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emotions not very favourable to the lady whose 
conduct occasioned it. . 

In one of his memorandum-books I find, “ Sun- 
day, went to church at Streatham. TempXo vale- 
dixi cum osculo’^ 

He met Mr. Philip Metcalfe often at Sir Joshua 
Reynolds’s and other places, and was a good deal 
with him at Brighthelmstone this .autumn, being 
pleased at once with his excellent table and ani- 
mated conversation. Mr. Metcalfe showed him 
great respect, and sent him a note that he might 
have the use of his carriage whenever he. pleased. 
Johnson (3d October, 1782), returned this polite 
answer: — “Mr. Johnson is very much obliged 
by the kind offer of the carriage, but he has no 
desire of using Mr. .Metcalfe’s carriage, except 
when he can have the pleasure of Mr. Metcalfe’s 
company.” Mr. Metcalfe could not but be highly* 
pleased that his company was thus valued by 
Johnson, and he frequently attended him in air- 
ings. They also w’ent together to Chichester, 
and they visited Petworth and Cowdry, the ve- 
nerable seat of the Lords Montacute ** Sir 
(said Johnson), I should like to stay here four 
and twenty hours. We see here how our ances- 
tors lived.” 

That his curiosity was still unabated . appears 
from two letters to Mr. John Nichols, of the 10th 
and 20th of October this year. In one he says, 
“ I have looked into your ‘ Anecdotes,’ and you 
will hardly thank a lover of literary history for 
telling you that he has been much informed and 
gratified. I wish you would add your own dis- 
coveries and intelligence, to those of Dr. Rawlin- 
son, and undertake the Supplement to Wood. 
Think of it.” In the other, “ I wish, sir, you 

® [This Tcnernblc mansion lias since been totallr licstrojed by 
fire. M,] 
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could obtain sonic fuller information of Jorlin, 
Marklaiul, ami Thirlby. They were three con- 
temporaries of great eminence.” 

“TO SIR JOSHUA RllYNOLDS. 

“dear sir, 

“ I HEARD yesterday of your late disorder, and 
should think ill of myself if I had heard of it 
without alarm. I heard likewise of your reco- 
very, which I sincerely wish to be complete and 
permanent. -Your country has been in danger of 
losing one of its brightest ornaments, and 1 of 
losing one of my oldest and kindest friends; but 
I hope you will still live long, for the honour of 
the nation : and that more enjoyment of your 
elegance, your intelligence, and your benevo- 
lence is still reserved for, 

“ DEAR SIR, 

“ Your most affectionate, &c. 

“ Sam. Johnson.” 

“ Rriglilliclmslonc, Nov. 14, 1782.” 


The Reverend Mr. Wilson having dedicated to 
him his “ Archaeological Dictionary,” that mark 
of respect was thus acknowledged : 


“ TO THE REVEREND MR. WILSON, CLITHEROE, 
LANCASHIRE. 

“ REVEREND SIR, 

“ That I have long omitted to return you thanks 
for the honour conferred upon me by your Dedi- 
cation, I entreat yon with great earnestness not 
to consider as more faulty than it is. A very im- 
portunate and oppressive disorder has for some 
time debarred me from the pleasures, and ob- 
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This year the Reverend Dr. Franklin havings 
published a translation of “ Lucian,” inscribed to 
him the Demonax thus: 

** To Dr. Samuel Johnson, the Demonax of 
the present age, this piece is inscribed by a sin- 
cere admirer of his respectable talents, 

** The Translator.” 

Though upon a particular comparison of De- 
raonax and Jdlinsou, there does not seem to be a 
great deal of similarity between them, this Dedi- 
cation is a just compliment from the general cha- 
racter given by Lucian of the ancient Sage, 
“ apioTov c«jv oiSa eyw ^{Xoao^urv yti'o/iEvov, the best phi- 
losopher whom I have ever seen or known.” 

Jn 1781,. Johnson at last. completed his “Lives 
of the Poets,” of -which he gives this account : 
“ Some time in March I finished the * Lives of 
the Poets,’ which I wrote in my usual way, dila- 
torily and hastily, unwilling to work, and work- 
ing with vigour and haste*.” In a memorandum 
previous to this, he says of -them: “Written, I 

' Prayers and Meditations,- p. 190. 

VOL. IV. B 
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Ijojir, in surli n inaijner as may tnul fo llie pro- 
motion of pioty*." 

'f'his is iIm‘ work wliioh, of afl Dr, .lolmson's 
wriuti”>:. will perhaps bo read most generally, 
ami with moit pleasure. Philology and biogra- 
phy were his fax oiiritc pursuits, and those who 
lixed most in intimacy xvith him, heard him upon 
all occasions, xx hen there was a proper opportu- 
nity, take delight in expatiating xipon the various 
merits of the Jiuglish Poets: upon the niceties of 
their charmUers. and the ex-ents of their progress 
through the world xxhidi they contrihnted to ill u- 
tuinate. llis mind x\as so full of that kind of 
ittforination, and it xvas so well nrnu)gcrl in his 
memory, that in performing what he had under- 
taken in this xvay he had little more to ilo than 
li* put his thoughts upon paper; exhibiting fust 
♦ ach Poet’s life, and then subjoining a critical 
i‘.\;unination of bi*i genius and xvorks. Put when 
he lu'Can to write, the subject swelled in sueb a 
manner tfr.u, in*'tead of prefaers to each poet, of 
JM» more than a fi xx pages, as be fiatl originally 
nueadfti', he pr«idueed an ample, rieh, ami most 
entertatidni: xjexv of tbim in every n‘sp»>ci. In 
jh?s he re'einld'd Quintilian, who tells us, that 
sir the eourpesitifiu of his ln*'tilutions of Oratory, 
" -f ttuura !i!r mnttrki, plus iitutm un~ 

yet iw.nis fjUfrttf sUfCtjfi” 'I'he bot>kseI- 

h*r», jtj-lly <-rj»»-ih!e *»f the great adflilionnl value 
ui th» eopuiilhf. pn-truled him with anotlrer 
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Iiniidrcd pounds over nnd above two hundred, for 
which his asirccmcnt was to furuisli such prefaces 
as he thought, fit. 

This was, iiowcvcr, hut a small rcconipctisc for 
such a collection of biography, and such princi- 
ples and illustrations of criticism as, if digested 
and nrnuiged in one sy.<tcm by some modern 
Aristotle or Longinus, might form a code upon 
that subject, such as no other nation can show. 
As he was so good as to make me n ()re5ent of the 
greatest part of the original and indeed only ma- 
nuscript of this admirable work, I have an oppor- 
tunity of observing with ■wonder the corrcctnc.ss 
with which he rapidly struck off such glowing 
compo.sition. He may be assimilated to the Lady 
in Waller, who could iinpres.s with “ Love at first 
sight 

•' Some oilier nymphs 'willi colours faint, 

And pcnrll slow, may Cupid paint. 

And a weak heart in lime destnij; 

Stic has a stamp, and prints tlic lioy.” 

That, he, however, had a good deal of trouble 
and some anxiety in carrying on the work, wc 
see from a series of letters to Mr. Nicliols the 
printer\ w'hose variety of literary incpiiry and 
obliging disposition rendered him useful to John- 
son. ISIr- Steeveus appears, from the papers in 
my possession, to have supplied him with some 


* .Tims:— “In tlic Lire of W’allcr, Mr. Nicliols will find a referenr'e 
to the Parliamentary History, from which a long ipiotatioii is to he 
inserted. If Mr. Niehols cannot easily find llie book, Air. Johnson 
will send it from Strcntliam,” • 

“ Clarendon is hero rcliinicd.” 

“ By some accident I laid your note upon Duke up so safely that 
1 cannot find it. _Your inforniations have been of great use to nu*. 
I must beg it again it; with another list of our authors, for 1 liavc 
laid that with tlie other. I iiavo sent Stepney’s Bpitaph. Let rno 
have the revises as soon as can be. Dec. 1778." 

“ I have sent Philips, with ins Epitaphs, to he inserted. The frag- 
ment of a preface is Iiardly worth the impression, but that we may 
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anecdotes and quotations; and I observe the fair 
hand of Mrs. Thrale as one of his copyists of 
select passages. But he was principally indebted 
to my steady friend Mr. Isaac Heed, of Staple 
Inn, whose extensive and accurate knowledge of 
English literary History I do not express with 
exaggeration when I say it is wonderful; indeed 
his labours have proved it to the world; and all 
.who have the pleasure of his acquaintance can 
bear testimony to the frankness of his communi- 
cations in private society. 

It is not my. intention to dwell upon each of 
Johnson’s “ Lives of the Poets.” or attempt an 
analysis of their merits, which, were I able to do 
it, would take up too much room in this work; 
yet I shall make a few observations upon some of 
•them, and insert a few various readings. 

The Life of Cowley he himself considered as 
the best of the whole, on account of the disserta- 
tion which it contains on the liTetap/iysical JRoefs. 
Dry den, whose critical abilities were equal to his 


scorn to do soinetbin|:. It maj be added to the laPe of Philips. The 
Latin page is to be added to the Idfe of Smith. I shall be at home 
to rcTjse the taro sheets of ^lilton. Hlarch 1, 1779.” 

*• Please to get me the last edition of Hoghes’s Letters ; and tir to 
get Dennis upon Blackniore, and upon Cato, and any thing of the 
same writer agrunst Pope. Our materials are defective.” 

As M'allcr professed to have imitated Fairfax, do yon think a 
few pages of F:&fax wonld enrich onr edition! Fewreaders'bave 
seen iC and it may please them. But it is not necessatv-i:” . 

An Acconnt of the Idves and Works of some of the most eminent 
English Poets. By, &c. — ^ The English Poets, biographically and 
critically considcrcti. by S.aji. Johxsos.' — Let Mr. Nichols take his 
choice, or make another to his mind. May, 17S1.” 

“ Yon somehow forgot the advertisement for the new edition. It 
was not enclosed. Of Gay’s Letters I see not that any use can be 
made, for they give no information of any thing. That he was a 
member of a Philosophical Society is something ; bnt snrely he conld 
be but a corresponding member. However, not having his life here, 
I know not how to pnt it in, and it is of little importance.” 

See several more in “ The Gentleman’s Magazine,'’ 17S3. The 
Editor of that Miscellany, in which Johnson wrote for several years, 
seems justly to think that e\eiy fragment of so great a man is worthy 
of being preserved. 
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])oetical, had mentioned them in his, excellent 
Dedication of his Juvenal, but had bavely men- 
tioned them. Johnson, has exhibited them at 
large, with such happy illustration from their 
writings, and in so luminous a manner, that in- 
deed he may. be allowed the full merit of novelty, 
and. to have discovered to us, as it were, a new 
planet in . the poetical hemisphere. 

It is remarked by Johnson, in considering the 
works of a poet®, that “ amendments are seldom 
made without. some token of a rent;” but I do 
not find that' this is applicable to prose®. We 
shall see that, though his amendments in this 
work are for the better, there is nothing of the 
imnnxts assjtltts; . the texture is imiform ; and, in- 
deed, what had been there at first is very seldom 
unfit to have remained. 

Variotts. Readings'' of the Life of Cowley. 

“ All [future votaries of] that may hereafter 
•pant for solitude. 

To conceive and execute the [agitation or per- 
ception] pains and the pleasures of other minds. 

“ The wide effulgence of [tlie blazing] a summer 
noon.” ' 

In the Life of Waller, Johnson gives a dis- 
tinct and animated narrative of publick affairs 
in that variegated period, with strpng yet nice 
touches of character; and having a fair opportu- 
nity to display his political principles, does it 
with an unqualified manly confidence, and satis- 

s Life of Sheffield. 

® pee, however, vol. iii. p. 456, whore tlio snmc remark is made, 
and Johiison.is there speaking of prose. In liis Life of Drydcn, his 
observations in the Opera of “ King Arthur’’ furnish a striking 
, instance oftlie truth of this remark. M.] 

’’ The original reading is enclosed in crotchets, and the present 
one is printed in Italicks. 
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fies his readers how nobly he might have executed 
a Tortf Histovif of his country. 

So easy is his style iu these Lives, that I do not 
recollect more than three uncommon or learned 
words; one, when giving an account of the ap- 
proach of Waller’s mortal disease, he says, “ he 
fouud his legs grow tmrdd^ by using the expres- 
sion his legs swelled, he would have avoided this; 
and there would have been no impropriety in its 
being followed by the interesting question to his . 
physician, “ What that swelling meant ?” Ano- 
ther, when he mentions that Pope had emitted 
proposals; when published or issued would have 
been more readily understood; and a third, when 
he calls Orrery and Dr. Delany writers both un- 
doubtedly when true, honest, or faitl^td, 

might have been used. Yet, it must be owned, 
that none of these are hard or too big words ; that 
custom would make them seem as easy as any 
others; and that a language is richer and capable 
of more beauty of expression by having a greater 
variety of synonymes. 

His dissertation upon the unfitness of poetry 
for the awful subjects of our holy religion, though 
I do not entirely agree \vith him, has all the 
merit of originality, with uncommon force and 
reasoning. 


Various Readings in the Life of Waller. 

“ Consented to [the insertion of their names] 
their own nomination. 

“ {Mterl paying a fine of ten thousand pounds. 

“ Congratulating Charles the Second on his 
[coronation] recovered right, 

“ He that has flattery ready for all whom the 
vicissitudes of the world happen to exalt must 
be [confessed to degrade his powers] scorned as a 
prostituted wind. 
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•** The characters by which Waller, intended' to 
distinguish his' writings are [elegance] sprigJitli- 
iless and dimity. 

“Blossoms to be valued only as, they [fetch] 
foretell fruits. . • 

“ Images such as the superficies df nature [ea- 
sily] readily supplies. 

“ [His] Some applications [are sometimes] may 
be thoughi ioo remote and uhconsequential. 

“ His images are [sometimes confused] not al~ 
ivays distinct^' 

> Against his Life of Milton the hounds of 
Whiggism have opened in full cry. But of Mil- 
ton’s great excellence as a poet, where shall W'e 
find such a blazon as by the hand of Johnson ? I 
shall select only the following passage concern- 
ing “ Paradise Lost:'' 

** Fancy can hardly forbear to conjecture with 
what temper Milton surveyed the silent progress 
of his work, and marked his reputation. stealing 
' its way in a kind of subterraneous current through 
fear and silence. I cannot but conceive him calm 
and confident, little disappointed, not at all de- 
jected, relying on his own merit with steady .con- 
sciousness, and waiting, without impatience, the 
vicissitudes of opinion, and the impartiality of a 
future generation,” 

Indeed even Dr. Towers, who may be consi- 
dered as one of the warmest zealots of The Revo- 
lution Society- itself, allows that “Johnson has 
spoken iu the highest terms of the abilities of that 
great poet, and, has bestowed on his principal 
poetical compositions the most honourable enco- 
miums®.” . 

® See “An Essay on the Life, Character, and Writings of Dr. Sa- 
■ mnei Joiinson,” London; 1787 ; wiiich is very well written, making a 
proper allowance .for the domocnitical bigotry of its autlionr: whom I 
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That a man, who venerated the Church and 
Monarchy as Johnson djd, should speak- with a 
just abhorrence of Milton as a politician, or rather 
as a daring foe to good polity, was surely to be 
expected ; and to those who censure him, 1 would 
recommend his commentary on Milton’s cele- 
brated complaint of his situation, when by the 
lenity of Charles the Second, “ a lenity of 'which 
(as Johnson w'ell observes) the world has had- 
perhaps no other example, he, who had written 
in justification of the murder of his Sovereign, 
was safe under an Act' of Oblivion." “ No sooner 
is he safe than he finds himself in danger, fallen 
on evil days and evil tongues^ with darkness and 
with dangers compassed round. This darkness; 
had his eyes been better employed, had undoubt- 
edly deserved compassion; but to add the men- 
tion of danger was ungrateful and unjust. He 
was fallen, indeed, on evil days; the time was 
come in which regicides could no longer boast 
their wickedness. But of evil tongues for Milton 
to complain required impudence at least equal 
to his other powers ; Milton, whose warmest ad- 
vocates must allow- that he never spared any aspe- 
rity of reproach or brutality of insolence.” 

I have, indeed,’ often wondered how Milton,. 


cannot however but admire for his liberalitj in speaking thus of my 
illustrious friend : 

“He possessed extraordinaiy powers of understanding, which 
were much cultivated by study, and still more by meditation and re- 
flection. His memory was remarkably retentive, his imagination 
uncommonly vigorous, and his judgment keen and penetrating. He 
liad a strong sen^e of the importance of religion; his piety was sin- 
cere, and sometimes ardent; and his zeal for the interests of virtue 
was often manifested in his conversation and in his writings. The 
same energy which %vas displayed in his literary productions was ex- 
hibited also in bis conversation, which was various, striking, and in- 
structive; and perhaps no man ever equalled him for nervous and 
pointed repartees. 

His Dictionary, his moral Essays, and his productions in polite 
literature will convey useful instruction and elegant entertainment, 
as long as the language in which they are ^vritten shall be understood.” 
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an acrimonious and surly Republican V’ — *! a 
man who in his domestick relations was so severe 
and arbitrary V’ and whose head was filled with 
the hardest and most dismal tenets of Calvinism, 
should have been such a poet; should not only 
have written with sublimity, but with beauty, and 
even gaiety ; should have exquisitely painted the 
sweetest sensations of' which our nature is ca- 
pable ; imaged the delicate raptures of connubial 
love ; nay, seemed to be animated' with all the 
spirit of revelry. • It is a proof that in the Human 
mind the departments of judgment and imagina- 
tion, perception and temper, may sometimes be 
divided by strong partitions ; and that the light 
and shade in the same character may be kept so 
distinct as never to be blended®. 

In the Life of Milton, Johnson took occasion to 
maintain his own and the general opinion of the 
excellence of rhyme over blank verse, in English 
poetry; and quotes this apposite illustration of it 
by “ an ingenious critick,” that it seems to he verse 
only to the eye^. The gentleman whom he thus cha- 
racterizes is (as he told Mr. Seward) Mr. Lock, 

' of Norbury Park, in Surrey, whose knowledge 
and taste in the fine arts is universally celebrated.; 
with whose elegance of manners the writer of the- 
present work has felt himself much impressed, 
and to whose virtues a common friend, who has 
known him long, and is not much addicted to 
flattery, gives the highest testimony. 

® Johnson’s Life of Milton. * Ibid. 

^'Mr. Malone thinks it is rather a proof that he felt nothings of 
those cheerful sensations 'which he has described: that on these 
topicks it is the poet, and not the man, that writes. 

3 Ono of the most natural instances of the- effect of blank verse 
occurred to the late Earl of Hopeton. His Lordship observed one 
of his shepherds poring in the fields npon ]^Dlton*s “Paradise Lost;” 
and having asked him what book it was, tho man answered, “An’t 
please your Lordship, this is a very odd sort of an authour : he would 
fain rhyme, but cannot get-at it;” . 
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Various Readings in the JLife of Milton. 

“I cannot iind any meaning but this which [his 
most bigoted advocates] even kindness and reve- 
rence can give. 

. “ [Perhaps no] scarcely any man ever wrote so 
much, and praised so few. 

.“A certain [rescue] preservative from oblivion. 

Let me not be censured for this digression, 
as [contracted] pe^ntick or paradoxical. < 

“ Socrates rather was of opinion that vvhat we 
had to learn wa,s how to [obtain and communicate 
happiness] do good and avoid evil. 

“its elegance [who can exhibit?] is less al- 
taindble^ 

I could, with pleasure, expatiate upon the mas- 
terly execution of the Life’ of Dryden, which we 
have seen^ was one of Johnson’s literary projects 
at an early period, and which it is remarkable 
that, after desisting from it from a supposed scan- 
tiness of materials, he should, at an advanced age, 
have exhibited so araply^ 

His defence of that great poet against the illi- 
beral attacks upon hiin, as if his embracing the 
Roman Catholick communion had been a time- 
serving measure, is a piece of reasoning at once 
able and candid. Indeed, Dryden himself, in his 
“ Hind and Panther,” hath given such a picture of 
his mind that they who know the anxiety for re- 
pose as to the awful subject of our state beyond 
the grave, though they may think his opinion ill 
founded, must think charitably of his sentiment: 

But, gracious God, bow well dost thou provide 
For erring judgments an unerring guide ! 

Thy throne is darkness in the abyss of light, 

A blaze of glory that forbids the sight. 


See Vol. III. page 70. 
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- O ! teach roe to believe thee thus conceal’d, • ' ' 

And search no farther than ftjself reveal’d; 

Bat Her alone for my director take, 

'W^boni tlioa hast promised never to foTS.vke.' 

My thoughtless youth was wing’d with vain desires;' 

. , ]My manhood long misled by wandering tires’, 

BoUow’d false' lights ; and when their glimpse was gone. 

My pride struck out new sparkles of her own. 

Such was I, such by nature stilt lam; 

Be thine the glory, and be mine the shame.' 

Good life be now my task: my doubts are done; 

What more could shock my faith than Three in One?’’ 

In drawing Drj’den’s character, Johnson has 
given, though I suppose unintentionally, some 
touches of his own. Thus: “The power that 
predominated in his intellectual operations was 
rather strong reason than quick sensibility. Upon 
all occasions that were presented, he studied 
rather than felt; and produced sentiments not 
such as Nature enforces, but meditation supplies. 
With the simple and elemental passions as they 
spring separate in the mind, he seems not much 
acquaiinted. He is, therefore, with all his variety 
of excellence, not often pathetick®; and had so 
little sensibility of the power of effusions purely 
natural that he did not esteem them in others.” — 
It may- indeed be observed that in all the nume- 
rous writings of Johnson, whether in prose dr 
verse, and even in his Tragedy, of which the sub- 
ject is the distress of an unfortunate Princess, 
there is not a single passage that ever drew a 
tear! 

Various Readhigs in ike Life of Dryden. 

“ The reason of this general perusal, Addison 
has attempted to [find in] derive from the delight 
which the mind feels in the investigation of 
secrets. 

* [It seems to me, that there arc many p’athctick passages in J ohu- 
son’s works, both prose and verse. K.J 
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“ His best actions are but [convenient] mabiliti/ 
of wickedness. 

“When once he had engaged himself in dis- 
putation, [matter] thoughts flowed in on either 
side. 

“The abyss of an unideal [emptiness] vacancy. 

“ These, like [many other harlots,] the harlots 
of other meny had his love though not his appro- 
bation. 

“He [sometimes displays] descends. to display 
his knowledge with pedantick ostentation. 

“ French words which [were then used in] had 
then crept into conversation.” 


The Life of Pope was written by Johnson co7i 
amorCf both from the early possession which tliat 
writer had taken of his mind, and from the plea- 
sure which he must have felt* in for ever silencing 
all attempts to lessen his poetical fame,. by. de- 
monstrating bis excellence, and pronouncing the 
following triumphant eulogium :r— “ After all this, 
it is surely superfluous to answer the question 
that has once been asked. Whether Pope was a 
poet? otherwise than by asking in return, if Pope 
be not a poet, where is poetry to be found? To 
circumscribe poetry by a definition will only 
show the narrowness of the definer; though a de- 
finition which shall exclude Pope will not easily 
be made. Let us look round upon the present 
time, and back upon the past; let us inquire to 
whom the voice of mankind has decreed the 
wreath of poetry; let their productions be exa- 
mined, and their claims stated, and the preten- 
sions of Pope will be no more disputed.” 

I remember once to have heard Johnson say, 
“ Sir, a thousand years may elapse before there 
shall appear another man with a power of versifi- 
cation equal to that of Pope.” That power must 
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undoubtedly be allowed its due share in enhan- 
cing the value of his captivating composition. 

■ Johnson who had done liberal justice to War- 
biirtoii in his edition of^Shakspeare, which was 
published during the life of that powerful writer, 
with still greater liberality took an opportunity, 
in the life of Pope,- of paying the tribute due to 
him when he was no longer in “ high place,” but 
-numbered with the d ead 
' It seems strange that two such men as John- 
son and Warburton, who lived in the same age 
and country, should not only not have been in 
any degree of intimacy, but been almost person- 
ally unacquainted. But such instances, though 
we must wonder at them, are not rare. If I am 
rightly informed, after a careful inquiry, they 
never met but once, which w'as at the house of 
Mrs. French, in London, well known for her ele- 
gant assemblies, and bringing eminent characters 


/ * Of Jolinson’s conduct towards Warburton a. very honourable 
notice is taken by tiio Editor of “Tracts by Warburton, and a War- 
burt6nian,not admitted into the Collection of their respective Works." 
Aflcr au able and “ fond, though not nudistinguishing" considcmtioii 
of AVarburton’s character, lie says, “In two immortal works, John- 
son has stood forth in the foremost rank of bis admirers. By the 
testimony of such a man, impertinence must be abashed, and malig- 
nity itself must be softened. Of literary merit, Johnson, ns we all 
know, was a sagacious but-a most severe judge. Such was his dis- 
cernment that'hc pierced into the most secret springs of human ac- 
tions: and such was his integrity, tliat he always weighed the. moral 
characters of his -fellow-creatures in the ‘ balance of the sanctuary.’ 
He was too courageous to propitiate a rival, and too proud to-trucklo 
' to a superidur. Warburton he knew, as 1 know him, and as ev.c:^ 
man of. sense and virtue would wish to bo known,- — I mean, both 
, from his own writings, and from the writings of those who dissented 
from bis principles, or.wbo envied bis reputation. But, as Jo favours, 
he had never rcceivcd-or asked any from the Bishop Gloucester : 
and, if my memory fails mo not, be had seen liim.oh1y once, when 
they met almost without design, conversed without much efiort, and 

* parted without any lasting, impression of hatred or affection. Yet, 
with all tlie ardour ,of sympathctick genius, Johnson had done that 
spontaneously and ably, which, by some writers, bad been before at- 

• tempted injndicionsly,- and which, by others, from whom more suc- 
cessful attempts might have been expected, has not hitherto, been 
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together. The interview proved to be mutually 
agreeable. , ' 

I am well informed that Warburton said of 
Johnson, “I admire him, but, I cannot bear his 
style and that Johnson being told of this, said, 
“ That is exactly my case as to him.” The man- 
ner in which he expressed his admiration of the 
fertility of Warburton’s genius and of the variety 
of his materials, was, “ The table is always full, 
sir. He brings things from the north, and the 
south, and from every quarter. In his ‘Divine 
Legation,’ you are always entertained. He car- 
ries you round and round, without carr3nng you 
forward to the point ; but then you have no wish 
to be carried forward.” He said to the Reverend 
Mr. Strahan, “ Warburton is perhaps the last man 
who, has written with a mind full of reading and 
refiection.” 

It is remarkable that, in the Life of -Broome, 


done at all. Be spoke irell of W'arburton, Tritboat insnlUng those 
whom Warbnrton despised. He suppressed not the imperfeetions of 
this extraordinaiT man, wbile he endeavonred to do justice to bis nii- 
mcrous and transcendental excellences. He defended him when 
living, amidst the clamours of his enemies; and praised him irhcn 
dead, amidst the nleacc rf Ids friends” 

Having availed myself of this editor's enlogy on mj departed 
friend, for which 1 warmly thank him, let me not snfTer the Instre of 
bis reputation, honestly acquired by profound learning and 'vigorous 
eloquence, to be tarnished by a charge of iiliberality. He has been 
accused of invidiously dragging again into light certain writings of a 
person respectable by bis talents, his leaming, his station, and his age, 
which were published a great many years ago, and have since, it is . 
said, been sifently given up by their anthour. But when it is con- 
sidered that these writings were -not sins rf r/outh, hat deliberate 
works of one well advanced in life, overflowing at once with flattery 
to a great man of great interest in the Church, and with nnjnst'and 
acrimonious abuse oftwo men of eminent merit; and that, though it 
would have been nnreasonable to expect a humiliating recantation, 
no apology whatever has been made in the cool of the evening fl)r the 
oppressive fervour of the beat of the day; no slight relenting indica- 
cation has appeared in any note, or any comer of later publications; 
is it not fair to nnderstand him as snpercilionsly persevering? When 
be allows the shafts to remain in the wonud^, and will not stretch 
forth a lenient band, is it wrong, is it not generous to become an in- 
dignant avenger? 
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Johnson takes notice of Dr.. Wni'burton using a 
mode of expression which he himself usedi and 
that not seldom, to the great offence of those who 
did not know him. Having occasion to mention 
a note, stating the different parts which were 
executed by the associated translators of “The 
Odyssey,” he says, “Dr. Warburton told me, in 
his warm language, that he thought the relation 
given in the note a lie^' The language is loami 
indeed; and, ! must own, cannot be justified in 
consistency with a decent regard to the esta- 
blished forms of speech. Johnson had accus- 
tomed himself to use the word Zze, to express a 
mistake or an errour in relation; in short, when 
the ildv^g was not so as told, though the relator did 
not mean to deceive; When he thought there 
was intentional falsehood in the relator, his ex- 
pression was, “He lies, and he Icnoivs he lies." < 
Speaking of Pope’s not having been known to 
excel in' conversation, Johnson observes that, 
“ traditional memory retains no sallies of raillery, 
or sentences of observation ; nothing either 
pointed or 'solid, wise or merry : and that one 
apophthegm only is recorded;” In this respect, 
Pope differed widely from Johnson, whose con- 
versation was, perhaps, more admirable than even 
his writings, however excellent. Mr. Wilkes has, 
however^ favoured me with one repartee of Pope, 
of which Johnson was not informed. Johnson, 
after justly censuring him for having “ nursed in 
his mind a foolish disesteem of Kings,” tells us, 
“ yet a- little regard shown him by the Prince of 
Wales melted his obduracy; arid he. had not 
much to say when he was asked by his Royal 
Highness, koto he could love a Prince, while he 
di^iked Kings?" The answer which Pope, made, 
"was, “The young lion is harmless, and even play- 
ful; but when his claws are full grown he be- 
comes cruel, dreadful, and mischievous.” 
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But although we have no collection of Pope’s 
isayings, it is not therefore to be concluded that 
he was not agreeable in social intercourse ; for 
.Johnson has been heard to say,.“ that the happiest 
conversation is that of which nothing is distinctly 
remembered, but a general effect of pleasing im- 
pression.” The late. Lord Somerville V who saw 
much both of great and brilliant life, told me that 
he had dined in company with Pope, and that 
after dinner the little man^ as he called him, drank 
his bottle of Burgundy, and was exceedingly gay 
. and entertaining. 

I cannot withhold from my great'friend a cen- 
; sure of at least culpable inattention to a nobleman, 
who, it. has. been shown, behaved to him with un- 
common politeness. He says, “ Except Lord 
Bathurst, none of Pope’s noble friends were such 
as that a good man would wish to have his inti- 
macy, with them , known to posterity.” This will 
not apply to Lord Mansfield, who was not ennor 
. bled in Pope’s lifetime ; but Johnson should have 
'recollected that Lord Marchmont was one of 
those noble friends. He includes his Lordship 
along with Lord Bolingbroke, in a charge of neg- 
lect of the papers which Pope left by his will; 
when, in truth, as I myself pointed out to him, 
before he wrote that poet’s life, the papers were 
“ committed to the sole care andjudginent of Lord 
Bolingbroke, unless he (Lord Bolingbroke) shall 

7 [James Lord Somerville, who died in 176S. M.] 

'Let me here express m^ gratefai remembrance of Lord Somerville's 
kindness to me, at a very early period. He was the first person of 
high rank that took particnlar notice of me in the way most flattering 
to a young man fondly ambitious of being distinguished for bis lite- 
rary talents; and by the bononr of his encouragement made me think 
well of myself, and aspire todeserve it better. He had a happy art of 
communicating his varied knowledge of the world, in short remarks 
and anecdotes, with a quiet pleasant gravity, that was exceedingly 
engaging. Never shall 1 forget tlie hours which 1 enjoyed with him 
at his apartments in the Royal Palace of Holy Rood House, and at 
his seat near Edinburgh, which lie himself had formed with an ele- 
gant taste. 
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not survive' me;” so that Lord Mavchmont'liad 
no concern whatever with them.- After the first 
edition of the Lives, Mr. Malone, whose love of 
justice is equal to his accuracy, made, in my 
hearing, the same remark to Johnson; yet' he* 
omitted to correct the erroneous statement ®. 
These particulars I mention, in the belief that 
there ■w'as only forgetfulness in my friend ; but I 
owe this much to the Earl of Marchihont’s reputa- 
tion, who, were there no other memorials, will be 
immortalized by that line of Pope, in the verses - 
on his Grotto: 

“ And tlie bright flame ^as.sliot through ALarchmont’s soul.” 

■ Variom Readings in the Life o/* Pope. 

“ [Somewhat free] svfft,ciently hold in his criti- 
cism. 

“ All the gay [niceties] varieties of diction. ' ' ' 

“ Strikes 'the imagination with far [more] 
^•c«^e?^force, , . 

“ It is [probably] certainly the, noblest version 
of poetry which the world has ever seen. 

• “ Every sheet enabled him to write the next 
with [less trouble] more facility. 

• “ No man sympathizes with [vanity depressed] 
the sorrows, of vanity. 

“ It had been [criminal] less easily excused. 

“ When he [threatened to lay down] talked of 
laying down his peri. 

“ Society [is so named emphatically^ in opposi- 
tion to] politically regulated is a state contradis- 
tinguished from a state of nature. 

® ' [This neglect, however, assuredly did not arise from any ill will 
towards Lord hlarchmont, but from inattention ; jnst as he neglected 
to eorreef the statement concerning the family of Thomson, the 
poet, after it had been shown to be erroneous. M.] 
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“ A fictitious life of an [absurd] infatuated 
scholar. 

“ A foolish [contempt, disregard] disesteeni of 
Kings. 

. “ His- hopes and fears, his joys and sorrows 
[were like those of other mortals] acted strongly 
upon his mind. 

“ Eager to pursue knowledge and attentive fo 
[accumulate] retain it. 

** A mind [excursive] active^ ambitious, and ad- 
venturous. 

“ In its [noblest] widest searches still longing 
to go forward. 

“ He wrote in such a manner as might expose 
him to few [neglects] hazards. 

“ The [reasonableness] justice of my determi- 
nation. 

“ A [favourite] delicious employment of the 
poets. 

“More terrifick and more powerful [beings] 
phantoms perform on the stormy ocean. 

“ The inventor of [those] this petty [beings] 
nation. 

“ The [mind] heart naturally loves truth.” 

In the Life of Addison we find an nnpleas- 
ing account of his having lent Steel a hundred 
pounds, and “ reclaimed his loan by an execu- 
tion.” In the new edition of the JBiographia 
jBriianmca, the authenticity of this anecdote is 
denied. But Mr. Malone has obliged me with 
the following note concerning it ; — 

“ Many persons haiing doubts concerning this 
fact, I applied to Hr. Johnson to learn on what 
authority he asserted it. He told me he had it 
from Savage, who lived in intimacy with Steel, 
and who mentioned that Steel told him the story 
with tears in his eyes. — Ben Victor, Dr. Johnson 
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said, likewise informed him of .this remarkable 
transaction from the relation of Mr; Wilkes the 
comedian, who was also an intimate of SteeleV. 
— Some, in defence of Addison,, have said that 
* tlie act was don'e with the good natured view 
of rousing Steele, and correcting tliat profusion 
which always made him necessitous.’ — ;* If that 
were the case (said Johnson), and that he only 
wanted to alarm Steele, he would afterwards have 
returned the money to his friend, which it is not 
pretended he, did.’ — ‘ This too (he added) might 
be retorted by an advocate for Steele, who might 
allege that he did not. repay the loan intention- 
ally, merely to see whether Addisoii would be 
mean and ungenerous enough to make use of 
legal process to recover it But of such specu- 
lations (here is no end : we cannot dive into the 
hearts of men ; -but their actions are open to ob- 
servation.’ 

“ I then raeptioned to him that some people 
thought that Mr. Addison’s character -was so pure, 
that the fact, though true, ought to have been 
suppressed. He saw no reason for this. ‘If 
nothing but the bright side of characters should 
be shown, we; should sit down in despondency 
and think it utterly impossible to imitate them 
in . any thing. The sacred writers (he observed) 
related the vicious as well as the virtuous actions 
of men ; which had this moral effect, that it kept 
mankind from despair, into which otherwise they 
would naturally . fall, were they not supported by 
the recollection that others had offended . like 
themselves, and by penitence and amendment of 
life had been restored to the favour of Heaven.’ 

« March 16, 1782.” “ E. M'.” 

■ 9 [The late Mr. Burke informed nie,:jn 1792, that Lady Dorotlien 
Primrose, ‘who died at a great .age, I think in 1768, and had been 
lyell acquainted with Steele, told him the same story. M.] 
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The last;paragraph of this note is of great im- 
portance; and I request that my readers may 
cohsidei* it with particular attention. It will be 
afterwards referi’ed to in this work. . 


. Various Rfiadvigs in the Life of Addison. 

. “ [But he was our first example] He was, hoiv- 
ever, one of our earliest examples of correctness. 

“ And [overlook] their masters. 

“ His instructions were such as the [state] 
character of his [own time] readers made [neces- 
sary] proper. 

' “ His purpose was to, [diffuse] infuse literary 
curiosity by gentle and unsuspected conveyance 
[among] info the gay, the idle, and the wealthy. 

“ Framed rather for those that [wish] are learn- 
ing to write. 

Domestick [manners] scenes” 


In his Life of Parnell, I wonder that John- 
son omitted to insert an Epitaph which he had 
long before composed for that amiable man, 
withont ever writing it down, but which he was 
so good as, at my request, to dictate to me, by 
which means it has been preserved. 

“ Hie requiescit Thomas Parnell, S. T. P. 

“ sacerdos pariter etpoeta, 

- Utrasque partes ita iwplevit, 

Ut neque sacerdoti suavitas poeta. 

Nee poettc sacerdptis sanctitas, deesset." ' 


Various Readings, in the Life of’ P arnell. 

“ About three years [after] afterwarcls. 

“ [Did not much want] was in no great need of 
improvement. 

“ But his prosperity did not last long {was 
clouded with that which took away all his 
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powers of enjoying either profit or . pleasure, the 
death of his wife, whom he is said to have; la- 
mented with such sorrow as hastened his end *.] 
His end, whatever was the cause, was now apr 
proaching., ' 

“ In the Hermit, the [composition] narrative, 
as it is less airy, is less pleasing.” 

In the Life of Blackmore we find that writer’s 
reputation generously cleared by Johnson from 
the cloud of prejudice which the malignity of 
contemporary wits had raised around it. In this 
spirited exertion of justice he has been imitated 
by Sir Joshua Reynolds, in his praise of the ar- 
chitecture of Vanbrugh. 

. We trace Johnson’s own .character in his ob- 
servations on Blackinove’s “ magnanimity as an 
authour.” — “ The incessant attacks of his ene- 
mies, w’hetber serious or merry, are never dis- 
covered to have disturbed his quiet, or to have 
lessened his confidence in himself.” Johnson, I 
recollect, once told me, laughing heartily, that 
he understood it had been said of him, “ He ap- 
pears not to feel ; but when he is alone, depend 
upon it, he sitffers sadlp” I am as certain as I 
can be of any man’s real sentiments, that he en- 
joyed the perpetual shower of little hostile arrows 
as evidences of his fame. ' 

Varioiis Readings in the Life o/’Bdackmore. 

“ To [set] engage poetry [on the side] in the 
cause of virtue! ' ' 

I should have thought that Johnson, who had felt the severe 
aQHetioli from which Farnell never recovered, would have preserved 
liiis passage. 

[He omitted it, doubtless, because he afterwards learned -that, 
however he might liavc lamented liis wife, .his end was hastened by 
other means. iM.] 
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“ He likewise [established] enfprced the truth 
of Revelation. 

. [Kindness] benevolence was asliaihed to fa- 
vour. 

. “ His practice, which was once [very exten- 
sive] 

“ There is scarcely any distemper of dreadful 
name [of] which he has not [shown] taught his 
reader how [it is to be opposed] to oppose. 

\ “Of this [contemptuous] indecent arrogance. 

“ [He wrote] hut produced likewise a work of 
a diferent kind. 

“ At least [written] compiled with integrity. 

“ Faults which many tongues [were desirous] 
would have made haste to publish. 

' “ Blit though he [had not] could not boost of 
much critical knowledge. , . 

“ He [used] waited for no felicities of fancy. 

■“ Or had ever elated his [mind] views, to that 
ideal perfection which every [mind] genius born 
to excel is condemned always to pursue and 
never overtake. . 

“ The [first ^xoa^fundamentod principle of wis- 
dom and of virtue.” 


Variotts Readings in the Life of Philips. 

“ His dreadful [rival] antagonist Pope. 

“ They [have not often much] are not loaded 
with thought. 

“ In his translation from Pindar, he [will not 
be denied to have reached]yb7tnd the art of reach- 
ing all the obscurity of the Theban bard.” 


Various Readings in the Life of Congreve. 

“ Congreve’s conversation must surely have, 
been at least equally pleasing with his writings. 
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“ It apparently [requires] presupposes a fami-' 
liar knowledge of many characters. 

, “ Reciprocation of [similes] conceits. 

• The dialogue is quick and [various] spar/c- 
ling. •> . 

“ Love for Love ; a comedy [more drawn from 
life] of nearer alliance to life. 

" The general character of his miscellanies is, 
that they show little wit and [no] ZiftZc virtue. 

“ [Perhaps] certainly he had not the fire requi- 
site for the higher species of lyrick poetry.” 

Varimis Readings in the Life of Tickell. 

“ [Longed] long wished to peruse it. 

“ At the [accession] amwaZ of King George. 

“ Fiction [unnaturally] unslafully compounded 
of Grecian deities and Gothick fairies.” 

Various Readings in the Life of Akenside. 

“ For [another] a different purpose. 

“ [A furious] an unnecessary and outrageous 
zeal. 

. “ [Something which] wJiat he called and 
thought liberty. 

“ A [favourer of innovation] lover of contradic- 
tion. 

“ Warhurton’s [censure] objections. 

“ His rage [for liberty] of patriotism. 

Mr. Dyson with [a zeal] an ardour of friend- 
ship.” , 

In the Life of Lyttelton, Johnson seems to 
have been not, favourably disposed towards that 
nobleman. Mrs. Thrale suggests that he was of- 
fended by Molly' AstorCs preference of his Lord- 
ship to him^; I can by no' means join in the 

* Lot not my- readers smilo to think of Jolinson’s being a caiidi- 
datc.for female favour; Mr. FctcrClarrick assured mo that lie was 
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censure bestowed by Jobnson on his Lordship, 
whom lie calls “ poor. Lyttelton,”- for returning 
thanks to theCriticalReviewersforhaving“kindly 
commended” his “ Dialogues of the Dead” Such 
“ acknow'ledgrnents (says my friend) never can 
be proper, since they, must be paid either for 
flattery or for justice.” . . In my opinion, the most 
upright man, who has^ been’ tried on a false accu- 
sation, may, when he is acquitted, make' a bow 
to his jury. And when those, who are so much 
the arbiters of literary merit, as in a considerable 
degree to influence the publick opinion, review 
an authours work, placido limine, when I am 


lutil by n lady (hat in licr opinion Johnson tvas “ a very seducing 
mm." Disndvanta^'cs of person and manner may bo rorgntten, 
where infcllectual picasnre is conimnnicatcd (o a suscepiibic iniiid; 
and (hat Jolihson was capable of fccHni; (lie most delicate and dis- 
interested attachment appears from (ho followinjj letter, which is 
ptiblishcd by ]Mrs. Thrale, with some others to (ho same person, of 
which the excellence is not so apparent : 

“ TO MISS BOOTH BY. 

•• nP-Anr-ST maimm, January, 1775. 

“ Though I am afraid your illness leaves yon but little leisure for (ho 
reception of airy civilities, yet 1 cannot forbear to pay yon niy con- 
i^mtulations on the new year ; and to declare my wislics Hint your 
years to come may bo many and happy. In (his wisli, indeed, I in- 
clude myself, who Iiave none but you on wlioni my Iicart reposes ; 
yet surely I ivi.sh yonr good, even though your situation were such as 
should permit you to comniunicato no gratifications to, 

“ nEAnCST, DCARCST MADAM, 

Your, &c. 

“ Sam. Johnso.v.’' 

[There is still a slight mistake in the te.xt. It was not Molly 
Aston, but Hill Iloothby, for whose affections Johnson and Lord 
Lyttelton were rival candidates. Sec Mrs. Plozzi’s “ Anccdoles", 
j>. ICO. After mctitioning the de.Tth of Mrs. Fitzbcrbcrl (who was a 
daughter of Mr. ATcyiiell, of Jlradley, In Derbyshire), and Johnson’s 
high admiration of her, she adds, “ the friend of this lady. Miss 
Iloothby, snrcecded her in the mnn.agcmcnt of iWr. ritzherberfs 
family, 'and in the esteem of Dr. Johnson ; though, he told me, she 
juiylied her piety to bigotiy, her devotion to enthusiasm; (bat she 
somrulist disqualified herself for (he duties of l/iit life, by her perpe- 
to.vt aspirations after the next; such was, however, (be purity of tier 
mind, hr said, and Mich tlie graee.s of her manner, th.if J.ord l.yttel- 
ton and he used to strive for iicr prcfetcnce with .m eiiiulaiion that 
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afraid mankind in general are better pleased witli 
severity, he may surely express a grateful sense 
of their civility. 


Varmts Readmgs in the Life of Lyttelton. 

“ He solaced [hiriiself] his grief by writing a 
long poem to her memory. 

“ The production rather [of a mind that means 
well than thinks vigorously] as it seems of leisure 
than of study, rather effusions than compositions. 

“ His last literary [work] production. 

“ [Found the way] undertook to persuade.” 

As the introduction to his critical examination 


occnsioned hourly disgust, and ended in lasting animosity. You 
may see (said lie to me, when the Poets’ Lives were printed) that 
desir Boothby is at my heart still.” 

Miss Hill Boothby, who was the only daughter of Brook Boothby, 
Esq. and bis wife, Elizabeth Eitzherhert, was somewhat older than 
Johnson. She was born October 27, 1708, and died January 16, 
1756. Six Letters, addressed to her by Johnson in the year 1765, 
are printed in Airs. Fiozzi’s Collection; and a Prayer composed by 
him on her death may bo found in bis ” Prayers and Aledifations.” 
His aflection for her induced him to preserve and bind up in a 
volume thirty-three of her Letters, which were purchased from the 
widow of his servant, Francis Barber, and published by R. Phillips, 
in 1805. • 

But highly as he valued this lady, bis attachment to ABss Molly 
Aston (afterwards Airs. Brodie), appears to have been still more 
ardent. He burned (says Airs. Piozzi) many letters in the last week 
[of his life], I am told, and those written by his mother drew from 
him a flood of tears, when the paper they were written on was all 
consumed. Air. Sastres saw him cast a melancholy look upon their 
ashes, which he took op aud examined, to see if a word was still 
legible.— Nobody’ has ever mentioned what became of Aliss Aston’s 
letters, though he once told me himself, they should be the last 
papers he would destroy, and added these lines with a very falter- 
ing voice; 

“ Then from his closing eyes thy form shall part. 

And the last pang shall tear thee from his heart; 

■ Life’s idle business at one gasp be' o’er. 

The Muse forgot, and thon beloved no more.” 

' Additions to Airs. Piozm's Collection of 
Dr. Johnson’s Letters. AL] 
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of the genius and writings of Young, he did Mi*. 
Herbert Croft, then a Barrister of Lincoln’s Inn, 
now a cler^man, the honour to adopt a Life of 
Young written by that gentleman, who was the 
friend of Dr. Young’s son, and wished to vindi- 
cate him from some very erroneous remarks to 
his prejudice. Mr. Croft’s performance was sub- 
jected to the revision of Hr. Johnson, as appears 
from the following note to Mr. John Nichols^: 

“ This Life of Dr. Young was written by a 
friend of his son. What is crossed with black is 
expunged by the, authour, what is crossed with 
red is expunged by me. If you find any thing 
more that can be well omitted, I shall not be sorry 
to , see it yet shorter.” 

It has always appeared to me to have a consi- 
derable share of merit, and to display a pretty 
successful imitation of Johnson’s style. When I 
mentioned this to a very eminent literary charac- 
ter*, he opposed me vehemently, exclaiming, 
•‘‘No, no,- it is not a good imitation of Johnson; 
it has all his pomp without his force ; it has all 
the nodosities of the oak without its strength.” 
This was an image so happy that one might have 
thought he would have been satisfied with it,; 
but he was not. And setting his mind again to 
"work, he added, with exquisite felicity,. “It has 
all the contortions of the Sibyl, without the in- 
spiration.” 

Mr. Croft very properly guards us against supl- 
posing that Young was a gloomy man ; and men- 
tions, that “ his parish was indebted to the good 
humour of the authour of the ‘ Night Thmighti 
for an Assembly and a Bowling Green.” A let- 
ter from a noble foreigner is quoted, in which he 


Gentleman’s Magazine, vol. iv, p. 10. 
♦ [Tbc late Mr. Burke. M.] 
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is said to have been “ very pleasant in conver- 
sation.” . . 

. Mr. Langton, who frequently visited him, in- 
forms .me, that there was an. air of benevolence in 
his manner, but that he could obtain from him 
less information than he had hoped to receive 
from one who had lived so much in intercourse 
with the brightest men of what has been called 
the Augustan age of England ; and that he showed 
a degree of eager curiosity concerning the com- 
mon occurrences that w'ere then passing, which 
appeared somewhat remarkable in a man of such 
intellectual stores,' of such an advanced age, and 
who had retired from life with declared disap- 
pointment in his expectations. 

An instance at once of his pensive turn of mind, 
and his cheerfulness of temper, appeared in a little 
story which he himself told to Mr. Langton, when 
they, were walking in his garden ; “ Here (said 
he) I had put a handsome sundial with this in- 
scription; which (speaking with a 

' smile) was sadly verified, for by the next morning 
my dial had been carried offV’ 

' It gives me much pleasure to observe, that 
however Johnson may have casually talked, yet 
when.he^sits, as " an ardent judge zealous to his 
trust, giving sentence” upon the excellent works 
of Young, he allows them the high praise to which 
they are justly entitled. **lLhe Univ^sal Pas- 
sion (says he) is indeed a very great performance, 
—his disticbs have the weight of solid sentiment; 
and his points the sharpness of resistless truth.” 

. , • ^ -The late Mr. James Ralph told liord Macartney, that he passed 
an eveninj.with Dr. Young at iJord Melcombe’s (then Mr. Dodding- 
ton) at Hammersmith. The Doctor happening to go out into the 
. garden, Mr. Doddington ohserred to him, on his return, that it was 
a dreadful night, as in truth it rras, there being a violent' sfonn of 
rain and -wind.' “ No, sir (replied the Doctor), it is a very fine night. 
■The Lord is abroad.” 
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But I was most anxious concerning* Johnson’s 
decision upon “Night Thoughts,” which I esteem 
as a mass of the grandest and richest poetry that 
human genius has ever produced; arid was de- 
lighted to find this character of that work : “ In his 
‘ Night Thoughts’ he has exhibited a very wide 
display of original poetry, variegated with deep 
reflection and striking allusions : a wilderness of 
thought, in which the fertility of fancy scatters 
flowers of every hiie and of every odour. This 
is one of the few poenis in which blank verse 
could not be changed for rhyme, but with disad- 
vantage.” And afterwards, “ Particular lines are 
not to be regarded; the power is in the whole; 
and in the whole there is a magnificence like that 
ascribed to Chinese plantation, the magnificence 
of vast extent and endle.'ss diversity.” 

But there is in this Poem not only all that John- 
son so well brings in view, but a power of the 
PaUieticlc beyond almost any example that I 
have seen. He who doe.s not feel his nerves 
.shaken, and his heart pierced by many passages 
in this extraordinary work, particularly by that 
most aflbeting one which describes the gradual 
torment suffered by the contemplation of an ob- 
ject of affectionate attachment visibly and cer- 
tainly decaying info dissolution, must be of a 
liard and obstinate frame.- 

To all the other excellences of “ Night 
Thoughts” let me add the great and peculiar one, 
that they contain not only the noblest sentiments 
of virtue, and contemplations on immortality, but 
the Chrisiian Sacrifice, the Divine Propitiation, 
with all its interesting circumstances, and conso- 
lations to “ a wounded spirit,’* .solemnly and poeti- 
cally displayed in such imagery and language as 
cannot fail to c.\alt, animate, and sooth the truly 
pious. No book wljatcvcr can be recommended 
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to young persons,, with better liopes of seasoning 
their minds with vital religion thaii “ Young’s 
Night Thoughts.” 

In the Life of Swift it appears to me that John- 
son had a certain degree of prejudice against that 
extraordinary man, of which I have elsewhere 
had occasion to speak. Mr. Thomas Sheridan 
imputed it to a supposed apprehension in John- 
son, that Swift had not been sufficiently active in 
obtaining for him an Irish degree when it was so- 
licited®, but of this there was not sufficient evi- 
dence ; and let me not presume to charge John- 
son' with injustice, because he did not think so 
highly of the writings of this authour as I have 
done from my youth upwards. Yet that he had 
an unfavourable bias is evident, were it only from 
that passage in which he speaks of Swift’s prac- 
tice of saving, as, “ first ridiculous and at last de- 
testable and yet after some examination of cir- 
cumstances, finds himself obliged to own, that 
“ it will perhaps appear that he only liked one 
mode of expense better than another, and saved 
mefely that he might have something to give.” 

One observation which Johnson makes in Swift’s 
life should be often inculcated : “ It may be justly 
supposed, that there was in his conversation what 
appears so frequently in his letters, an afiectation 
of familiarity with the great, an ambition of mo- 
mentary equality, sought and enjoyed by the neg- 
lect of those ceremonies which custom has esta- 
blished as the barriers between one order, of so- 
ciety- and another. This transgression of regu- 
larity was by himself and his admirers .termed 
greatness of soul; .but a great. mind, disdains to 
' hold any thing by courtesy, and therefore never 
. .usurps what a lawful claimant may take. away. 

® See Yol. i.' p. 9d. 
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He that encroaches on another’s dignity puts 
himself in his power ; he is either repelled with 
helpless indignity, or endured by clemency and 
condescension.” 


Various Readings in the Life of Swift. 

r 

“Charity may he persuaded to think that it 
might be written by a man of a peculiar [opinions] 
character^ without ill intention. . . , 

“ He did not [disown] deny it. 

“ [To] hy whose kindness it is not unlikely 
that he was [indebted for] advanced to his bene- 
fices. 

“ [With] for this purpose he had recourse to 
Mr.Hkrley. 

“ Sharpe whom he [represents] describes as ‘the . 
harmless tool of others’ hate.’ 

“ Harley was slow because he was [iiresolute] 
doubtful. 

“ When [readers were not many] toe were not 
yet d nation of readers. 

“ [Eveiy man who] he that could say he knew 
him. ' 

“ Every man of known influence has so many 
[more] petitions [than] which he [can] cannot 
grant, that he must necessarily ofiend more than 
he [can gratify] gratifies. 

“ Ecclesiastical [preferments] benefices. 

“ Swift [procured] contrived an interview. 

“ [As a writer] in his works he has given very 
different specimens. 

** On all common occasions he habitually [as- 
sumes] affects a. style of [superiority] arrogance. 

“ By the [omission] neglect of those ceremonies. 

“That their merits filled the world [and] or 
that there M’as no [room for] hope of more.” 
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I have not confined myself to tlie order of the 
“LWes” in making" my few remarks. Indeed, a 
different order is observed hi the ori^nal publi- 
cation; and in the collection of Johnson’s Works. 
And should it be objected, that many of my va- 
rious readings are inconsiderable, those who 
make an objection will be pleased to consider, 
that such small particulars are intended for those 
who are nicely critical in composition, to whom 
they will be an acceptable selection. 

“Spence’s Anecdotes,” which are frequently 
quoted and referred to in Johnson’s "Lives of 
the Poets,” are in a manuscript collection, made 
by the Reverend Mr. Joseph Spence’', containing 
a number of particulars concerning eminent men. 
To each anecdote is marked the name of the per- 
son on whose, authority it is mentioned. This 
valuable collection is the property of the Duke 
of Newcastle, who, upon the applifcation of Sir 
Lucas Pepys, was pleased to permit it to be put 
into the hands of Dr. Johnson, who, I am sorry 
to think, made but an awkward return. “ Great 
assistance (says he) has been given me by Mr. 
Spence’s Collection, of which I consider the com- 
munication as a favour worthy of publick ac- 
knowledgment but he has not owned to whom 
he was obliged.; so that the acknowledgment is 
unappropriated to his Grace. 

While the world in general was filled with ad- 
miration of Johnson’s " Lives of the Poets,” there 
were narrow circles in which prejudice and re- 
sentment were, fostered, and from which attacks 
of different sorts issued against him®. . By some 

’ Joseph Spence, A.M. Rector of Great Harwood, in 

. Bnckinghamshire, and .Prebendary of Darham, died- at Ryflee^ in 
Surrey,, Angnst 20, 1768, He was a Rellow of New College in Ox- 
ford, and held the olGce of Professor of Poetry in that UniVersitv 
from 1728 to 1738. M.] 

*, From this disreputable class I except an ingenious though not 
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Tiolent Whigs he was arraigned of injustice to 
Milton ; by some Cambridge men of depreci- 
ating Gray ; and his expressing with a dignified 
freedom what he really thought of George Lord 
Lyttelton gave ofience to some of the friends of 
that nobleman, and particularly produced a de- 
claration of war against him from Mrs. Montagu, 
the ingenious . Essayist on Shakspeare, between 
whom and his Lordship a commerce of recipro- 
cal compliments had long been carried oil. . In 
this w^ar the smallest powers in abiance witli him 
were of course led to engage, at least on the de- 
fensive, and thus I, for one, was excluded from 
the enjoyment of “A Feast of Reason,” such. as 
Mr. Cumberland has described, w'ith a keen yet 
just and delicate pen, in his “ Observer.” These 
minute inconveniences gave not the least distur- 
bance to Johnson. He nobly said, when I talked 
to him of ^e feeble, though shrill outcry which 
had been raised, “ Sir, I considered myself as en- 
trusted with a certain portion of truth. I have 
given my opinion sincerely * let them show where 
they think me wrong.” 

• ^biile my friend is thus contemplated in the 
•splendour derived from his last and perhaps most 
admirable w'ork, I introduce him with peculiar 
propriety as the correspondent of Warren Hast- 
ings! a man whose regard reflects dignity even 
upon Johnson ; a man, the extent of whose abili- 
ties was equal to that of his power ; and who, by 
those who are fortunate enough to know him in 
private life, is admired for his literature and taste, 
and beloved for the candour, moderation, and 


satisfactory defence of Hammond, which I did not see till lately, by 
the favour of its nathour, m3' amiable friend, the Reverend iUr. Bevill, 
who published it without his name. It is a juvenile performance, 
but clcgajitly written, with classicsil enthusiasm of sentiment, and 
yet with a becoming modesty*, and {^rcat respect for Dr. Johnson. 
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mildness of his character. Were I capable of 
pa5'ing a suitable tribute of admiration to him, I 
should certainly not withhold it at a moment” 
when it is not possible that I should be suspected 
of being.an interested flatterer. But how weak 
would be my yoice after that of the millions whom 
he governed.' His condescending and obliging 
compliance with my solicitation, I with humble 
gratitude acknowledge; and while by publishing 
his letter to me, accompanying the valuable com- 
munication, I do eminent honour to my great 
friend, I shall entirely disregard any invidious 
suggestions, that. as I in some degree participate 
in the honour, I have, at the same time, the grati- 
fication of ray own vanity in view. 


“ TO JAMES BOSWELL, ESQ. 

“ SIR, ■ Park Lane, Dec. 2, 1790. 

** I HAVE been fortunately spared the troublesome 
suspense of a long search, to which, in perform- 
ance of my promise, I have devoted this morning, 
by lighting upon the objects of it among the first 
papers that I laid ray bands oh : my veneration 
for your great and good friend. Dr. Johnson, and 
the pride, or I hope something of a better sen- 
•timent, which I indulge in possessing such me- 
morials of his good will towards me, having in- 
duced me to bind them in a p^arcel containing 
other select papers, and labelled with the titles 
ajSpertaining to them. They consist but of three 
letters, which I believe were all that I ever re- 
ceived from Dr. Johnson. Of these, one, which 
was written in quadruplicate, under the different 
dates of its respective despatches, has already 
been made publick, but not from any communi- 


VOL. IV. 


* Janiiarj’, 1791. 
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cation of mine. This, however, I have joined to 
the rest; and have now the pleasure of sending 
them to you for the use to which you informed 
me it was your desire to destine them. 

“My promise was pledged with the condi- 
tion, that if the letters were found to contain any 
thing which should render them improper for the 
publick eye, you would dispense with the per- 
formance of it. You will have the goodness, I 
am sure, to pardon my recalling this stipulation 
to your recollection, as I shall be loath to appear 
negligent of that obligation which is always im- 
plied in an epistolary confidence. In the reser- 
vation of that right I have read them over with 
the most scrupulous attention, but have not seen 
in them the slightest cause on that ground to 
withhold them from , you. But, though uot on 
that, yet on another ground I own I feel a little, 
yet but a little reluctance to part with them : I 
mean on that of ray own credit, which I fear will 
suffer by the information conveyed by them, that 
I was early in the possession of such valuable in- 
structions for the beneficial employment of the 
influence of my late station, and (as it may seem) 
have so little availed myself of them. Whether I 
could, if it were necessary, defend myself against 
such an imputation, it little concerns the world to 
know, I look only to the effect which these re- 
licks may produce, considered as evidences of the 
virtues of their authour: and believing that they 
will be found to display an uncommon warmth of 
private friendship, and a mind ever attentive to 
the improvement and extension of useful know- 
ledge, and solicitous for the interests of mankind, 
I can cheerfully submit to the little sacrifice of 
my own fame, to contribute to the illustration of 
so great and venerable a character. They can- 
not be better applied, for that end, than by being 
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entrusted . to your hands. Allow me, with this 
offering, to infer from it a proof of the very great 
esteem' with which I have the honour to profess 
myself, 

“ SIR, 

“ Your most obedient 

“ And most humble servant, 

“ Warren Hastings.” 

, * I 

“ P. S. At some ftiture time, and wheii j^oii 
have no farther occasion for these papers, I shall 
be obliged to yoii if you will return tliem.” 

The last of the three letters thus graciously put 
into my hands, and which has already appeared 
in publick, belongs to this year ; but I shall pre- 
viously insert the first two in the order of their 
dates. They altogether form a grand group in 
ray biographical picture. 


“TO THE HONOURABLE warren HASTINGS, ESq. 

“sir, . ' , • 

“Though I have had butlittle personalknowledge 
of you, I have had enough to make me wish for 
more; and though it be now a long time since I 
was honoured by your visit, I had too much plea- 
sure from it' to forget it. By those w'hom w'e de- 
light to remember we- are unwilling to be forgot- 
ten; -and therefore I cannot omit this opportunity 
of reviving myself in your memory by a letter 
which you will receive from the hands of my 
friend Mr. Chambers’.; a man whose purity of 
manners and vigour of mind are sufficient to make 
every thing welcome that'he brings. 


* AHcrwards Sir Robert' Cliambcrs, one of bis Majcsl 3 ’’s Judges 
in Indin. ' • ■ - . 

■ D 2 
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“That this is my only reason for writing will, 
be too apparent by the uselessness of my letter to 
any other purpose. ■ I.have no questions to .ask; 
not that I want curiosity after either the ancient 
or present state of regions,, in which have been 
seen all the power and splendour of wide ex- 
tended empire ; and -.which, as by some grant of 
natural superiority, supply the rest of the world 
with almost all that pride desires, and luxury en- 
joys. But my knowledge of them is too scanty 
to furnish .me with proper topicks of inquiry; I, 
can only wish for information; and hope, that a 
mind comprehensive like yours will find leisure, 
amidst the cares of your important station, to in- 
quire into many subjects of which the European, 
world either thinks not at all, or thinks with de- 
ficient intelligence and uncertain conjecture. I 
shall hope, that he who once intended to increase 
the learning of his country by the introduction of 
the Persian language, will examine nicely the tra- 
ditions and histories of the East; that he will 
survey the wonders of its ancient edifices, and 
trace the vestiges of its ruined cities; and that, 
at his return, we shall know the arts and opinions 
of a race of men, from whom very little has been 
hitherto derived. 

“ You, sir, have no need of being told by me, 
how much may be added by your attention and 
patronage to experimental knowledge and natural 
history. There are arts of manufacture practised 
in the countries in which you preside, which are 
yet very imperfectly known here, either to arti- 
ficers or philosophers. Of the natural produc- 
tions, animate and inanimate, we yet have so 
little intelligence that our books are filled, I fear, 
with conjectures about things which an Indian 
peasant knows by his senses. 

“ Many of those things my first wish is to see; 
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my second to know, by such accounts as a man 
like you* will be able to give., . 

“As I have-not skill to ask proper, questions* . 
I -have likewise no such access to . great men, as 
can enable me to send. you; any political-informal 
tion; Of the agitations of an unsettled govern- 
ment; and the struggles of. a feeble ministry,, care 
is doubtless taken to give you more exact ac- 
counts than-1 can obtain. If you are inclined to 
interest yourself much in publick transactions, , it 
is no misfortune to you to be distant from them. 

- .“That literature is not totally forsaking us, 
and that your favourite language is not neglected, 
will appear from the book®, which I should have 
pleased myself more with sending, if I could have 
presented it bound : but time was wanting. I 
beg, however, sir, that you will accept it from a 
mail very desirous. of your regard; and that if 
you think- me able to ’ gratify • you by any thing 
more important you will ernploy me. 

“ I am now going to take leave, perhaps a very 
long leave, of my dear Mr. Chambers. That he 
is going to live where you govern may justly 
alleviate the regard of parting; and the hope of 
seeing both him and you again, which 1 am not 
willing. to mingle with doubt, must, at present, 
comfort as it can. 


“March 30, 1774.” 


SIR, 

“ Your most humble servant, 

“ Sam. Johnson.” 


TO THE SAME. 

. “ sir; 

“ Being informed that by the departure of a ship, 
there is now an opportunity of writing to Bengal, 
1 am unwilling to slip out of your memory by my 

• Joucs’s “Persian Grammar.” 
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own negligence, and therefore take the liberty of 
reminding you of my existence, by sending yoii a 
book which is not yet made publick. 

“ I have lately visited a region less remote, and 
less illustrious than India, which afforded some 
occasions for speculation ; what has occurred to 
me I have put into the volume®, of which I beg 
your acceptance. 

“Men in your station seldom have presents 
totally disinterested ; my book is received, let me 
now make my request. 

“ There is, sir, somewhere within your govern- 
ment, a young adventurer, one Chauncey Law- 
rence^ whose father is one of my oldest friends. 
Be pleased to show the young man what coun- 
tenance is fit, whether he wants to be restrained 
by your -authority, or encouraged by your favour. . 
His father is now President of the College of 
Physician^, a man venerable for his knowledge, 
and more venerable for his virtue. 

“ I wish you a prosperous government, a safe 
return, and a long enjoyment of plenty and tran- 
quillity. 

“ I am, SIR, 

“ Your most obedient 

“ And most humble servant, 

“ Sam. Johnson.” 

“ London, Dec. 20, 1774.” 


TO THE SAME. 

“ SIR, Jan. 9, 1781. 

“ Amidst the importance and multiplicity of 
affairs in which your great office engages you, I 
take the liberty of recalling your attention for a- 
moment to literature, and will not prolong the in- 


’ " Journey lo llio Western Islands of Scotland.” 
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terruption by an apology which your cliaracter 
makes needless. ■ 

“Mr. Hoole, a gentleman long known, and 
long esteemed in the India House, after having 
translated Tasso, has undertaken Ariosto.. How 
well he is qualified for his. undertaking he has 
already shown. He is desirous, sir, of your fa- 
vour in promoting his proposals, and flatters me 
by supposing that my testimony may advance his 
interest. 

“ It is a new thing for a clerk of the India 
House to translate poets; — ^it is new for a Go- 
vernor of Bengal to patronize learning. . That.he 
may find his ingenuity rewarded, and that learn- 
ing may flourish under .'your protection, is the 
wish of, 

“ SIR, 1 

Your most humble servant, 

' “ Sam.' Johnson.” 

I 

I vvrote to him in February, complaining of 
having been troubled by a recurrence of the per- 
plexing question of Liberty and Necessity ; — ^and 
mentioning that I hoped soon to meet him again 
in London.' 


“to JAMES BOSWELL, ESQ. 

“ dear sir, , , . 

“ I HOPED you had got rid of all this hypocrisy 
of misery. What have you to do with Liberty 
and Necessity? Or what more than to hold your 
tongueabout.it?. Do not doubt but I shall be most . 
heartily glad to see you here again, for I love 
every part about you but your aflectation of dis- 
tress; 

“ I have at last finished my Lives, and have 
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laid up for you. a load of copy, all out of order, 
so that it will amuse ypu a long time to set it 
riglit. Come, to me, my’ dear Bqzzy, and let us 
be as happy as we can. We will go again to the 
Mitre, and. talk old times over. ; 

“ I am, DEAR SIR, 

“ Yours affectionately, 

» March 14, 1781." “ SAM. JoHNSON.” 


On Monday, March 19, I arrived in London, 
and on Tuesday, the 20th, met him in Fleet 
Street, walking, or rather, indeed . moving along,; 
for bis peculiar march is thus described in a very 
just and picturesque, manner, in a. short Life^ of 
him published very soon after his death When 
he.walked the streets, what.with, the constant roll 
of his head, and the , concomitant motion of his 
body, he appeared to make his way by that mo- 
tion, independent of his feet.” That he was often . 
much stared at while he advanced in this man- 
ner may easily be believed ; but it was not safe 
to make sport of one so .robust as he was. Mr. 
Langton saw him one day, in a fit of absence, by 
a sudden start, drive the load off a porter’s back', 
and walk forward briskly, without being consci- 
ous of what he had done. The porter was very 
angry, but stood still, and eyed the huge figure 
with much earnestness, till he was satisfied that 
his wisest course was to be quiet, and take up 
his burthen again. 

Our accidental meeting in the street after a long 

* Published by Kearsley, with tbis well ofaosou motto: 

« . I ■ . From his cradle 

He was a Scholar, and .a ripo and good one : 

And to add greater honours to his age ^ 

Than man could give him, ho died fearing Heaven." 

Shakspcare. 
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separation was a pleasing surprise to us both. 
He stepped aside with me into Falcon Courts 
and made kind inquiries about iny family, and as 
we were in a hurry going different ways, I pro- 
mised to call on him. next day; he said he was 
engaged to go out in the morning. “ Early, sir?” 
said 1. Johnson. “AYhy, sir, a London morn- 
ing does not go with the sun.” 

I waited on him next evening, and he gave me 
a great portion of his original manuscript of his 
‘ Lives of the Poets,’ which he had preserved for 
me. 

I found on visiting his friend, Mr. Thrale, that 
lie w'as now very ill, and had removed, I suppose 
by the solicitation of Mrs. Thrale, to a house in 
Grosvenor Square. I was sorry to see him sadly 
changed in his appearance. 

lie told me I might now' have the pleasure’ to, 
see Dr. Johnson drink w'ine again, for he had 
lately . returned to it. When 1 mentioned this 
to Johnson, he said, “ I drink it now sometimes, 
but not socially,” The first evening that I was 
with him at Thrale’s, I observed he poured a 
large quantity of it into a glass, and swallowed 
it greedily. Every thing about his character and 
manners was forcible and violent; there never 
W'as any moderation; many a day did he fast, 
many a year did he refrain from w’ine ; but when 
he did eat, it was voraciously ; when he did drink 
wine, it Was copiously. He could practise ab- 
stinence, but not temperance. 

Mrs. Thrale and I had a dispute whether Shak- 
speare or Milton had draw'n the most admirable 
picture of a man®. I was for tShakspeare ; Mrs. 


' ^ Siinkspc.'irc makes Hninlct thus describe Iiis fatlior: ' 

„ . “ Sec wiiat a grace was sc.aled on this brow: ‘ 
Hyperion’s curl's, the front of Jove himself, • 
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Thrale for Milton ; and after a fair hearing;, John- 
son decided for my opinion®. 

I told him of one of Mr. Burke’s playful sallies 
upon Dean MarJay’: “ I don’t like the Deanery 
of Ferns, it sounds so like a barren title/’ — “ Dr. 
'Meath should have it said I. Johnson laughed, 
and condescending to trifle in the same niode of 
conceit, suggested Dr. Moss. 

He said, “ Mrs. Montagu has dropt me. 3\ow, 
sir, there are people whom one should like veiy 
well to drop, but would not wish to be dropped 
by.” He certainly was vain of the society of la- 
dies, and, could make himself very agreeable to 
them when he chose it; Sir Joshua Reynolds 
agreed with me that he could. Mr. Gibbon, with 
his usual sneer, controverted it, perhaps in resent- 
ment of Johnson’s having talked with some dis- 
gust of his ugliness, which one would think a 
philosopher would not mind. Dean Marlay wit- 
tily observed, “A lady may be vain when she 
can turn a wolf dog into a lap dog.” 

The election for Ayrshire) my own county, was 

N • 

An eye like Mars, to threaten and command; 

A station like the herald. Mercury, 

New-lighted on a licaTcn-kissing hill; 

,A combination, and a form, indeed. 

Where every God did seem to set his seal. 

To give the world assurance of a man." 

Milton thns portrays our first parent, Adam ; 

“ His fair large front and eye sublime declar’d 
Absolute rule; and hyacintiiine locks 
Round from his parted forelock manly hnng 
Clust’ring, but not beneath his shoulders broad.” 

^ [It is strange that the .picture drawn by the unlearned Sfaak- 
speare should be full of classical images, and that by the learned 
Milton void of them. — ^Milton's description appears to me more pic- 
turesque. K.] 

^ [Dr. Richard Marlay, afterwards Lord Rishop of Waterford; a 
very amiable, benevolent, and ingenious mau. He was chosen a 
member of the Literary Club in 1777, and died in Dublin, July 2, 
1802, in bis 75th year. M.] 
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this spring tried upon a petition, before h Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons. I was one of 
the Counsel for the sitting member, and took the 
liberty of previously stating different points to 
Johnson, who never failed to see them clearly, 
and to supply me with some good hints. He 
dictated to me the following note upon the regis- 
tration of deeds ; 

“ All laws are made for the conveniehcy of the 
community ; what is legally done should be le- 
gally recorded, that the state of things may be 
knowni and that wherever evidence is requisite, 
evidence may be had. For this reason, the obli- 
gation to frame and establish a legal register is 
enforced by a legal penalty, which penalty is the 
want of that perfection and plenitude of right' 
which a register would give. Thence it follows, 
that this is not an objection merely legal ; for the 
reason on . which the law stands being equitable' 
makes'it an equitable objection.?- 

“This (said he) you must enlarge on when 
speaking to the Committee. You must not argue 
there as if you were arguing in the schools ; close 
reasoning will not fix their attention; you must 
say the same thing over and over again in different 
words. If you say it but once, they miss it in a 
moment of inattention. It is unjust, sir, to cen- 
sure lawyers for multiplying words when they 
argue ; it is often necessary for them to multiply 
words.” 

His notion of the duty of a member of Parlia- 
• nient, sitting upon an election committee,, was 
very high ; and when he was told of a gentleman, 
upon one of those committees, who read the 
newspapers, part of the time, and slept the rest, 
while the merits of a vote were examined' by the 
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counsel; and as ad excuse, when challenged by* 
the chairman for such behaviour, bluntly an- 
swered, “ I had made up my mind upon that 
case — ^Johnson, with an indignant contempt, 
said, “ If he was such a rogue as to make up his 
mind upon a case without hearing it, he should 
not have been such a fool as to tell it.’ — “ I think 
(said Mr. Dudley Long, how North) the Doctor, 
has pretty plainly made him out to be both rogue 
and fool.” 

Johnson’s profound reverence for the Hierarchy, 
made him expect from Bishops the highest de- 
gree of decorum; he was oflfended even at their 
going to taverns : “ A bishop (said he) has nothing 
to do at, a tippling house. It is not indeed im- 
moral in him to go to a tavern; neither would it 
be immoral in him to whip a top in Grosvenor 
Square : but if hd did, 1 hope the boys would fall 
upon him and apply the whip to him. There are 
gradations in conduct; there is morality ,-^de- 
cency, — propriety. None of these should be vio- 
lated by a bishop. A bishop should not go to a 
house where he may meet a young fellow leading 
out a wench.” Boswell. “ But, sir, evei’y tavern 
does not admit women.” Johnson. “ Depend 
upon it, sir, any tavern will admit a well dressed 
man and a well dressed woman; they will not 
perhaps admit a woman whom they see every night 
walking by their door in the street. But a well 
dressed man may lead in a well dressed woman 
to any tavern in London. Taverns sell meat and 
drink, and will sell them to any body who can 
eat and can , drink. You may as well say that 
a mercer will not sell silks to a woman of the 
town.” 

He also disapproved of bishops going to routs, 
at least of their staying at them longer than their 
presence commanded respect. He mentioned a 
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])articular bishop. “ Poh ! (said i\Irs. Thrale) the 

Bishop of is never minded at a rout.” 

Boswell. “When a bishop places himself in a 
situation where he has no distinct character, and 
is of no consequence, he degrades the dignity of 
his order.” Johnson. “ Mr. Boswell, madam, 
has said it as correctly as it could be.” ■ 

' Nor was it only in tlie dignitaries of the Church 
that Johnson required a particular decorum and 
delicacy of behaviour; he justly considered that 
the clergy, as persons set apart for the sacred of- 
fice of serving at the altar, and impressing the 
minds of meu with the awful concerns of a future 
stale, should be somewhat more serious than the 
generality of mankind, and have a suitable com- 
posure of manners. A due sense of the dignit}' 
of their profession, independent of higher motives, 
will ever prevent them -from losing their distinc- 
tion in an indiscriminate sociality ; and did snch 
as aftect this know how much it lessens them in 
the eyes of those whom they think to please by 
it, they would feel themselves much mortified. 

Johnson and his friend Beauclerk were once 
together in company with several clergymen, who 
thought that they should appear to advantage 
by assuming the lax jollity of men of the world; 
which, as it may be observed in similar cases, they 
carried to noisy excess. Johnson, who they- ex- 
pected would be entertained, sat grave and silent 
for some time; at last, turning to Beauclerk, he 
said, by no means in a whisper, " This merriment 
of parsons is mighty offensive.” 

Even the dress of a clergyman should be in 
character, and nothing can be more despicable 
than conceited attempts at avoiding the appear- 
ance of the clerical order; attempts which are as 
ineffectual as they are pitiful. Dr. Porteus, now 
Bishop of London, in his excellent charge when 
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presiding orer the diocess of Chester, justly ani- 
madverts upon this subject ; and observes of a 
reverend fop, that he ** can be but half a hcau,'' 

Addison, in " The Spectator,” has given ns a 
fine portrait of a clergyman who is supposed to 
be a member of his Club; and Johnson has ex- 
hibited a model, iu the character of Mr. Mudge^, 
which has escaped the collectors of his works, 
but which he owned to me, and which indeed he 
showed to Sir Joshua Reynolds at the lime when 
it was written. It bears the genuine marks of 
Johnson’s best manner, and is as foUavi^s: 

"The Reverend jSIr. Zaahariah ^udg-e. Pre- 
bendary of Exeter, and Ticar of St Andrews’s in 
Plymouth; a man equally eminent for his virtues 
and abilities, and at once beloved as a companion 
and reverenced as a pastor. He had tliat general 
curiosity to which no kind of knowledge is indif- 
ferent or superfluous; and that general benevo- 
lence by which no order of men is hated or 
despised. 

“ His principles both of thought and action 
Avere great and comprehensive. By a solicitous 
examination of objections, and judicious compa- 
rison of opposite arguments, he attained what in- 
quiry never gives but to industry and perspicnitr, 
a fimi and unshaken settlement of conviction. 
Buthisfirmness was without asperity: for, know- 
ing with how much difficulty truth was sometimes 
found, be did not wonder that many missed il. 

“ The general course of his life was determined 
by his profession : he studied the sacred volumes 
in the original languages: with what diligence and 
success his JVo/cs i/jwn the Psalms give sufficient 
evidence. He once endeavoured to add the 
knowledge of Arabick to that of Hebrew: Inif, 
finding his thoughts too much diverted from other 
* Sec VeL J. p. nip. 
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studies, after some time desisted from his* pur- 
pose. ... 

• “ His discharge of parochial duties was exem- 
plary. , How his Sennotis were composed may be 
learned from the excellent volume which he has 
given to the publick; but how they were deli- 
vered can be known only to those that heard 
them; for as he appeared in the pulpit, %vords will 
not easily describe him. His delivery, though 
unconstrained, was not negligent, and, though 
forcible, was not turbuleut; disdaining anxious 
nicety of emphasis and laboured artifice of action, 
it captivated the hearer by its natural dignity, it 
roused the sluggish, and fixed the volatile, and 
detained the mind upon the subject without di- 
recting it to the speaker. 

“ The grandeur and solemnity of the preacher 
.did not intrude upon his general behaviour; at 
the table of his friends he was a companion com- 
municative ^aud aUentive, of unaffected manners, 
of manly cheerfulness, willing to please, and easy 
to be pleased. His acquaintance was universally 
solicited, and his presence obstructed no enjoy- 
ment which religion did not forbid. Though stu- 
dious he was popular ; though argumentative he 
was modest; though inflexible he w'as candid; 
and though metaphysical yet orthodox®.” 

On Friday, March 30 , 1 dined with him at Sir 
Joshua Heynolds’s, with the Earl of Charlemont, 
Sir Annesley Stewart, Mr. Eliot, of Port-Eliot, 
Mr. Burke, Dean' Marlay, Mr. Langton; a most 
agreeable day, of which I regret that every cir- 
cumstance is not preserved ; but it is unreason- 
able to require .such a multiplication of felicity.' 

Mr. Eliot, with whom Dr. Walter Harte had 

. ® “ London Chronicle,” May 2, 1769. This respect able man is 
’lliere mentioned to have died bn the 3d of April, that year, at Cof- 
tlect, tUo scat of Tiioinas Veale, Esq. in bis Way to London. 
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travelled, talked to us of his *5 History of Gusta- 
viis Adolphus,” which he said was a very good 
book in the German translation. Johnson. 
“ Harte was excessively vain.' He put copies of 
his, book in -manuscript into the hands of Lord 
Chesterfield and Lord Granville, that they might 
revise it.. Now hoAv absurd was it to suppose 
that two such nobleman would revise so big a 
manuscript. Poor man ! lie left London the day. 
of the publication of his book, that he might be 
out of the way of the great praise he was td 
receive; and he’ was ashamed to return when lie 
found how ill his book hadv succeeded. It was 
unlucky in coming out bn the same day with Ro- 
bertson’s ‘ History of Scotland.’ His husbandry, 
however, is good.” Boswell. “ So he was fitter 
for that than for heroick history : he did well when 
he turned his sword into a ploughshare.” 

Mr. Eliot mentioned a curious liquor peculiar 
to his country, which the Cornish fishermen drink; 
They call it Mahogany; and it is made of two 
parts gin and one part treacle, well beaten toge- 
ther. I begged to have some of it made, which 
was done with proper skill by Mr. Eliot. I ' 
thought it very good liquor; and said it was a 
counterpart of what is called Athol Porridge 
in the Highlands of Scotland, which is a- mix- 
ture of whisky and honey. Johnson said, “ that 
must be a better liquor than the Cornish, for both 
its component parts are better.” He also ob- 
served, Mahogany must be a modern name; for 
it is not long since the wood called mahogany 
was known in this country.” I mentioned his 
scale of liquors : — claret for boys, — port for men, 
— ^brandy for heroes. “ Then (said Mr. Burke) 
let me have claret : I love to be a boy ; to have 
the careless gaiet}' of boyish days.’* Johnson. 

“ I should drink claret too, if it would give me 
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that; but it.does not : it neither mstkes boys ineh, 
nor men boysi You’ll. be drowned by it, before 
it has any effect upon you.” . . ■ . , 

I vehtured to mention a ludicrous paragraph in 
the newspapers, that Dr. Johnson was learning to 
dance of Vestris. Lord Charleinont, w’ishing to 
excite him to talk, proposed in a whisper tliat he 
should be asked whether it was true. “ Shall I 
ask him ?” said his Lordship. We were, by a 
great majority, clear for the experiment. Upon 
which his Lordship very gravely, aud with a 
courteous air, said, “ Pray,- sir, is it true that you 
are taking lessons ,of Vestris?” This was risk- 
ing a good deal, and required the boldness of a 
General of Irish Volunteers to make the attempt. 
Johnson was at first startled, and in some heat 
answered, “ How can your Lordship ask so sim- 
ple a question ?” But immediately recovering 
himself, whether from unwdliingness to be de- 
ceived or to appear deceived, or whether from 
real good humour he kept up the joke: “ Na}^ 

, but if any body w’ere to answer the paragraph 
• and contradict it, I’d have a reply and would say 
that he who contradicted it was no friend either 
to Vestris or me. For why should not Dr. John- 
son add to his other powers a little corporeal 
agility ? Socrates learnt to dance at an advanced 
age, and Cato learnt Greek at an advanced age. 
Then it might proceed to say, that this Johnson, 
not content with dancing on the ground, might 
dance on the rope ; aud they might introduce the 
elephant dancing on the rope. A -nobleman * 
wrote a play, called ‘ Love in a Hollow Tree.’ 
'He found out that it was a bad one, and therer 
fore-wished to buy up all the -copies and burn 
them. The Duchess of Marlborough -had kept 
onel;- aud when he was against her at an elec- 
* * William, the first Viscount Grimston. 

VOL. lY. E 
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tion, she: bad a new edition of it printed, and 
prefixed to it, as a frontispiece, an elephant dancr 
ing on a. rope; to show that his Lordship’s writt 
ing, comedy .was as awkward as an elephant danc- 
ing on a rOpej” ... 

On, Sunday, April 1, I dined with hiin at Mh 
Thrale’s, with Sir. Philip Jennings Clerk and 
Mr. Perkins who had the superintendetifce of 
Mr. .Thrale’s. brewery with a salary of five hun- 
dred pounds.a year. Sir Philip had the appear- 
ance of a gentleman of ancient faniilyi, well ad- 
vanced in life., He, wore his own white hair in 
a bag of goodly size, a black velvet coat, with an 
embroidered waistcoat, and very rich laced ruf- 
fles ; which Mrs. Thrale said .were old fashioned, 
but which, for that reason, I thought the more re- 
spectable, more like a Tory; yet Sir Philip was 
tjben in oppositiort in Parliament. “ Ah, sir (said 
Johnson), ancient ruffles and modern' pridcipleS 
do not agree.” Sir Philip defended the Opposi- 
tion to the American war ably aiid with temper, 
and I joined him. He said the majority of the 
nation was against the ministry. Johnson. “ jfj 
sir, ani against the ministry ; but it is for having 
’too little of that of which Opposition thinks they 
have too much. Were I minister, if ariy man 
wagged his finger against me, he should be turhed 
out ; for that which it is in the power of Govern- 
ment to give at pleasure to one or to another 
should be given to the supporters of Goverumentj 
If you will not oppose at the expense of losing 
your place, your opposition will not be honesty 
you will feel no serious grievance ; ’and the pre- 
sent opposition is only a contest to get what 
others have. Sir Robert Walpole acted as I 
would do. As to the American war, the sense of 
the nation is toitli the ministry. The majority of 
^ See Tol. ii. p. 289. 
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those 'who cm widerstait^ is witTi it ; the majOTity 
of those who can only hear is against it; and as 
tbosle who. can' only hear are niore nunreroiis than 
those who can understand, and Opposition is al- 
ways loudest, a majority of the rabble will be for 
Opposition.” 

This boisterous vivacity entertained lis : but 
the truth in my opinion was, that those who could 
understand the best were agninst the American 
war, as almost every nian now is, when the quea- 
tion has been coolly considered. 

- Mrs. Thrale gave high praise tp Mr: Dudley 
Long (how North). . Johnson; “.Nay, nay dear 
lady, don’t talk so. Mr. Long’s character is very 
shorts It is nothing. He fills a* chair. He is a 
man of genteel appearance, and that is all®. ’ f 
know nobody who blasts by praise as you do : 
for Whenever there is exaggerated praise; every 
body is set against a character. They are pro- 
voked to attack it. ^ Now there is Pepys-*; you 
praised that man with such disproportion' that I 
was incited to lessen hiin, perhaps more than he 
deserves. His blood is upon j'our head. By the 
same principle your malice defeats itself;' for 
yonr censure is too violent. And yet (looking 
to . her ■hath r-a-' leering' smile), she is tlie first wo- 

^ Hero JoliTison cbudcgccn'dod'td'p!a}''npoh tlie wdidS £ong ikiu\ 
sJioti. But littlo -did Lc- know that, o^ring‘ to Mr. Long’s reserve 
in his presence,. he was talking liras of a gentleman dislingnished 
amongst Ins' acquaintance for aenteness of wit'j one tS •n'hom" I 
think the French ej^rcssion,- “JZ prti7fe d’espriti” is partichlarlj' 
suited. ; He ha's gmliOcd me by mentioning that he heard Dr. John- 
son say, “ Sir,' if I were to lose Boswell,' it would be’ a limb aniiin- 
tated.” . . ; 

W’illiam Weller Pcpjr s, Esq. one of the' Masters' in the High • 
Court of .Cliancery, and;wcli known in polite circles. My acquaiiitr 
ance with him is not sutEcient to enable me to speak of him from my 
own" ju'dgmenk But I know that both at Eton and .Oxford he was 
the intimate friend of the late Sir James MacdonaId,‘'thc MareeUu's of 
Scotland, whoso extraordinary, talents. learning, and virtiies will 
ever bo remembered with admiration and regret. 

E 2 
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Some other gentleraeii came in. Tlie conver- 
sation concerning the person whose character. 
Dr. Johnson had treated so slightingly, as he did 
not know his merit, w’as resumed. Mrs. Thrale 
said, You think so of him, sir, because he is 
quiet, and does not exert himself with force. 
You’ll be saying the same thing of Mr. ****.* 
there, who sits as quiet — .” This was not Veil 
bred; and Johnson did not* let it pass witliout 
correction. “jVay, madam, what right have you 
to talk thus? Both Mr.-* ^ and I have rea- 
son to take it ill. You may talk so of Mr. ’*'***^ • 
but why do.you make me do it? Have I said any 
thing against Mr. *****? You have set him 
that I might shoot him ; but I have not shot him.” • 

One . of the gentlemen said he had seen three 
folio volumes of Dr. Johnson’s sayings collected 
by me. “ I must put you fright, sir (said I), for 
I. am .very exact in authenticity. You could not. 
see folio, volumes, for I have none: you might 
have seen some in quarto and octavo. This is 
an inattention which one should guard against.” 
Johnson.' “ Sir, it. is a want of concern about 
veracity. He does not know that he. saw a7u/ 
volumes. .If he had seen them he could have re- 
membered their size.” • 

Mr. Thrale appeared very lethargick to day. — 
I saw. him again on Monday evening, at which 
'time he was not thought to be in immediate 
danger; but early in the morning of Wednesday, 
the 4th, he. expired. Johnson was in the house, 
and thus mentions the event: “ I felt almost the 
last flutter of his. pulse, and looked for the last 
time upon the face that for fifteen years had never 
been turned upon me but with respect and be- 
nignity V’ Dppn that day there was a Call of the 

..* .Prayers and -AleditnUons, p. 191. 

[Johnson’s expressions on this occasion remind us of Isaac tVal- 
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Literary Club ; but Johnson apologized for his 
absence by the following.note; 

Mr. Johnson knows that Sir Jpshua Reynolds ■ 
and the other gentlemen will excuse his incpm- ' 
pliance with the Call, 'when they are told that 
Mr. Tfarale died tliis morning.” 

“ Wednesday.” 

Mr. Thrale’s death was a very essential loss to 
Johnson, who, although he did not foresee all that 
afterwards happened, was sufficiently convinced 
that the comforts which Mr. Thrale’s family af- 
forded him would no w in a great measure cease. 
He, however, continued to show a kind attention 
to his widow and children as Jong as it was ac- 
ceptable; and he took .upon him, with a %'ery 
eam^t concern, the office of one of his execu- 
tors, the importance of which seemed greater 
thau usual .to him, from his circumstances hav- 
ing been always such, that he had scarcely any 
share in the real business of life. His friends of 
the -Club were in hopes that Mr. Thrale might 
have made a liberal provision for him for his life, 
which, as Mr. Thrale left no son and a veiy large 
fortnne, it would have been highly to his honour 
•to have done ; and, considering Dr. Johnson’s 
age, could not have been of long duration; but 
he iequeatbed him only two hundred ■ pounds, 
which was the legacy given to each of his execu- 
tors. I could not but be somewhat diverted by 
hearing Johnson talk in a pompous manner of his 
uew office, and particularly of the conceras of the 
brewery, which it was at last resolved should be 


ton’s calogT on WTnfgift, in his life of Hooker. — ** He lired — lo- 
be present 'at the expiration of her [Q. Elizabeth’s] last breath, and 
to behold the closing- of those eyes that had longlooked npon him 
-with reverence and affection.” K.] 
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sold. Lprd Lucan tells a very good story, which, 
if not precisely exact, is certainly characteristi- 
cal : that when the sale of Thrale’s brewery was 
going forward^ Johnson appeared bustling about, 
>vith an inkhorn and pen in his .buttonhole, like 
an exciseman; and on being asked what he 
really considered to be the Talue of the property 
which was ,to be disposed of, answered, “ We 
are not here to sell a parcel of boilers and vats, 
but the potentiality of growing rich beypnd the 
dreams of avarice.” 

On Friday, April 6, he carried me to dine at a 
dub, which, at his desire, had been lately formed 
at the Queen’s Arms, in St Paul’s Churchyard. 
He told Mr. Hoole that he wished to have a City 
Cliibt axid asked him to collect one; but said he, 
** Don’t let them be patriots.” The company 
were to day "very sensible, well behaved men. I 
have -preserved only two particulars of his con- 
versation. He said he was' glad Lord George 
■ Gordon had escaped, rather than that a prece- 
dent should be established for hanging a man for 
constructive treason ; which, in consistency with 
his true, mauly, constitutional Toryism, be con- 
sidered would be a dangerous engine of arbi- 
trary power. And upon its being mentioned 
that -an opulent and very indolent Scotch noble- 
man, who totally resigned the management of 
his affairs to a man of knowledge and abilities, 
had claimed some merit by saying, .5*. The next 
best thing to managing a man's own affairs well 
is being sensible of incapacity and , not attempt- 
ing i^ but having full confidence in one who can 
do it Johnson. “ Nay, sir, this is paltry.—- 
There is a middle course. Let a man give ap- 
plication and depend upon it he will soon get 
•above a despicable state of helplessness, and at- 
tain the power of acting for himself.” 
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' Oh Saturdayj April 7, 1 dined with him at Mr. 
Hooles with Oovernour- Bouchier and Captain 
Orme,. both of whom had been long in the East 
Indies; and being of good sense and observation 
were Tery. entertaining. Johnson defended the 
nrieutal regulation of differentcfl^ts of men®, which 
was objected to as totally destructive of the hopes 
of j-ising in. society by personal merit. He show- 
ed that there was a’jp777i«pZc in it sufficiently plau- 
sible by , analogy. We see (said he) in metals 
that there. are different species; and so likewise 
in animals,, though one species may not differ very 
widely from another, as in the species of dogs, — 
the cur, the spaniel, the mastiff The Bramins 
are the.mastids of mankind.” 

. On Thursday, April J2, I dined with him at 
a. Bishop’s, where were-. Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
Mr. Berenger, and some more company. He 
had dined the day befoi*e at another Bishop’s. I 
have unfortunately recorded none of bis conver- 
sation at the Bishop’s where we dined together; 
but I have preserved his ingenious defence of his 
dining twice abroad in Passion-week; a laxity, 
in which I am convinced he would not have in- 
dulged himself at the time when he wrote his so- 
lemn paper in “ The Rambler,” upon that awful 
season. It appeared to me that by being much 
more in company, and enjoying more luxurious 
living, he had contracted a keener relish for 
pleasure, and was consequently less I'igorous in 
ills, religious rites. This he would not acknow- 
ledge; but he reasoned with admirable sophistry, 
as follows: “Why, sir, a Bishop’s calling companj' 
together in this week is, to use the vulgar phrase, 
not t/ie thing. But you must consider laxity is 
a bad thing; but preciseness is also a bad thing; 

* [Rnjnpoiits, the iiiilitaiy cast; the Erninius, paciGck and abstc 
niious. Iv.] 
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and your general character-may be’ more* hurt by 
preciseness than by dining witli-a-Bishopiin Pas- 
sion-week. There might be a handle- for reflec- 
tion. It might be said, ‘ He refuses to- dine with 
a Bishop in Passion-week, but was three Sundays 
absent from church.’” BoswelL. “Very truci 
sir. But suppose a man to be uniformly of good 
conduct, would it not be better, that he should 
refuse to dine with a Bishop in- this week, and so 
not encourage- a bad practice by his example?” 
Johnson. “ Why, sir, you are to consider whe- 
ther you might not do more harm by lessening 
the influence of a Bishop’s character by your dis- 
approbation in- refusing him than by going to 
him.’- • 


“ to MRS. LUCY RORTER, IN LICHFIELD. 

. . - ^ . . 

“dearmadam,; 

*5 Life ‘ is full of troubles. I have just lost my 
dear friend Thrale. I hope he- is happy; blit' I 
have had a great loss. 1 am otherwise pretty 
well. I require some care of myself, but that 
care is not ineffectuar; and when I am out of 
order, I think it often my own fault. 

“The spring is now making quick advances. 
As it is the season in which the whole world is 
enlivened and invigoratedi I hope that both you 
and I shall partake of its benefits. My desire is 
to see Lichfield ; but being left executor to my 
friend, I know- not whether I can be spared; but 
I will try; for it is now long since we saw one 
another^ and how little we can promise ourselves 
many more interviews, we are taught by hourly 
examples of mortality. Let us try to live so as 
that mortality may not be an evil. Write to me 
soon, my dearest ; yourjetters will give me great 
pleasure. ' , 
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' “ I- ^pi, porry thpt Mr.- Porter has npt had his 
box; but by it to jVIr. Mathias, >vho very 

readily pnderteQ^c its copveyance, I did the best 
I could, aqd perhaps before now he has it. 

“ Be so kind as to make niy compliments to my 
friends ; I have a great value for their kindness, 
and hope tp enjoy it before punimer is past. Do 
Frite te pje. J am, dearest love. 

Your most humble servant, 

“ Sam. Johnson.” 

“ London, April 13, 1781.” 

. Qq Friday, April 1.3, being (jropd-Friday, I 
went to St. Clement’s church with hipa as usual. 
' There I saw again his old fellow collegian; Ed- 
wards, to whom I said, “ I think, sir, Dr. Johnson 
and you meet oqly at. Church.”-?— “ Sir (said he), 
it is the best place we can meet in, except Hea- 
ven, and I hope we shall meet there* too.” Dr. 
Johnson told me that there was very little com- 
mupicatipn between Edwards and him, after their 
unexpected renewal pf acquaintance. “ But (said 
he, jsmiliug) he met me once, and said, ‘ I am-told 
you have written a very pretty book called The 
Rambler' I was unwilling that he should leave 
the world in total darknpss, and sent him a set.” 

: Mv* Berenger’^ visited hiqi to-day, and was very 
pleasing. We talked of an evening society for 
ppnyersation at a house in tpwjn, of . which we 
were all members, but of which Johnson said, 
“ It will never do, sir; There is nothing served 
about there, neither tea> nor coffee, nor lemonade, 
nor any thing whatever; and depend upon it, .sir, 
a man dops not love to go to a place from whence 
he comes out exactly as he went in.” I endea- 

^ [Richard Berenger, Esq. many years Gentleman of the Horse to 
his present Majestj'j and autlionr of" The History and Art of Horse- 
manship," in two volumes 4to. 1771. M.] 
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youre.d, for argunjpnt’s.sake,to TOaintam that.-jnpii 
of ^earning aiid talents might have yery gopd inr 
tellect.aal ^o.ciety v'ithput the aid of any Jittle grar ■ 
tifiqatipns of the senses. . Bprenger joined with 
Johnson and said, that withojit these jiny meeting 
would be dull and insipid* He would therefore 
have all the slight refreshments; nay, it would 
not be amiss to have some cold meat, and a bottle 
of wine upon a sideboard. ‘‘Sir (said Johnson 
to me, with an air of triumph), Mr. Berenger 
knows the world. Every body loves to hayg 
good things furnished to Aem without apy trou- 
ble. .1 told Mrs.. Thrale Once, that as she did 
not choose to have card fables, she should have 
a profusion of the best sweetmeats, and she would 
be sure to have company enough cpme to her.” 
I agreed \yith .my illustrious friend upon this sub- 
ject; for it.has pleased Ood tp make man .a com- 
posite animal, and where there is nothing to re- 
fresh the body, tho miiid will langiiiph.. 

.On Snnday,. April 16, being Easter-rday, after 
solemn worship in St. Paul’s church, I found him 
alone Dr. Scott, of the Commons, came in. He 
talked of its haying been said that Addison wrote 
Sjojne of his best papei*s in “The Spectator,” 
.when warm wifti wine. Dr. Johnson did not 
seem willing to admit this. Dr. Scott, as a con- 
firmation df .it, related that Blackstone, a sober 
man, .composed Ids “ Commentaries” with a bottle 
of port before him; and found his mind invi- 
gorated and supported in the fatigue of his great 
work, by ja temperate use . of it.. 

I told; him that in a company where I had 
lately been, a desire was expressed to kno^y his 
authority .for the shocking .story of Addison’s 
sending an execution into Steele’s house®. “Sir 

^ See this explained, p. 18, 19. 
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. perceptible to us : a. man who thinks he has’ S6’eh 
an apparition can only be convinced himself; 
his authority will not convince another ; and his 

. conviction^ if rational, must be foniided on' being 
told something which cannot be known' but by 
supernatural means.” 

He mentioned a thing as not unfrequent, of \vhich 
I had never heard before, — being called^ that is, 
hearing one’s name pronounced by the voice of a 
known ][)erson at a great distance, far beyond the 
pbssibility of being reached by any sound uttered 
by human organs. “An acquaintance, on whose 
veracity I cari depend, told me, that walking home 
one evening to ICilitiarndck, he heard himself 
called from a wood, by the voice of a brother 
who had gone to America; and the next packet 
brought accounts of that brother’s death.”' Mac- 
bean asserted that this inexplicable calling was a 
thing very wfell known. Dr. Johnson said, that 
one day at Oxford, as he was turning the key of 
his chamber, he heard his mother distinctly call 
— Sam. She was then at Dichfield ; but nothing 
ensued. This phenomenon is, I think, as won- 
derful as any other mysterious fact, \vhich many 
people are very slow to believe, or. rather, indeed, 
reject with an obstinate contempt. 

Some time after this, upon his making a remark 
which escaped my attention, Mrs. Williams and 
Mrs. Hair were both together striving to answer 
him. He grew aUgry, and called out loudly, 

“ Nay, when you both speak at once, it is intoler- 
able.” But checking himself, and softening, he 
said, “ This one may say, though you are ladies.” 
Then he brightened into gay humour, and ad-, 
dressed them in the words of one of the songs in 
“ The Beggar’s Opera 


But t\i’o ut a time tlicrc’s no niorlnl can bear.” 
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V What, .sir (said I), are you going to tUfif Capf- 
tain Macheath?”. There was j^pethiiig as plea- 
santly ludicrous iii this scene as^'Can be imagined* 
The contrast between Macheath, Polly, and Lucy 
— and Dri Samuel Johnson, blind, .peevish Mrs. 
Williams* and lean, lank* preaching Mrs. Hall, 
was exquisite. 

I stole away to Coachmakers’ Hall, and 
heard the difficult text of which we had talked 
discussed, with great decency and some intelli- 
gence, by several Speakers. There was a differ- 
ence of opinion as to the appearance of ghosts in 
modern times, though the arguments for it, sup- 
ported by Mr. Addison’s authority* preponde- 
rated. The immediate subject of debate was 
embarrassed by the "bodies of the saints having 
been said to rise, and by the question what be- 
came of them afterwards : — did they return again 
to their graves? or were tliey translated to hea- 
ven ? Only one evangelist mentions the fact*, and 
the commentators whom I-have looked at do not 
make the passage clear. There is, however, no 
occasion , for our understanding it farther than to 
know that it was one of the extraordinary mani- 
festations of divine po^Ve^, which accompanied 
the most important event that ever happened. , 
On Friday, April 20, I spent with him one of 
the happiest days' that I remember to have en-r 
j.oyed in the whole course of my life. Mrs. Gar- 
rick* whose grief for the loss of her husband WaS, 
I believe, aS sincere as wounded affebtion and 
admiration cduld. produce, had this day, for the 
first time since his death, a select party of his 
friends to dine with her. The company was. 
Miss Hannah More,, who lived with her, and 
whom she called her Chaplain ; Mrs. Boscawen® 

^ St. Mattlion', xxvii. 52, 63. 

*■ See vol. iii. p. 332, 
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Mrs. Elizabetli -Carter, Sir Joshua Reynolds, Dr. 
Burney, Dr. J^wason, -and myself. We found 
ourselves very elegantly entertained at her house 
in the Adelphi, where I have passed many a pleas- 
ing hour with him “ who gladdened life.” She 
Iboked well, talked of her husband with compla- 
cency, and while she cast her eyes on his portrait, 
which- hung over the chimney piece, said, that 
“ death was now the most agreeable object to 
her.” The very semblance of David Garrick was 
cheering. Mr. Beauclerk, with happ)’^ propriety, 
inscribed under that fine portrait of him, which 
by Lady Diana’s kindness is now the property 
of my 'friend Mr. Langton, the following passage 
from his beloved Shakspeare : 

“ A merrier man, 

Witbin tLc limit of becoming mirth, 

■ I .'never spent an hour’s talk withal. 

His eye begets occasion for his wit; 

For every object that tlio one doth catch. 

The other turns to a mirth-moving jest; 

’Which his fair tongue (Conceit’s expositor) 

Delivers in such apt and gracious words. 

That aged ears play truant at his talcs. 

And younger hearings are quite ravished; 

So sweet and voluble is bis discourse." 

We were all in fine spirits; and I whispered to 
Mrs. Boscawen, “ I believe this is as much as can 
be made of life.” In addition to a splendid en- 
tertainment, we were regaled with Lichfield ale, 
which had a peculiar - appropriate value. Sir 
Joshua and Dr. Burney and I drank cordially 
of it to Dr. Johnson’s health; and though he 
would not join us, he as cordially answered, 
“ Gentlemen, I wish you all as well as you do 
me. 

The general effect of this day dwells upon my 
mind in fond remembrance; but I do not find 
much conversation .recorded. What I have pre- 
served shall be faithfully given. 
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- . One of - the company mentioned .Mr. .Thomas 
-Hollis, the strenuous Whig, who .used, to s.end over 
EnrojDe.presents of demdcratical books, with their 
hoards stamped with daggers and caps of liberty. 
Mrs, Carter said, “ He. was a bad man: he nsed 
to talk, uncharitably.” .Johnson. “.Poh! pohl 
tnadani; who . is the w'orse for being tajked, of 
•unchavUably? Besides, he was a dull poor crea- 
ture as ever lived: and I believe he would, not 
have done harm to a man whom he. knew to be 
of very opposite principles to his own. I remem- 
ber once at the Society, of Arts, when an adver- 
tisement was to be drawn up, he pointed me out 
ns the nian who could do it best. This, you will 
observe, was kindness to me. I however slipped 
away and escaped, it.” 

Mrs. Carter having said of the same person, “ I 
doubt he was an Atheist:” Johnson. "I don’t 
know that: He might perhaps have become one, 
if He had had time to ripen .(smiling). He might 
hdjve.£xuheraied irxXo an Atheist.” 

Sir Joshua Reynolds, praised “ Mudge’s® Ser- 
mons.” ! Johnson. “ Mudge’s Sermons are good, 
but not practical. He grasps more sense than he 
can hold ; he takes, more corn than he can make 
into uieal ; he opens a wide prospect, but it is so 
distant, it is indistinct. I love ‘Blair’s Sermons.’ 
Though the dog is a Scotchman, and a Pres- 
byterian, and every thing.he should not be, I .was 
the .first to praise them. Such was my candour.” 
(Smiling.) Mrs: Bosgawen, " Such his great 
merit, to get the better of all your prejudices.” 
Johnson.'. “.Why, madam, let us compound the 
matter ;■ let us ascribe it to my candour, and his 
merit.” 

.'. ;In tlie evening.we had a.large company in the 

* Sec page 46 of this volnmo. 

F 
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drawingroom ; several ladies, the Bisliop of Kil- 
Jaloe, Dr. Percy, Mr. Chamberlayne of the Trea- 
sury, &c. &c. Somebody said, the life of a mere 
literary man could not be very entertainihg.- 
JoHNsoN. “ But it certainly may. This is a re- 
mark which has been made, autl repeated, with- 
out justice: why should the life of.a literary man 
be less entertaining than the life of any other 
man?. Are there not as interesting varieties in 
such a life? As d literary life it may be very 
entertaining.” Boswell. “ But it must be bet- 
ter surely,- when it is diversified with a little ac- 
tive variety — such as his having gone to Jamaica ; 
— or — his having gone to the Hebrides.” Jobn- 
son was not displeased at this. 

Talking of a very respectable authour, he told 
us a curious circumstance in his life, which was, 
that he had married a printer’s devil. Rey- 
nolds. “A printer’s devil, sir! Why, I thought 
a printer’s devil was a creature with a black face 
and in rags.” Johnson. “ Yes, sir. But I sup- 
pose he had her face washed, and put clean 
clothes on her. (Then looking very serious, and 
very earnest). And she did not disgrace him ; — 
the woman had a bottom of.good sense.” The 
word bottom thus introduced was so ludicrous, 
when 'contrasted with his gravity, that most of 
us could not forbear tittering and laughing; 
though I recollect that the Bishop of Killaloe 
kept his countenance with perfect steadiness, 
while Miss Hannah More slyly hid -her face be- 
hind a lady’s back who sat on the same settee 
with her. His pride could not bear that any 
expression of. his should excite ridicule, when he 
did not intend it; be therefore resolved to assume 
and exercise despotick power, glanced sternly 
around, and called out in a strong tone, “Where’s 
the raerrinlent ?” Then collecting himself, and 
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looking awful, to make us feel how he could 
impose restraint, and as it were searching his 
mind for a still more ludicrous word, he slowly 
pronounced, “I say the tooman fundameti- 
tally sensible;” as if he had said, hear this now, 
and laugh if you dare. We all sat composed as 
at a funeral. “ 

He and I walked away, together; \xe stoppdd 
a little while by the rails of the Adelphi, looking 
on the Thames, and I said to him with some 
emotion, that I was now thinking of two friends 
we had lost, lYho once lived in the buildings be- 
hind us, Beauclerk and Garrick. “ Ay, sir (said 
he tenderly), and two such friends as cannot be 
supplied;” 

For some time after this day I .did not see him 
very often, and of the conversation which I did 
enjoy, I am sorry to find I have preserved but 
little. I was at this time engaged in a variety 
of other matters, which required exertion and 
assiduity, and necessarily occupied almost all 
my time. 

One day, having spoken very freely, of those 
who -were then in power, he said to me, “Be- 
tween ourselves, sir, I do not like to give oppo- 
sition the satisfaction of knowing how much I 
disapprove of the ministry.” And when I men- 
tioned that Mr. Burke had boasted how quiet 
the nation was in George the Second’s reign, 
when Whigs. were' in power, compared with the 
present reign, when Tories • governed ; — “ Why, 
sir (said he), you are to consider that Tories, 
having more reverence for government, will not 
oppose with the same violence as Whigs, who 
being unrestrained by that principle, will oppose 
by any means.” ' . . ' 

This month he lost not only Mr. Thrale, hut 
another friend, Mr. William Strahan, Junior, 

f2 
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printer, the eldest son of his old and constant 
friend, Printer to his Majesty. 


“to MRS. STRAHAN. 

“ DEAR MADAM, 

“ The grief which I feel for the loss of a very 
kind friend is' sufficient to make me know how 
much you suffer by the death of an amiable son : 
a man of whom I think it may be truly said, that 
no one knew him who does not lament him. I 
look upon myself as having a friend, another 
friend; taken from me. • , 

“ Comfort, dear madam, I would give you, if 1 
could ; but I know how little the forms of conso- 
lation can avail. Let me, however, counsel you 
not to waste your health in unprofitable sorrow, 
blit go to Bath; and endeavour to prolong your 
owu life ; but when we have all done all that we 
can, one friend must in time lose the other. 

“ I am, DEAR MADAM, 

“ Your most humble servant, 

' ■ April 23. 1781.” “ ® JOHNSON.” 


On Tuesday, May 8, I had the pleasure of 
again dining with him and Mr. Wilkes, at Mr. 
Dilly’s. No negotiation was now required to 
bring them together; for Johnson was so -well 
satisfied with the former interview that , he was 
yery glad to meet Wilkes again, who was this 
day seated between Dr. Beattie and Dr. John- 
son (between Truth and Reason, as General 
Paoli said, when I told him of it). Wilkes. “ I 
have been thinking. Dr. Johnson, , that there 
should be a bill brought into parliament that 
the controverted elections for Scotland, should 
be tried in that country, at their own Abbey of 
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Holy Rood House, and not liere; for the conse- 
quence of trying them here is, that we have an 
iuundatiou of Scotchmen, who come up -and 
never go back again. Now here is Boswell, w'ho 
is come upon the election' for- his own countj', 
which will not last a fortnight.” Johnson. 

Nay, sir, I see no reason why they should be 
tried at all; for, you know', one Scotchman is .as 
good as another.” Wilkes. “ Pray, Bosw.ell, 
hoN^ much may be got in. a year by an Advocate 
at the; Scotch bar?" Boswell. I believe, two 
thousand pounds.” Wilkes. . “ How ican it be 
possible to spend that money in Scotland ?” 
Johnson. "Why, sir, .the money may be spent 
in England ; but there is a harder question. If 
one man in Scotland gets possession of two thou- 
sand pounds, -w’hat remains for all the rest of the 
nation?” Wilkes. "You know', in the last w'ar, 
the immense booty which Tburot . carried off by 
the complete- plunder of seven Scotch isles; he 
reembarked with three and sixpence’* Here 
again Johnson and Wilkes joined in extravagant 
sportive raillery - upon the supposed poverty of 
Scotland, which Hr. Beattie and I did not think 
it worth our while to dispute. 

The subject of quotation being introduced, Mr. 
Wilkes censvired it as pedantry. Johnson. “ No, 
sir, it is a good thing; there is a, community of 
mind in it. Classical quotation is the parole of 
literaiy men all over the -w'orld.” Wilkes. 
“ Upon the continent they all quote the vulgate 
Bible. Shakspeare is chiefly quoted here ; and 
we quote, also Pope, Prior, Butler, Waller, and 
sometimes Cowley.” 

We talked of iJetter writing. Johnson. . " It 
is now become so much the fashion to publish 
letters that, in order to avoid it, I put as little into 
mine as I can.” Boswell. “ Do what you, will. 
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sir, you cannot avoid it. Should you even write 
as ill as you can, your, letters w;ould be .published 
as curiosities: 


‘ Behold a miracle! instead of wit, . 

‘ - See two doll lines with Stanliopc’s pencil writ.’ ” ' . 

' He gave us an entertaining account of Bet 
-Flint:, a woman , of the town, who , with some 
eccentrick talents and much effronteryj forced 
•herself upon his acquaintance. “ Bet (said he) 
wrote her own 'Life in verse^ which she brought 
to me, wishing that I would furnish’ her with a 
Preface to it (laughing). I used to say of her, 
-that she was generally sliit and drunkard; — 
occasionally, vvhore and thief. She had, how- 
ever, genteel lodgings, a spinnet oh virhich she 
played, and a boy that walked before her chair. 
Poor Bet was taken up on a charge of stealing a 
Counterpane, and tried at the Old Bailey. Chief 

Justice f who loved a wench, summed up 

favourably, and she was acquitted \ After which, 

* JTohnson, whose memory was wonderrnlly retentive, remembered 
the first four lines of this carious production, which have been com- 
municated to me by a young lady of his acquaintance: 

“ When first I drew my vital breath, 

A- little minikin I came upon earth; 

And then 1 came from a dark abode. 

Into this gay and gaudy world.” 

[The account which Johnson .had received on this occasion -was 
not'jquite accurate. Bet was tried at the Old Bailey in September, 
1758, not by the Chief Justice here alluded to (who however tried 
another cause on the same day), but before Sir William Moreton, 
Becorder; and she was acquitted, not in consequence of anyyaeoKr^' 
aWe summing up of the Jouge, but because the prosecutrix, Maiy 
Walthow, could not, prove that the goods charged to have been 
stolen [a counterpane, a' silver spoon, two napkins, &o.] were her 
property. 

Bet does not appear to have lived at that time in a very genteel 
style; for she paid for her ready-furnished room in Mcard’s Court, 
Dean Street, Soho, from which these articles were alleged to be 
stolen, only five shillings a week. ... 

Mr. 'James Bokwell toolc the trouble to examine the Sessions 
Paper, to ascertain these particulars. M.] 
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Bet said, with a gay and salisficd air, * Now tliat 
the counterpane is my otim, I shall make a petti- 
coat of it.*” 

Talking of oratory, Mr. AVilkos described it as 
acconip.anied with all the charm.s of poetical ex- 
pression. Johnson. “No, sir; oratory is the 
power of beating down your adversary’s argn- 
mcnt.s, and putting better in their place.” — 
WiLKE.s. “ But this does not move the passions.” 
Johnson. “ He mnst be a weak man, wlio is to 
be so moved,” AVilkes (naming a cclebi-atcd 

orator). “ Amid.st all the brilliancy of *s 

imagination, and the exuberance of his wit, there 
is a strange want of iasfe. It was observed of 
A pelles’.s Venus*, that her fle.sh seemed us if she 
bad been nourished by roses : his oratory would 
sometimes make one .suspect that he cats potatoes 
and drinks. whisky.” 

Mr. AA'ilkcs observed, how tenacious we arc of 
forms in this country; and gave as an insUmce, 
the vote of the House of Commons for remitting 
money to pay the army in America m Porhtgal 
pieces, when, in reality, the remittance is made 
not in Portugal money, but in our specie. John- 
son. “ Is there not a law, sir, against exporting the 
current coin of the realm?” AVilkes. “ Yes, sir, 
but might not the House of Commons, in case of 
real evident necessity, order our own current coin 
to be sent into our own colonies?” — Here.Iohn- 
son, with that quickness of recollection which 
distingui.shed him so eminentl}', gave the jSIid- 
dlesex Patriot an admirable retort upon his own 
ground. “ Sure, sir, you don’t think a resolulion 
of the JJottse of .Commons equal to the law of the 
land.’* AVilkes (at once perceiving the applica- 

* [Mr. Wilkes mistook tlio objection of Eaplimnor to tbo Tljo- 
scus ofParrliasius for a ilrscriptioii of llic Vonns of Apelles. VWo 
Pintarcli, “ Selloiie an pace clariores Alhcnicnscs.” K .] 
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tion). “GpD forbid, , sir.” — To hear what had 
been treated; with such violence in “The False 
Alarm,” now turned into pleasant repartee, was 
extremely agreeable. '.Johnson went on: — “Locke 
observes wellj that a prohibition to export the 
current coin is impolitick; for when . the balance 
of trade happens to be against a state,. the current 
coin m7ist be exported.” , 

-Mr. Beauclerk’s great library was this season 
sold in London by auction. Mr. Wilkes said, he 
wondered to find . in it such a numerous collec- 
tion of sermons: seeming to thirik.it strange that 
a gentleman of Mr. Beauclej’k's ‘character in the 
gay world, should have . chosen to have many 
compositions of that kind. Johnson. “Wh}’, 
sir, you are to consider, that sermons make a 
considerable branch of English literature; so 
that a library must be very imperfect if it has not 
a numerous collection of sermons': and in all 


^ sir. Wilkes probably did not know that there is in an £ii';Iisb 
sermon the most-comprebciisiTC and lively account of that enter* 
tainin^ raciilty, Tor whieh bo himself was so mneh admired. It is in 
Pr. Barrow’s first volume, and foortecnlh sermon, “ Against foolish 
Talldn^ and Jeslhtg.'” iUy old acquaintance, the ialc Corbyn IVIorris, 
in his ingenious “Essa3’ on Wit. Humour, and Ridicule,” calls it 
a profuse description of Wit;” but I do not see how if could bo 
curtailed, without lea\ing out some good circiimsfancc of discrimi- 
nation. As it is not generally known, and may perhaps dispose 
some to read sermons, from which they may receive real advantage, 
while looking onh* for cntcriainmcnt, I shall here subjoin it. 

“ But first (says the learned preacher) it may be demanded, what 
the thing wo speak of is? Or what this raectiousness (or tcit, :is he 
calls it before) doth import? To which questions I might reply, as 
Democritus did to him th.at asked the dcliiiition of a man, * ’Tis that 
wliicli we all sec and know.’ Any one better apprehends what it i.s 
by acquaintance than I can inform him by description. It is, 
indeed, a thing so vcrs.'itile and multiform, appearing in so many 
shapes, so many postures, so many garbs, so variously apprehended 
by several eyes'and judgments, thatitseemetli no less hard to settle 
aViear and 'certain notion thereof. lhan,fo make a portrait of I*ro- 
lens. or to define the figure of the tiecting air. Sometimes it licth in 
pat allusion to a known story, or in sca.sonable application of a 
trivial saying, or in forging an apposite talc; sometimes it playelh 
in words anil phrases, taking advantage from the ambiguity of their 
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collections, sir,’ the . desire of ' augmenting them 
grows -stronger in proportion, to the advance in 
acquisition'; as motion is accelerated by the con- 
tinuance of the impetus. Besides, sir (looking at 
Mr. Wilkes with a placid but significant sniile)j 
a man may collect sermons with intention, 6t 
making, himself better by them. I hope Mr. 
Beauclerk intended, that some time or other that 
should be the case with him.” 

Mr. Wilkes said to me, loud enough for Pr. 

sense, or thc'alfinity of tlieir sound: sometimes it is wrapped in .a 
dress of humorous expression: sometimes it inrketli under an odd 
similitude: sometimes it is lodged in a sly question| in a' smart 
answer, inaquirkish reason, in a shrewd intimation, in cnnningly 
diverting or cleverly retorting an objection: sometimes it is couched 
in n hold sohovao of spccoh, in n tavt ivony, in n Insty hypovholo, in 
a startling metaphor, in a plausible reconciling of contradictions, or 
in acute nonsense: sometimes a sccnical representation of persons 
or things, ,a counterfeit speech, a inimical look or gesture, passeth 
for it':' sometimes an affected simplicity, sometimes a presumptuous 
hlunthcss ^veth it being: sometimes it riseth only from a -lucky 
hitting upon what is -strange: sometimes from a crafty wresting 
obvious matter to the purpose. Often it consisteth in one knows 
not what, and springetli up one can hardly tell' bow. Its ways are 
unaccountable and inexplicable; being answerable to the number- 
less rovings of fancy and windings of language. It is, in short, a 
manner of speaking out of the simple and plain way (such as reason 
tcaclielli and proveth things by), which by a pretty surprising un- 
conthness in conceit or expression, doth affect and amuse the fancy, 
stirring in it some wonder, and breeding some delight thereto. It 
raiselli admirati6n,,as signifying a nimble sagacity of apprehension, 
a special felicity of invention, a vivacity of spirit, and reach of wit 
more than vulgar: it seeming to argue a rare quickness of parts, 
that one can fetch in remote conceite applicable; a notable skill, 
that he can dexterously accommodat'e them to the purpose before 
him ; tog'ether with a lively briskness of humour, not apt to damp 
those sportful dashes of imagination. (Whence in Aristotle such 
- persons ' arc termed dexterous men, and ivirrga^i, men of 

facile or versatile manners, who can easily turn themselves to all 
things, or ^tnrn all things, to themselves). It, also proenreth delight, 
by gratifying curiosity with its rareness, as semblance of difficulty 
(as monstersj- not for their beauty, but their rarity; as juggling 
tricks, not for their use, bnt their abstmseness, are beheld 'with plea- 
sure); by diverting the mind from its road of serious thoughts; by 
instilling ^iety and airiness of spirit; by provoking to such disposi- 
tions of spirit in w-ay of emulation or eomplaisancc; and'by season- 
ing matters otlienvise distasteful or insipid, with an unusual aqd 
Ihcnuc grateful tang." 
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Johnson to hear, “ Dr. Johnson should make me 
a present of his ‘Lives of. the Poets,’ as I am a 
poor patriot, 'who cannot afford to buy them.” 
Johnson seemed to take no notice of this hint; 
. but in a little while, he called to Mr. Dilly, “ Pray, 
sir, be so good as to send a set of my Lives to 
Mr. Wilkes, with my compliments.” This was 
accordingly done ; and Mr. Wilkes paid Dr. John- 
son a visit, was courteously received, and sat with 
him a long time. 

The company gradually dropped away. Mr. 
Dilly himself was called down stairs upon busi- 
ness; I left the room for some time; when I 
returned, I was struck- with observing Dr. Samuel 
Johnson and John Wilkes, -Esq. literally Ule^- 
Ute; for they, were reclined upon their chairs, 
with their heads leaning almost close to each 
other, and talking earnestly, in a kind of confi- 
dential whisper, of the personal quarrel between 
George the Second and the King of Prussia. 
Such a scene of perfectly easy sociality between 
tw'O such opponents in the war of political con- 
troversy, as that which I now beheld, would have 
been an excellent subject for a picture. It pre- 
* sented to my mind the happy days which are 
foretold in Scripture, when the lion shall lie down 
■with the kid®. 

After this day there was another pretty long 
interval, during which Dr. Johnson and I did not 
meet. When I mentioned it to him with regret, 
he was pleased to say, “Then, sir, let us live 
double.” 

About this time it was much the fashion for 
se%'eral ladies to have evening assemblies, where 


® When I mentioned this to the Bishop of Killaloe, “With die 
goat," said his Lordship. Such, howevpr, was the engaginjr polite- 
ness and pleasantry of Sir. 'Wilkes, and snch the social good humour 
of the Bishop, that when they dined together at Mr. Dilly’s, where I 
also was, they were mutually agreeable. 
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the fair sex. might participate in conversation with 
literary and ingenious men, animated by a desire 
to please. These societies were denominated Slue 
Stocleing CluhSf the origin of which title being 
little known, it may be worth while to relate it. 
One of the most eminent members of those socie- 
ties, when they first commenced, was Mr. Stil- 
lingfleet®, whose dress was remarkably ’ grave, 
and in particular, it was observed, . that he wore 
blue stockings. Such was the excellence of his 
conversation that his absence was felt as so great 
a loss that it used to be said, “ We can do 
nothing without the. blue stocJdngs;” and thus by 
degrees the title was established. Miss Hannah 
More has admirably described a Slue Stocking 
Cluhi in her “ Sas Sleu^ a poem in which many 
of the persons who were most conspicuous there 
are mentioned. 

Johnson was prevailed with to come sometimes 
into these circles, and did not think himself too 
grave even for the lively Miss Monckton (now 
Countess of Corke), who used to have the finest 
bit of blue at the house of her mother. Lady Gal- 
way. Her vivacity enchanted the Sage, and they 
used to talk together with all imaginable ease. 
A singular instance happened one evening, when 
she insisted that some of Sterne’s writings .w'ere 
very pathetick. Johnson bluntly denied it. “I 
am sure (said she) they have aifected me” — “Why 
(said Johnson, smiling, and rolling himself about), 
that is, because, dearest, you’re a dunce.” When 
she some time afterwards mentioned this to him, 
he said with equal truth and politeness, “ Madam, 
if I had thought so, I certainly should not have 
said it.” 

. Another evening Johnson’s kind indulg.ence 

^ IVTr. Benjamin SlilUn^cct, antlioiir of tracts relating to natural 
history, &c. 
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towards me bad a pretty difficult trial.' I had 
dined at .the Duke of Montrose’s with a very 
agreeable party, and his Grace, according to his 
usual custom, had circulated the bottle very 
freely. Lord Graham and I went together to 
Miss Monckton’s, where ! certainly was in extra- 
ordinary spirits, and above all fear or awe. . In 
the midst of a great number of persons of the 
first rank, amongst whom 1 recollect with confii- 
sidri, a noble lady of the most stately decorum, I 
placed myself next to Johnson, and thinking 
myself now fully his match, talked to; him in a 
loud and boisterous manner, desirous to let the 
company know how I could contend with Ajax. 

I particularly, remember pressing him upon , the 
value of the pleasures of the imagination, . and as 
an illustration of my argument, asking him, 

“ What, sir, supposing I were to fancy that the . 

(naming the most charming Duchess in his 

Majesty’s dominions) were in love with me, 
should I not be very happy?” My friend with 
much address evaded my interrogatories, and 
kept me as quiet as possible; but it may easily 
be conceived how' be must have felt’. However; 
when a' few days afterwards I waited upon him 


• Next day I endeavoured to give wliat had happened the most 
ingenious turn 1 could, by the following verses ; , • , 

TO THE HONOUnABLE MISS MONCKTON, 

Not that with the’ excellent Montrose 
1 bad tho happiness to dine ; 

Not that I late from table rose, 

From Graham’s wit, from generous wine; 

It was not these alone which led 
On sacred manners to encroach; 

And made me feel what must I dread, 

Johnson’s just frown, and self-reproach. 

But when I enter’d, not abash’d. 

From your bright eyes were shot such rays, 

At once intoxication flash’d. 

And all my frame was in a blaze 1 
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and made an apology, he behaved with the most 
friendly gentleness. ; / . 

. While I vemaiued in London this year, John-: 
son and I, dined together. at several places.; I 
recollect a placid, day at Dr. Butter’s, who had 
now removed from Derby to Lower Grosvenor 
Street, London; but of his conversation oii that 
and other occasions during this period, I neg- 
lected to keep any regular record, . and shall, there- 
fore insert here some miscellaneous articles which 
I find in my Johnsonian notes. 

■ His disorderly habits, when making provi- 
sion for the day that was passing over him,” ap- 
pear from the following anecdote, communicated 
to me by Mr. John Nichols: — “ In the year 17,(53, 
a young bookseller, who was an apprentice to 
Mr. Whiston, waited on him with a subscription 
to his ‘.Shakspeare and observing that the Doc- 
tor made no entry in any book of the subscriber’s 
name, ventured diffidently to ask, whether he 
would please to have the gentleman’s address, 
that it might be properly inserted in the printed 
list of subscribers. — ‘ I shall print no List of 
tSuhscribers^' said Johnson, with great abrupt- 
ness: but almost immediately recollecting hiin- 
self, added, very complacently, ‘Sir, I have two 
very cogent reasons for not printing any list of 
subscribers ; — one, that I have lost all the names, 
— the other, that I have spent all the money.’” . 

But not a brilliant blaze, I own ; 

' Of the dull smoko I’m yet ashamed : 

I was a dreary ruin grown, 

• And not enlighten’d, though inflamed. - 

•Victim at once to wine and love, 

1 hope, ATaria, you’ll forgive; 

While r invoke the powers above, 

That henceforth I may wiser live. 

The lady was generously forgiving, returned me an oblif^ng answer, 
and I thus obtained an Act tf Oblivion, and took care never to offend 
again. , 
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Johiisoii could not brook appearing to be 
worsted in . argument, even when he had taken 
the wrong side, to show the force and dexterity 
of his talents. When, therefore, he perceived that 
his opponent gained ground, he had recourse to 
some sudden mode of robust sophistry. ' Once 
when I was pressing upon him with visible ad- 
vantage, he stopped me thus : — “ My dear Bos- 
well, let’s have.no more of this; you’ll, make 
nothing of it. I’d rather have you whistle a 
Scotch tune.” 

Care, however, must be taken to distingnish 
between Johnson when he “ talked for victory,” 
and Johhson when he had no desire but to inform 
and illustrate. — One Johnson’s principal, 
talents (says, an eminent friend of his®) was 
shown in maintaining the wrong side of an argu- 
ment, and in a splendid perversion of the truth. 
— If you could contrive to have his fair opinion 
on a subject, and without any bias from personal 
prejudice, or from a wish to be victorious in 
argument, it was wisdom itself, not only convinc- 
ing, but overpowering.” 

He had, however,^ all his life habituated him- 
self to consider conversation as a trial of intellect 
tual vigour and skill; and to this, I think, we 
may venture to ascribe that unexampled richness 
and brilliancy which appeared in his own. As a 
proof at once of his eagerness for colloquial dis- 
tinction, and his high notion of this eminent friend, 
he once addressed him thus: “ — ^ — , we now 
have been several houre together; and you have 
said but one thing for which I envied you.” 

He disliked much all speculative desponding . 
considerations, which tended to discourage men 
from diligence and exertion. He was in this like 


® [Tlio late Right lion. William Gcrrnrd Hamilton. M-l 
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Dr. Shaw, the great traveller, who, Mr. Dailies 
Barrington told nie, used to say, “I hate a cid hono 
man;” Upon being asked by a friend w'hat he 
should think of a tnan who was apt to say non est 
iaiiti ; — "That he’s a stupid fellow, sir (answered 
Johnson): What would, these tayiti men be doing 
the while?” When I, in a lowspirited fit, was 
talking to him with indifference of the pursuits 
which generally engage us in a course of action, 
and inquiring a feason for taking so much trouble; 
“ Sir (said he, in an animated tone), it is driving 
on the system of life.” 

He told me that he was glad that I had, by 
General Oglethorpe’s means, become acquainted 
with Dr. Shebbeare. Indeed that gentleman, 
whatever objections were made to him, had know- 
ledge and abilities much above the class of ordi- 
nary writers, and deserves to be remembered as 
a respectable name in literature, were it. only for 
his admirable " Letters on the English Nation,” 
under the name of ** Battista Angeloni, a Jesuit.” 

Johnson and Shebbeare® were fi’equently named 
together, as having in former reigns had no pre- 
dilection for the family of Hanover. The authour 
of the celebrated " Heroick Epistle to Sir Wil- 
liam Chambers ” introduces them in one line, in 
a. list of those " who tasted the sweets of his pre- 
sent Majesty’s rdgn.” Such was Johnsons. can- 
did relish of the merit of that satire, that he 
allowed Dr. Goldsmith, as he told me, to read it 
to him from beginning to end, and did not refuse 
his praise to its execution. 

Goldsmith could sometimes take adventurous 
liberties with him, and escape unpunished. Beau-^ 
clerk* told me that when Goldsmith talked of. a 
project for having a third Theatre in London 

recollect a ludicrous paragraph in the neirspapcrs, that the 
King had pensioned both a Hc-bear and a SAc-bear. 
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solely for the exhibition of new plays, in order to 
deliver authoiirs from the supposed tyranny, of 
managers, Johnson treated it slightingly,’ upon 
which. Goldsmith said, “Ay, ay, this may be no- 
thing to you, who can now shelter yourself behind 
the corner of a pension and Johnson bore this 
with good humour. 

Johnson praised the Earl of Carlisle’s Poems, 
which his Lordship had published with his name, 
as not disdaining to be a candidate for literary 
fame. My friend was of opinion, . that when, a 
man of rank appeared in that character, he de- 
served to have his merit handsomely allowed^. 
In this I think he was more liberal than Mr. Wil- 
liam Whitehead, in his “ Elegy to Lord Villiers,” 
in which under the pretext Of “ superior toils, de- 


* Men of rank and fortune, however, should be pretty well as-* 
sured of bavin;; a real claim to the approbation of the pnblick, ns 
writers, before they venture to stand forth.' Diy dcn, in bis preface 
to “ All forLovo,” tbns expresses himself : 

Men of pleasant conversation (at least esteemed so) and endued 
with a trifling kind of fancy, perhaps helped put by a smattering of 
Latin, are ambitions to distinguish tlieiiisclvcs from the herd of gen- 
ticnicii by their j)oetry ; 

‘ jRariis eitim fermi srnstis commnnh in iUa 
Fortum' 

And is not fiiis a wretched afTcctation, not to be contcntcil with what 
fortune lias done for tiicm, and sit down quietly with tiieir estates, 
but they must call their wits in question, and needlessly expose 
their nakedness to publick view ? Not considering tliat they arc not 
to expect the same approbation from sober men wliich they have 
found from their llatlcrcrs allcr the third bottle: If a little glittering 
in discourse has passed them on os for witty men, wiicrc was the ne- 
cessity of undeceiving the worldl \S'ouIil a man who has an ill 
title to an estate, hut yet is in possession of if, would he bring it out 
of ids own accord to bo tried at Westminster? Wo who write, if ne 
want the talents, yet have the excuse that wo do it for a poor snh- 
sistenee; but what can be urged in their derenee who, not having 
the voctition of poverty to .scribble, out of mere wantnnness^ take 
pains to make themselves ridiculous? Horace w.ns certainly in the 
right where he said, ‘ That no roan is satisfied with Ids own condi- 
tion.’ A poet is not pleased beennse he is not rich ; and the rieh 
are discontented because the poets will not admit them of their 
number.” 
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mandiiig all their care,” he discovers a jealousy 
of the great paying their court to the Muses : 

“ to the dioscn fow 

Who dare excel, thy fostering aid niford; 

'Their arts, tlieir magick powers, with lionours due 
Rxnit; — but be tlJ3’se!f what they record.” 

■ Johnson had called twice on the' Bishop of Kil- 
laloe before bis Lordship set out for Ireland, 
having missed him the' first timet He said, “It 
would have hung heavy on my heart if I had not 
seen him. No man ever paid more attention to 
another, than he has done to me “ ; and I have 
neglected him, not wilfully, but from being other- 
wise occupied. Always, sir, set a high value on 
spontaneous kindness. He whose inclination 
prompts him to cultivate your friendship of his 
own accord will love you more than one whom 
' you have been at pains to attach to you.” 

Johnson told me, that he was once much pleased 
to find that a carpenter, who lived near him, was 
very ready to show him some things in his busi- 
ness which he wished to see ; “ It was paying 
(said lie) respect to literature.” 

I asked him, if he was not dissatisfied with 


^ This gave me very great pleasure; for there h.id been once a 
pretty smart 'altercation between Dr. Barnard and him, upon a ques- 
tion whether a man could improve himself after tlie age of forty-five; 
when Johnson, in a hasty humour, expressed himself in a manner not 
quite civil. Dr. Barnard made it the subject of a copy of pleasant 
verses, in which be supposed himself to learn different perfections ' 
from dificrent men. They’ concluded with delicate irony: 

' . “ Johnson shall teach me how to place' 

In fairest light each borrow'd grace ; 

From him I'll learn to write : 

Copy his clear familiar stjde. 

And by the ronghness ofliis file 
Grow, like. /rimrej^pob’fe." 

I know not whether Johnson ever saw the Poem, but I had occasion 
to find that 'as Dr. Barnard and he knew each other better, their mu-' 
tual'reg.ard increased. 

VOL. IV. 


G 
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having bo siiiall a share of wealth, and none of 
those distinctions in the State which, are the ob- 
jects of ambition. He had only a pension of three 
hundred a year. Why was he not in such cir- 
cumstances as to keep his coach ? Why had he 
not some co'n'siderabie. odice? Johnson. “Sir, 
I have never complained of .‘the world ; nor do I 
think that I have reason to complain. It is rather 
to >be wondered at that I. have so much.. My 
pension is more out of the usual course of things 
than any instance that I.have known. Here, sir, 
was a man avowedly no friend to Government at 
the time, who got a pension without asking for it. 
I never courted the great; they sent for me; but 
I think^they now give me up. They are satisfied; 
they have seen enough of me.” Ilpon my ob- 
serving that I ^could hot believe this, for they 
must certainly be highly. pleased by his conversa- 
tion ; conscious of his own superiority, ' he an- 
swered, “ No, sir; great Lords and great Ladies 
don’t love to have their mouths stopped.” This 
w'as very expressive of the effect which the force 
of his understanding and brilliancy of bis fancy 
could not but produce; and, to be sure, they 
must have found themselves strangely diminished 
in his company. When I warmly declared how 
happy I- was at all times-to hear him; — “Yes,‘sir 
(said, he); but if .'you were Lord Chancellor, it 
would not be so: you would then consider your 
ow'n dignity.” 

There Was much truth and knowledge of hu- 
man nature in this remark. But certainly one 
should think that, in whatever derated state of 
life a man wdio Imeio the value of the conversation 
of Johnson might be placed, though he might pru- 
dently avoid a situation in which he might appear 
lessened by comparison ; yet he would frequently 
gratify himself in private with the participation of 
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the’ rich iiiitellectiial cntertainm^itAvJiich Johnson . 
could furriisli. .Strange, Jiawe.ver, is jt, .to .consi- 
der :how few :of tlie great sought .his society; .so 
that if one were. disposed fto .take occasion, for sa- 
tire on that account, very conspicuous objects 
present themselve.s. .His jioble. friend, Lord Eli- 
bank, well observed, that if a great inan. jjrocured 
an interview with Johnson, and did not Avish to 
see him more, it showed a mere idle cnriosityj 
and .a wretched want of relish for -exiraordi^ 
nary powers of mind. Mrs. Thrale’ justly and 
wittilj" accounted for ! such conduct ;by saying, 
that Johnson’s conversation was by much too 
strong for a person accustomed to obsequiousness 
and flatter j.; it Avas mustard in a young child's 
month! 

One day, when I told him that I was a zealous 
Tory, but nqt enough “ according, tp knowledge,” 
and should be,obliged.to .him for “,u.reaiS()p,”,he 
Avas .sp candid, and expressed hipiself ,.sp V.ell, 
that I.ljegged of him,to.‘repeat,>yb'at;hpjhM.,said, 
and I ,u'rote .do.wn as,fpllows.: 

OF-'/l’ORY AND (WHIG. 

“. A wise ,Tory,pnd. a wise Whig, J^belipye, \yili 
agree. • Xheir.priuciples are the same, t|ipugii, their 
modes (pf .thiirking are , difierent. A .high Tory 
makes' government unintelligible : it is lost in the 
.clouds. -A yiolentWhig.m.akesjt impracticable: 
he is foriallowing ;so .much diherty to i every man; 
that there .’is not j;)Ower enough to govern any 
man. The prejudice of the Tory is for establjs.li- 
ment: dhe prejudice 'Of the Whig is .for .innova- 
tion. A Tory.do^s not' wish to give more real 
power (to .Government; = but .that i-Goyernmeht 
should ' have more reverence. Then - they differ 
as to the Church. . The Tory is.,not..for-'giv.ing 
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more legal power to the Clergy, but wishes they 
should have a considerable influence, founded on 
the opinion of mankind : the Whig is for limiting 
and watching them with a narrow jealousy.” 


" ro MR. PERKINS. 

■ . 

‘‘.However often I have seen you," I have hi- 
therto forgotten the note, but I have now'sentit; 
with my good wishes for the prosperity of you 
and youv partner®, of whom, -from our short con- 
versation, I could not- judge otherwise than fa- 
yourably. I am, sir, 

“ Yoiir most humble servant, . 

“ Sam. Johnson.” 

“June 2, 1781." , 

On Saturday,"Jutiie ^ % I set out for ^Scotlmid, 
and had promised to pay a visit, in ray way^ as I 
sometimes did, at Soutbill, in Bedfordshire, at 
the hospitable mansion of Squire Hilly, the elder 
brother of my worthy friends, the booksellers in 
the Poultry. Dr. Johnson agreed to be of the 
party this year, with Mr. Charles Dilly and me, 
and to go and see Lord Bute’s seat at Luton Hoe. 
He talked . little to us in the carriage, being chiefly 
occupied in reading Dr. Watson’s' second volume 
of “ Chemical Essays,” which he liked very well; 


® BIr. Barclay, a descendant of Robert Barclay, of TJiy,'tbe cele- 
brated apologist of tbo people called Qnakers, and remarkable for 
maintiuning the principles of his venerable progenitor, with as much 
of the . elegance of modern manners as is consistent tritb primitive 
simplicity. • 

7 Now Bishop of Llandafif, one of the poomf Bisliopricks in this 
kingdom. His Lordship has written with mnch zeal to show the 
propriety of equalising the revenues of Bishops. He has informed 
us that be has burned all his Chemical- papers. The friends of onr 
'excellent constitution, now assailed on every side by innovators and 
levellers, would bavo less regretted the suppression of some of his 
Lordship's other writings. 
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and his .own * Prince of Abyssinia,** oU which he 
seemed to be intensely fixed: having told us, that 
he had not looked at it since it was first published. 
I happened to take it oiit of my pocket this day, 
and he seized upon it with avidity. He pointed 
out to me the following remarkable passage: 
“ By what means (said the prince) are the Euror 
peans thus powerful ; or why, since they can . so 
easily visit Asia and Africa for trade or conquest, 
cannot the Asiaticks and Africans invade their 
coasts, plant colonies® in their ports, and give 
laws- to their natural princes?- The same wind 
that carried them back would bring us thither.”—^ 
“ They are more powerful, sir, than we (answered 
Imlack), because they are wiser. Knowledge 
will always predominate over ignorance, as man 
governs the other animals. But why their know- 
ledge is more than ours I know not %vhat reason 
can be given, but the unsearch.able will of the 
Supreme Being.” He said,. “This, sir, no man 
can explain otherwise.” 

We stopp^ at Welwjn, where I wished much 
to see, in company with Johnson, the residence 
of the authour of “ Night Thoughts,” which, was 
then possessed, by his son, Mr. Young.. Here 
some address was requisite, for, I was, not ac- 
quainted with Mr. Young, and had I proposed to 
Dr. Johnson that we should send to him, he 
would have checked my wish, and perhaps been 
offended. I therefore concerted with Mr. i)illy,. 
that I should steal away from Dr. Johnson and 
him, and try what reception I could procure .from 
Mr. Young; if unfavourable, nothing was tp be 
said ; but if agreeable, I should return and notify 
it to them. I hastened to Mr. Young’s, found he 
was at home, sent in word that a. gentleman de- 

* [The PliuBtiicians and Carlbaginiaiis did plant colonics- in Bu* 
rope. K.] . . - 
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sired to wait upoft hinij and- was shown into a par- 
lomv .^hefe Jii'O anid a- y'd'uflg lady, his daughter; 
were sitting. Hd' appeared to be a plain, civil, 
country gentleiliati ; and when I begged pardbil 
for prCsuihing fo trouble him', bttt that I wished 
niuch to s66 liis place, if he wotild- give me leave; 
lie behaved f ei*y courteously; add- an'swei*ed, “ By 
all means, sir: we are' just going to drink tea; 
vVill you sit dOWn ?*’ I thanked him, but said; 
that Dr. Johnson had come with me froni Lon- 
don, and I uWSt Return to the inn ftf drink tea 
with hito; tha^'my name waS BoSwell, I had tra- 
velled with hint in the Hebrides.- “ Sir (said liej, 
I should think it a great hon'tfuff to see Dr. John- 
son heYe. Will yo'Ci allow me to send for him?*’ 
Availing myself Of this' opening, I' said that “I 
■Would go myself and bring him' when he had 
drunk tea ; he knew nothing of my calling here.” 
Btaviug befeii thus stfceessful, I hastened back to 
the inn, and informed Dr. Johnson that “ Mr. 
Young, son of Dr. Young, the authour of ‘ Night 
''rh'oiighls,’ whom 1 had jUst left, desired to have 
the hOnp'm' of seeing him at the house Where his 
father ' lived.” Dr; Jbhn'sori ' luckily ttiade no iti- 
^nir'y hoW .this invitation had arisen, bnt agreed 
to go, and whetf We entered Mr; YoOng’S parlour, 
he addfesSed Ihra with . a Vety polite how, “ S’ir, 
I had a curiosity t'O come' and see this place; I 
had the honour to know that great man, your fa- 
ther.” • We went into the garden, where we foiind 
a gravel walk, On each Side of which was a roW 
of trees planted by Dr. Yottiig, which formed a 
handsome Gothic arch ; Dr. Johnson' called it a 
fine grove. I beheld it with reverence. • 

We sat some time in the summer house, on the 
outside wall of which Was inscribed, . “ Amhil- 
lanies in Jiorto audiebant voceni J)ei;" and in refe- 
rence to a brook by which it is situated, “ Vi- 
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mndi recth qtii pivrogat . Jiormn,'* &c. I said to 
-Mr. .Young, that I had been told his father was 
cheerful. . “ Sir (said he), he was too well bred a 
man. not. to be cheerful’in company; but he was 
gloomy when alone. He never was cheerful 
after . my mother’s death, and he had met with 
many disappointments.” Dr. Johnson observed 
to me afterwards, “ That tliis was no favourable 
account .of Dr.. Young; for it is not becoming, in 
a man to' have so little, acquiescence in the ways 
of Providence, as to be gloomy because he has. 
hot obtained as much preferment as he expected; 
nor to* continue gloomy for the loss of his wife. 
Grief has its time.!’ The last part of this censure 
was theoretically madel Practically, we know 
that grief for the loss of a wife may be confinued 
very long in proportion as affection has been sin- 
cere. No man knew this better than Dr. John- 
son. . 

We. went into the church, and Iqoked at the 
monument erected by Mr. Young to his.father. 
Mr. Young mentioned an anecdote, that his fa- 
ther. had received several thousand pounds of 
subscription money for his " Universal Passion^” 
but had lost it in tlie South Sea®. Dr. Johnson 
thought this must be a mistake; for he had never 
seen a subscription book. 

Upon the road we talked of the uncertainty of 
profit with which authours and booksellers en- 
gage in the publication of literary works. John- 
son. “My judgment I have found is no certain 
rule as to the sale of a book.” Boswell. ‘‘ Pray, 
sir, have you .been much plagued with authours 
sending you their works to revise?” Johnson. 
“ No, sir ; I have been thought a sour surly fel- 

® {This assertion is disproved by a comparison of dates. The first 
fonr satires of Young vvero r^blisbcd in 1725. The South Sea 
scheme (which appears to be meant) was in 1720. -M.] 
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low.!’ Boswell. “ Very lucky for you,* sir, — in 
that respect.” I must however observe that, not- 
withstanding Avhat he now said, which he no 
doubt imagined , at the time to be the fact, there 
!was, perhaps, no man who more frequently, yield- 
ed to the solicitations even of -veiy obscure a u- 
thours to, read their manuscripts, or more liberally 
assisted them with advice and correction. 

; He found himself very happy at.Sqiiire Hilly’s, 
where there is always abundance of excellent tare 
and hearty, welcome. 

, On Sunda}', June 3, we all went to Southill 
church, which is very near to Mr. Hilly’s house. 
It being the first Sunday of the iiionih, the holy 
sacrament was administered, and I staid to par- 
take of it. When I came afterwards into Hr. 
Johnson’s room, he said, “ Yon did right to stay 
and receive the communion ; I had not thought 
of it.” This seemed to imply that he did- not 
choose to approach the altar without a previous 
preparation, as to which good men. entertain dif- 
ferent opinions ; some holding that it is irreverent 
to partake of that ordinance without considerable 
premeditation ; others, that whoever is a sincere 
Christian, and. in a proper frame of 'mind to dis- 
charge any other ritual duty of our religion, may, 
without scruple, discharge this most solemn one. 
A middle notion I believe to be the just one, 
which; is, that conimnnicants need not think a 
long train, of preparatory forms indispensably ne- 
cessary ; but neither should they rashly and 
lightly venture upon so awful and mysterious an 
institution. . Christians must judge each for him- 
self, what degree of retirement and selfexamina- 
tion is necessary upon each occasion. 

Being in a frame of mind which I hope, for the 
felicity of human nature, many experience, — ^in 
fine weather, — at the country house of a friend. 
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. — consoled and elevated by* pions exercises, — ‘t 
expressed myself with an unrestrained fervour'to 
my “Guide, Philosopher, and Friend:’’ “ My dear 
sir, I would fain be a good man; and l am very 
good now. I fear God, and honour the King; I 
.wish to do no ill, and to be benevolent to all 
mankind.” He looked at me w'ith .a benignant 
indulgence ; but took occasion to give me wise 
and. salutary caution. “'Do not, sir, accustom 
yourself to trust to impressions. There is a mid- 
dle state of mind between conviction and hypo- 
crisy, of which many are conscious. By trusting 
to impressions a man may gradually come to 
-yield, to theni, and at length be subject to them, 
so as not to be a free agent, or what is the same 
■thing in effect, to suppose that he is not a free 
agent. A man who is in that state should not 
be suffered to live; if he declares he cannot help 
acting in a particular, way, and is iiresistibly im- 
pelled, . there can be no confidence in him no 
-more than in a tiger. Bu(^ sir, no man believes 
himself to be impelled irresistibly ; we know that 
he who says he believes it lies. Favourable im- 
pressions at particular moments, as to the state 
of our souls, may be deceitful and dangerous. In 
general no man can be sure of his acceptance 
with God; . some, indeed, may have it revealed 
to them. St. Paul, who wrought miracles, may 
have had a miracle wrought on himself, and 
may have obtained supernatural assurance of 
pardon, and mercy, and beatitude; yet St.. Paul, 
though he. expresses strong hope, also expresses 
fear lest, having preached to others, he himself 
should be a castaway.”. 

The opinion of a learned Bishop of our ac- 
quaintance, . as to there being merit in religious 
faith, being, mentioned; — Johnson. “Why yes, 
sir, the most licentious man, were hell open be- 
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fore him, would not take the most beautiful 
strumpet to his arras. We must, as the Apostle 
says, live by faith, not. by sight.” . . . 

I talked to him of original sin in consequence 
of the fall of man, and of the atonement made by 
■ our Saviour.. After some conversation, which 
he desired me . to remember, he, at my request, 
dictated to me as follows : 

“ With respect to original sin, the inquiry is 
not necessary; for whatever is the cause of hu- 
man. corruption, men are evidently and confess- 
edly so corrupt that all the laws of heaven and 
earth are insufficient to restrain them from crimes. 

“ Whatever difficulty there may be in the con- 
ception of vicarious punishments, it is an opinion 
which has had possession of mankind in all ages. 
There is no nation that has not used the practice 
of sacrifices. Whoever, therefore, denies the 
propriety of . vicarious punishments holds an opi- 
nion which the sentiments and practice of man- 
kind have contradicted from the beginning of the 
world. The great sacrifice for the sins of man- 
kind was offered at the death of the Messiah, 
who is called in Scripture, ‘ The Lamb of God, 

. that taketh away the sins of the world.’ To 
judge of the reasonableness of the scheme of re- 
demption, it must be considered as necessary to 
the government of the universe that God should 
make known his perpetual and irreconcilable 


* Dr. Ogden, in bis second sermon " On tlio Articles of the Chris- 
tian Faith,” with admirable acuteness thus addresses tlie opposers 
of that doctrine, whioh accounts for the confusion, sin, and misery 
which we find in this life; “It would bo severe in Goo, you think, 
to degrade os to such a sad state as this for tho ofibnee of our first 
parents: hut you can allow him to phee ns in it without any induce- 
ment. Arc our calamities lessoned for not being ascribed to Adam ? 
If your condition bo unhappy, is it not still unhappy, wliatcver was 
tho occasion! with tho aggravation of this reflection, that if It was as 
good as it was at first designed, tlierc seems to he somewhat the 
less reason to look for its amendment.’* 
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detestation of moral evil. He might indeed 
pimisli, and- punish only the oflenders; but as 
the end of punishment is not revenge of crimes> 
hut propagation of virtue, it was more becoming 
the Divine clemency to find, another manner of 
proceeding, less destructive to man, and at least 
eq^ually powerful to promote goodness. The end 
of punishment is to reclaim and warn. T/tai 
punishment will both reclaim and warn which 
shows evidently such abhorrence of sin in God, 
as may deter us from it or strike us with dread 
of-vengeance when we have committed it . This 
is effected by vicarious punishment. Nothing 
could more testify the opposition between the 
nature of God and moral evil, or more amply dis- 
play his justice to men and angels, to all orders 
and successions of beings than that it was neces- 
sary for the highest and purest nature, even for 
Divinity itself, to pacify the demands of venge- 
ance by a painful death; of which the natural 
effect will be, that when justice is appeased there 
is a proper place for the exercise of mercy ; and ' 
that Such propitiation shall supply, in some de- 
gree, the imperfections of our obedience and the 
inefficacy of our repentance : for, obedience and 
repentance, such as we can perform, are still ne- 
cessary. Our Saviour has told us that he did 
not come to destroy the law but to fulfil : to fulfil 
. the typical law, by tlie performance of what those 
types liad foreshown ; and the moral law, by pre- 
cepts of gi’eater purity and higher exaltation.” 

[Here he said, “ God bless you with it.” I ac- 
knowledged myself much obliged to him; but I 
begged that he would go on as to the propitiation 
being the chief object of our most holy faith. — 
He then dictated this one other paragraph.] 

“ The peculiar doctrine of Christianity is that 
of a universal sacrifice and perpetual propitiation. 
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Other prophets only proclaimed , the will and the 
threatenings of God. Christ satisfied his jus- 
tice.” . 

.The Reverend Mr. Palmer®, Fellow of Queen’s 
College, Cambridge, dined with us. He ex- 
pressed a wish that a. better provision were made 
for parish clerks. Johnson. “ Yes, sir, a parish 
clerk should be a man who is able to make a will 
or write a letter for any body in the parish.” 

I mentioned Lord Monboddo’s notion® that 
the ancient Egyptians, with all their learning. aad 
all, their arts, were not only black but woolly-, 
haired. Mr. Palmer asked how did it appear 
upon examining the mummies ? Dr. Johnson 
approved of this test. 

. Although, upon most occasions I never heard a 
more strenuous advocate for the advantages of 
wealth than Dr., Johnson, he this day, I know 
not from what caprice, took the other side. “ I. 
have not observed (said he) that men of very large 

^ This unfortunate person, whose full name was Thomas -Fysebo 
Palmer, aUerwards went to Dundee, in Scotland, where be olliciated 
as minister to a congregation of the sect who call themselves Vni- 
taridns, from a notion that they distinctively worship one God, be- 
cause they deny the mysterious doctrine of the Trinity. They do 
not advert that the great body of tbe Christian Church, in maintain- . 
iiig that mystery, maintain also the Unity of the Godhead: the 
“Trinity in Unity! — three persons and one God." The Church 
humbly adores the Divinity as exhibited in the Holy Scriptures. 
The Unitarian sect vainly presumes to comprehend and deOiic the 
Almighty. Mr. Palmer, having heated bis mind with political spe- 
culations, became so much dissatisfied with our excellent Constitu- 
tion, as to compose, publish, and circniafo writings, which were 
found to be so seditious and dangerous that, upon being found guilty 
by a Jury'; the Court of Justiciary in Scotland sentenced him to trans- 
portation for fourteen years. A loud clamour against this sentence 
was made bj’ some Members of both Houses of Parliament; but 
both Houses approved of it by a great majority; and he was con- 
veyed to the settlement for convicts in New South Wales. 

[Mr. T, F. Palmer was of Queen's Collogc, in Cambridge, where 
betook the degree of Master of Arts in 1772, and that ofS.T.H. in 
1781. He died on his return from Botany Bay, in the year 1803.— 
M.] 

^ 'X'akcn from Herodotus. 
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fortunes enjoy any thing extraordinary that makes 
happiness. What has the Duke of Bedford? 
What has the Duke of Devonshire? The only- 
great instance that I have erer known of the en- 
joyment of wealth was that of Jamaica Dawkins, 
who, going to visit Palmyra, and hearing that the 
way was infested by robbers, hired a troop of 
Turkish horse to guard him.’’ 

Dr. Gibbons, the Dissenting Minister, being 
mentioned, he said, “ I took to Dr. Gibbons.” 
And addressing himself to Mr. Charles Dilly, 
added, “ I shall be glad to see him. Tell him if 
he’ll call on me, and dawdle over a dish of tea in 
an afternoon, 1 shall take it kind.” 

The Reverend Mr. Smith, Vicar of Southill, a 
very respectable man with a very agreeable fa- 
mily, sent an invitation to us to drink tea. I 
remarked Dr. Johnson’s very respectful polite- 
ness.^ Though always fond of changing the scene, 
he said, “ We must have Mr. Dilly’s leave. IVe 
cannot go from your house, sir, without your per- 
mission.” 'We all went, and were well satisQed 
^yith our visit. I however remember nothing par- 
ticular, except a nice distinction which Dr. John- 
son made with respect to the power of memory, 
maintaining that forgetfulness was a man’s own 
fault. “ To remember and to recollect (said he) 
are ditferent things. A man has not the power to 
recollect what is not in his mind; but when a 
thing is in his mind he may remember it.’! 

The remark was occasioned by my leaning 
back on a chair, which a little before I had per- 
ceived-to be broken, and pleading forgetfulness as 
an excuse. “ Sir (said he) its being broken was 
certainly in your mind.” 

-When I observed that a housebreaker was in 
general. very timorous; — Johnson. “ No wonder,, 
sir; he is afraid of beingshot getting fwfo ahouse, 
or hanged when he has. got out of it.” 
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He told usitliat he .had>inrone day writtea six 
sheets -of a .translation from fthe French ; ndding, 
“ I should be glad to -see, it now. I wish tliat^I 
had copies of /all -the pamphlets, written against 
me, as it is:said -Pope had. 'Had. I known that j 
should ;make;so muchinoise in the world, I should 
have (been at pains to . collect .them. I believe 
there is hardly a day. in iwhichithere is,not some- 
thing about me in itlie-nowspapers/’ 

(On Monday, June 4, we all w:ent to, Luton .Hoe, 
to .see Lord Bute’s magnificent seat; for which I 
had ; obtained . a ticket. As we entered the .park 
I talked in a high style .ofmyiold .friendship with 
Lord Mountstuart, and said, “ I shall .probably 
be much at this place.” The .Sage, aware of 
human vicissitudes, gently checked. me: “Don’t 
you.be too sureiofthat.” iHefraadedwoiOr three 
peculiar observations-; as when shown the bota- 
nical garden, “.'Is notieveri/ gardenia botanical 
garden ?” When.told •.lhatitheue was :a shrubbery 
to the extent ;of several '.miles ; “ That is making 
a very ; foolish use of the ground; ta.dittle.of itiis' 
very well.” iV^hen .it .was /proposed -that ,we 
should walk'. on the.pleasure.ground.; “ Don’t-Iet 
us fatigue ourselves. iWhy should we \valk there ? 
Here’s a-.fine tree, let’s get to the top ofdt.” .(But 
upon the whole he t was- very much , pleased. iHc 
said, “This is one.-of-the'places J.do not regret 
having come to see. .It/isja very, stately , place, 
indeed ; .in the (house, magnificence is not sacri- 
ficed to convenience,, nor-convenienceto magnifi- 
cence. Thedibrarj^ is very-splendid:; thadignity 
of the rooms is very -great; and tUe quantity, of 
pictures is( beyond expectation, -beyond hope.” 

It happened without any previous concert that 
we visited .the seat of Lord.-Bute .upon the King’.s 
birthday; we .dined and drank his Majesty^ 
health at an inn. in. the .village of Luton. 

In the evening I put him in mind of his proini.se 
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lo favour nie.with a copy of his celebrated Letter. 
to the Earl of Chesterfield, and lie was at last 
pleased to comply with this -earnest request, by 
dictating it -to me from his memory ; for he her 
lieved that he himself had no copy. There was 
an animated glow in his countenance while he 
thus recalled his high minded indignation. 

. He laughed heartily at'a ludicrous action in the 
Court of Session, <in which d was counsel. The 
Society of JP^rocurators, or Attorne3'S, entitled to 
practise -iii the inferiour courts at .Edinburgh, 
had. obtained .a roj'al charter, in which they had 
taken care to have their ancient/desiguation ‘of 
Promralors changed into that of Solicitors, iirom 
a uotion,>as they supposed, that it was-.indrer^rcw- 
icel; and this new title they displaj'ed by a. pub- 
lick advertisement for a General Meeting at .their 
Hall 

It has been said that the Scottish mation is not 
distinguished for humour-; and, indeed, what 
happened on -this occasion anay - in some> degree 
justify the remark; for althougL'this society .had 
contrived -to make themselves a very (prominent 
object for the!ridicule of such as . might stoop to 
it, 'the only joke 'to which fit -gave rise was ‘the 
following paragraph, seut to the newspaper called 
“ The'Caledonian MercuryP - 

“ A correspondent informs us that the 'Wor- 
shipful Society- of -C/iaZdeajis, Cadies, or (Rnniiing 
Stationers of this city are resolved, lin imitation, 
and encoumged by the .singular success -.of itheir 
brethren, equally ' respectable Society, ‘to 

apply for a Charter of their . Privileges, particu- 
larly of the sole iprivilege of progurin.g, in the 
most ' extensive sense of the word, exclusive of 
chairmen, porters, -penny ; postmen, and other 
inferiour ranks;; stlieir brethren the E-^r — -l 
S— LL — R s, alias V — c — rs, before the inferiour 
Courts of this City, always excepted. 
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“ Should the Worsliipful Society be successful, 
they are farther resolved not to be vp 

thereby, but to demean themselves -with more 
equanimity and decency than their JR-y-l, learned, 
and very modest brethren above mentioned have 
done, upon their late dignification and exalta- 
tion.” 

A majority of the members of the Society pro- 
secuted Mr. Robertson, the publisher of the pa- 
per, for damages; and the first judgment of the 
whole Court very wisely dismissed the action; 
Solveiihir risti iahdte, iu missus ahibis. But a new 
trial or review was granted upon a petition, ac- 
cording to the forms in Scotland. This petition 
I was engaged to answer, and Dr. Johnson, with 
great alacrity, furnished me this evening with 
■what follows: 

** All injury is either of the person, the fortune, 
or the fame. Now it is a certain thing, it is 
proverbially known, that a jest brcaJcs no hones. 
They never have gained half a crown less in the 
w'hole profession since this mischievous paragraph 
has appeared; and, as to their reputation. What 
is their reputation but an instrument of getting 
nionej"? If, therefore, they have lost no mone}^, 
the question upon reputation may be answered 
by a very old position, — Dc minimis non curat 
Prector. 

“ Whether there was, or \vas not, an animus vi- 
juriandi, is not worth inquiring, if no injuria can 
be proved. But the truth is, there was no animus 
injuriandi. It was only an animus irritandi\ 
w'hich, happening to be exercised upon a genus 
irritabik, produced unexpected violence of re- 
sentment. Tiieir irritability arose only from an 
opinion of their own importance, and their delight 
in their new exaltation. What might have been 

■* Mr, Uobrrt<nn alfrrrtl lliis won! fo jocar.di, lie liavinir found 
in lllftckslone ilint to U-riiate is .irlionnble. 
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boroe by a Procurator could not be borne: by a 
Solicito7\ Your Lordships well know that honores 
mutant mores. Titles and dignities play strongly 
on the fancy. As a madman is apt to think him- 
self grown suddenly great,' so he that grows sud- 
denly great is apt to borrow > a little from the 
madman. To cooperate with their resentment 
would be to promote their phrensy ; • nor is it pos- 
sible to guess to* what they might- proceed, if to 
the new title of Solicitor should be added the 
elation of victory and triumph. 

• “ We consider your Lordships as the protectors 
of pur rights, and the guardians of our virtues; 
but believe it not included in your high office, 
that you should flatter oiir vices, or solace our 
vanity; and, as vanity only dictates this prosecu- 
tion, it is humbly hoped your Lordships will dis- 
miss it. 

“ If every attempt, however light or ludicrous, 
to lessen another’s reputation is to be punished by 
a judicial sentence, what punishment can be suf- 
ciently severe for him who attempts to diminish 
the reputation of the Supreme Court of Justice, 
by reclaiming upon a cause already determined, 
without any change in the state of the question ? 
Does it not imply hopes that the Judges will 
change their opinion? Is not uncertainty and in- 
constancy in the highest degree disreputable to 
a Court? Does it not suppose that the former 
judgment was temerarious or negligent?, -Does 
it not lessen the confidence of the public? Will 
it not be said, thatyW est aut incogniium aut va- 
gum? and will not the consequence be drawn, 
misera est servitus 1 Will not the rules of action 
be obscure? Will not be who knows himself 
wrong to-day hope that the Courts of Justice w'ill 
think. him right to-morrow? Surely, my Lords, 
these are attempts of dangerous tendency, which 

VOL. IV. H 
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the Solicitors, as men versed in the law, should 
have foreseen and avoided. It was natural for 
an ignorant printer to appeal from the Lord Or- 
dinary; but from lawyers, the descendants of law- 
yers, who have ]^ractised for three hundred years,” 
and haye now mised themselves to a higher deno- 
mination, it might be expected that they should 
dcnow the reverence due to a judicial determina- 
tion; and, having been once dismissed, should 
sit down in silence.” 

I am ashamed to mention that the Court, by a 
plurality of voices, without having a single addi- 
tional circumstance before them, reversed their 
own judgment, made a serious matter of this dull 
and foolish joke, and .adjudged Mr. Robertson to 
pay to the Society five pounds (sterling money) 
and costs of suit. The decision will seem strange 
to English la\yyers. 

On Tuesday, June 5, Johnson was to return to 
London. He was very pleasant at breakfast ; I 
mentioned a friend of mine having resolved never 
to marry a pretty woman. Johnson. “ Sir, it is 
a very foolish resolution to resolve not to marry 
a pretty woman. Beauty is of itself very estima- 
ble. 3Vo, sir, I would prefer a pretty woman, 
unless there are objections to her. A pretty 
woman may be foolish ; a pretty M'oman ma)'^ be 
wicked; a pretty woman may not like me. But 
there is no such danger in marrying a pretty 
woman as is appi’ehended; she will not be per- 
secuted if she does not invite persecution, A 
pretty woman, if she has a mind to be wicked, 
can find a readier way than another; and that' is 
all.” 


I accompanied him in Mr. Dilly’s chaise to 
Shefibrd, where talking of Lord Bnte’s never go- 
ing to Scotland, he said, “ As an Englishman, f 
.should wisli all the Scotch gentlemen .should he 
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educated iti England; Scotland . would becoirie|a 
province; they ‘would, spend' all' their rents in 
England” This is a isubject^pf much . conse- 
quence and much ddicacy. The advantage of 
an English education is unquestionably very great 
to Scotch gentlemen of talents and ambition;. and 
regular visits to Scotland; land perhaps other 
means, might be effectually used to prevent. them 
from being totally estranged from their native 
country, any more than - a .Cumberland, or Nor- 
thumberland gentleman who has been educated in' 
the South', of 'England. I own, indeed, that it is 
110 small misfortune for Scotch gentleineniJ who 
have neither talents nor ambition, to be educated 
in -England, where they may be perhaps distin- 
guished only by a nickname, lavish their fortune 
in giving expensive entertainments to those who 
laugh at them, and saunter about as mere idle 
insignificant hangers-on even: upon *the foolish 
great; whpn if they had been judiciously brought 
up 'at home, they might have been comfortable 
and creditable members of society. 

'At Sheffbrd I had another affectionate parting 
from my revered friend, who was taken up by the 
Bedford coach ‘and carried to the metropolis.' I 
went with Messieurs Dilly to see some friends at 
Bedford; dined' with the officers of- the militia 
of the county,' and next day proceeded 'On my. 
journey.; . ■ ... 

' ' “ 'TO BENNET LANGTON, ESQ.'"; = 

,,, “dear sir,' ' , . •• • 

“ How welcome your account of yourself and^ 
your' invitation' to 'your* new house was' to -m^ !• 
need not tell you, who consider oiir friendship 
not only as formed by choice,- b'ut as matured by 
time. We have been how, long enough acquainted 

h2 
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to have many im^es in common,, and therefor^ 
to have a source of conversation which neither 
the learning nor the wit of a new companion can, 
supply. 

“ My Lives are now published ; and if you will 
tell me whither I shall send them,' that they may. 
come to you, I will take care that you shall not 
be without them. 

' “ You will, perhaps, be glad to hear that Mrs. 
Thrale is disincumbered of her brewhouse; and 
that it seemed to the purchaser so far from an 
evil that he was content to give for it a hundred 
and thirty-five thousand pounds. Is the nation 
ruined ? ‘ 

“ Please to make my respectful compliments 
to Lady Rothes, and keep me in the memory of 
all the little dear family, particularly Mrs. Jane. 

“I am, SIR, 

“ Your affectionate humble servant, 

Sam. Johnson.” 

“ Bolt-coart, June 16, 1781.” 

■ Johnson’s charity to the poor was uniform and 
extensive, both from inclination and principle. 
He not only bestowed liberally out of his own 
purse, but, what is more difficult as well as rare, 
would beg from others when he had proper ob- 
jects in view. This he did judiciously as well as 
humadely. Mr. Philip Metcalfe tells me, that 
when he has asked him for some money for per- 
sons in distress, and Mr. Metcalfe has offered 
what Johnson thought too much, he insisted on 
taking less, saying, “ No, no, sir ; we must not 
pamper them.” 

I am indebted to Mr. Malone, one of Sir Joshua 
Reynolds’s executors, for the following note, 
wduch was found among his papers after his death, 
and w’hich, we may presume, his unaffected mo- 
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desty prevented Iiiiri from communicating to mC; 
Avith the other letters from Dr. Johnson with • 
Avhich he was pleased to furnish me. However 
slight in itself, as it does honour to that illustri- 
ous painter and most amiable man,. I am happy, 
to introduce it 

“to sir JOSHUA REYNOLDS.. 

“ DEAR SIR, 

“ It not, before yesterday that I received 
yoiir splendid benefaction. To a> hand so liberal 
in distributing, I hope nobody will envy the power 
of acquiring. 

“ I am, DEAR SIR, 

• “ Your obliged and most humble servant, 

“ Sam. Johnson.” 

« Jane 23, 1781.’' 

“TO THOMAS AS,TLE, ESO. 

.“sir/ . ... 

“Jam ashamed that you have been forced to call’ 
so often for your books, but it has been by no 
fault on either side. They have never been- out 
of my hands, nor have I ever been at home with- 
out seeing you ; for to see a man so skilful in the 
antiquities of my country is an opportunity of 
improvement not willingly to be missed. ; 

" Your nqtes; on Alfred® appear to me very ju-. 
dicious and accurate, but they are too few. Many 
things familiar to you are unknown to me and 
to most .others;, and, you must not think too fa- 
vourably of your readers; by supposing them 
knowing you will leave them ignorant. , Measure 

® -The "Will of King Alfred, alluded to in this- letter, from the ori- 
ginal Saxon, in the library of Mr.'Astlc, has been printed at the ex- 
pense of the University of Oxford. 
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of land, . and , vahie;of money, il is of great iinpor- 
lance to state with care. Had the Saxons aiiy 
gold coin ? . , 

. “ I have much, curiosity after the mariners and 
transactions of the middle ages; but have wanted 
either diligence or opportunity, or both. You, 
sir, have great opportunities, and I wish you both 
diligence and success. 

“ I am, SIR, &c. 

“ Sam. Johnson.” 


. “July 17, 1781." 


• .The following curious anecdote I insert in Dr. 
Burney’.s own words. Dr. Burney related to Dr. 
Johnson the partiality which his writings had 
excited in; a friend of Dr.* Burney’s, tlie late Mr. 
Bewlriy, well known in Norfolk by the name of 
the Philosopher of Massingham: who, from the 
Ramblers and Plan of his Dictionary, and long 
before the authour’S fame was established by the 
Dictionary itself, or any other work, had con- 
ceived such a reverence for him that he earnestly 
begged Dr. Burney to give him the cover of the 
first letter he had received from him, as a relick 
of so estimable a writer. This was in 1755. In 
I760j when Dr. Burney visited Dr. Johnson at 
the Temple in London, where he liad then cham- 
bers, he -happened to arrive there before he was 
up; and being shown into the room where he 
was to breakfast, finding himself alone, he ex- 
amined the contents of the apartment to try whe- 
ther he could undiscovered steal any thing to 
send to his friend Bewley, as another relick of 
the admirable Dr. Johnson. But finding nothing 
better to his purpose, he cut some bristles off of 
his hearth broom, and enclosed them in a letter to 
his couritry enthusiast, who received them with 
due reverence. The Doctor was so seusiblc of 
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the. honour done him by a man of genius and 
science, to whom he was an utter stranger, that 
■he said to Dr. Burney, * Sir, there is no man pos- 
sessed of the smallest portion of modesty but must 
be flattered with the admiration of such a man. 
ril give him a set of my Lives if he will do me the 
honour to accept of them.’ In this he kept his 
word; and Dr. Burney had not only the pleasure 
of gratifying, his friend with a present more wor- 
thy of his acceptance than the segment from the 
hearth broom, but soon after introducing him to 
Dr. Johnson himself in Bolt Court, with whom 
he had the satisfaction of conversing a consider- 
able time, not a fortnight before his death ; which 
happened in St. Martin’s Street, during his visit 
to Dr. Burney, in the house where the great Sir 
Isaac Newton had lived and died before.” 

In one of his little memorandum books is the 
following minute ; 

“ August 9, 3 P. M. aetat. 72, in the summer 
house at Streatham. 

“ After innumerable resolutions formed and 
neglected, I have retired hither to plan a life of 
greater diligence, in hope that I may yet be use- 
ful, and be daily better prepared to appear before 
my Creator and my Judge, from whose infinite 
mercy I humbly call for assistance and support. 

“ My purpose is, 

. To pass eight hours every day in some seri- 
ous employment. 

“ Having prayed, I purpose to employ the next 
six weeks upon the Italian language for my set- 
tled study.” 

How venerably pious does he appear in these 
moments of solitude, and how spirited are his re- 
solutions for the improvement of his mind, even 
in elegant literature, at a very advanced period of 
life, and 'When afllicted with many complaints. 

In autumn he went to Oxford, Birmingham, 
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Lichfieldj and Ashbourne, for .which very good 
reasons ruight be given in the conjectural yet po-. 
sitive manner of writers, who are proud to ac- 
count for every event which they relate.. Ho 
himself, however, . says, “ The motives of. my 
journey I hardly know; I omitted it last j^ear, 
and am. not willing to miss it again®.” But some 
good considerations arise, amongst which is the 
kindly recollection, of Mr. Hector, surgeon, of 
Birmingham. “ Hector is likewise an old friend, 
the only companion of my childhood that passed 
through the. school with. me. We have always 
loved one another; perhaps we may. be made 
better .by some . serious conversation, of whiclij 
however, I have no distinct hope.” 

He. says too, “ At Lichfield, my native place, I 
hope to show a good example by frequent attend- 
ance on public worship.” 

My correspondence with him during the rest of 
this year was, I know not why, very scanty, and 
all on my. side. I wrote him one letter to intro- 
duce Mr. Sinclair (now Sir John), the member for 
Caithness, to his acquaintance; and informed 
him in another, that my wife had again been af- 
fected with alarming symptoms of illness. 


In 1782 his complaints increased, and the his- 
tory of his life this year is little more than a 
mournful recital of the variations of his illnessi in 
the midst of which, however, it will appear from 
his letters that the powers of hiS mind were in 
no degree impaired. 


“ TO JAMES BOSWELL, ESQ. 

“ dear sir, 

“ I SIT down to answer your letter on the san)e 
day in which I received i^ and am pleased that 

® Prayers and Meditations, p. 201. 
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my first letter of the year is to you. No man 
ought to be at ease while he knows himself in the 
wrong; and I have not satisfied myself with ihy 
long silence. The letter relating to Mr. Sinclair, 
however, was, I believe, never brought. 

“ My health has been, tottering this last year: 
and I can give no very laudable account of my 
time. I am always hoping to do better than I 
have ever hitherto, done. 

“ My journey to Ashbourne and Staffordshire 
was not pleasant; for what enjoyment has a sick 
man visiting the sick? — Shall we ever have ano- 
ther frolick like our journey to the Hebrides? 

“ l.hope that dear Mrs. Boswell will surmount 
her complaints ; in losing her you will lose 5'our 
anchor, and be tost, without stability, by the 
waves of life^ I wish both her and you very 
m anyyears, and very happy. 

" For some months past I have been so with- 
drawn from the world that I can send you no- 
thing particular. All your friends, however, are 
well, and will be glad of your return to London. 

“I am, DEAR SIR, 

“ Y.ours most affectionately, 

“ Sam. Johnson.” 

“ January 5, 1782.” 

At a time when he was less able than he had 
once been to sustain a shock, he was suddenly 
deprived of Mr. Levett, which event he tlius com- 
municated to.I)r.' Lawrence. 


“ Our old friend, Mr. Levett, who was last night 
eminently cheerful, died this morning. The 
man who lay in the' same room, hearing an lin- 

The truth of this has been proved by sad experience. • 

[Airs. Boswell died June 4, 1789. M.] 
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common noise, got np and tried to make him 
speak, but witliout effect. He then calied Mr. 
Holder, the apothecary, who, though when he 
came he thouglit him dead, opened a vein, but 
could draw no blood. So has ended the long life 
of a very useful and very blameless man. 

I am, SIR, 

“ YouiMnost humble servant, 

“ Sam. Johnson.” 


“ .fan. 17, 1782.” 


In one of his memorandum books in my pos- 
session is the following entiy: “ January 20, Sun- 
day. Robert Levett was buried in the chiirch- 
3 'ard of Bridewell, between one and two in the 
afternoon. He died on Thursday 17, about seven 
in the morning, by an instantaneous death. He 
was an old and faithful friend ; T have known him 
from about 40. Commendavi. May God have 
mercy on him. 3May he have mercy on me.” 

Such was Johnson’s affectionate regard for Le- 
vett®, that he honoured his memory with the fol- 
lowing pathetick verses : 

" Condemn’d to Hope’s delusive mine, 

As bn we toil from day to d.iy, 

By sudden blast or slow decline 
Our social comforts drop away. 

Well tried tlirongh many a varying year, 

Sec Levett to tbo grave descend ; 

. Oilicions, innocent, sincere. 

Of every friendless name tlio friend. 

Yet still he fills alfection’s eye. 

Obscurely wise, .and coiirscly kind. 

Nor, letter’d arrogance deny 
Tiiy praise to merit unrefined. 


® See an account of him in “ Tbo Gentleman’s Magazine,” Feb. 
1785. 

s In both editions of Sir John Hawkins's Life of Dr. Johnson, 
“ letter’d ignorance'’ is printed. 
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Wlion fnintioj; Nature cair«l f«r aid, 

Ami Itovcrinp: Oratli prepared the Mow, 
His atsoroas rented j* displny’d 
Tlic power of rut without the show. 

In Misery’s darkest caverns known, 
llis ready help was ever nijcli, 

M’hcrc hojielcss Anrtiiish pour'd Ids groan. 
And lonely M'ant' retired to die*. 

No summons mock’d by cldll dcl.ay. 

No petty gains disdtdn’d by pride ; 

Tlic niodwt wants of every day 
Tlic toil of every d.ay supplied. 

His virtues w.alk’d their narrow round, 

Nor made a pause, nor left a void ; 

And sure the etcrnnl blaster found 
His single talent well employ’d. 

The busy day, the pcarcful night, 

Unfcll, uncounted, glided byr 
His frame was firm, Ids powens werc bright, 
I'liough now llis eightieth year was nigh. 

’nicn, witli no ihrotis of fiery pain, 

No cold gradations of decay, 

Death broke at once the vital chain, 

And freed his soul the nearest way.” 


. In one of Jolinsdn’s registers of this year, there 
occurs the following curious passage: “Jan 20. 
The Ministry is dissolved. I prayed with Fran- 
cis, and gave thanks V’ It has been the subject 
of discussion, whether there are two distinct par- 
ticulars mentioned here? Or that we are to un- 
derstand the giving of thanks to he in consequence 
of the dissolution of the Ministry? In support 
of the last of these conjectures may be urged his 
mean opinion of that Ministiy, which has fre- 
quently appeared in the course of this work ; and 
it is strongly confirmed by wdiat he said on the 
subject to Mr. Seward : — “ I am glad the minis- 
try is removed. Such a bunch of imbecility 

* Johnson repeated this line to roo thus: 

” And Labour steals nn hour to die.” 

Bui ho afterwards altered it to the present reading. 

- Prayers and Meditations, p. 209. 
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never disgraced a country. If they sent a mes- 
senger into the City to take up a printer, the mes- 
senger was taken up instead of the printer, and 
.committed by the sitting Alderman. If they sent 
one army to the relief of another, the first array 
' was defeated and taken before the second arrived. 
I will not say that what they, did w^ always 
wrong; but it was always done at a wrong time.”' 


■ “ TO MRS. STRAHAN. 

“ DEAR MADAM, 

“ Mrs. "Williams showed me your kind letter. 
This little habitation is now but a melancholy 
place, clouded with the gloom of disease and 
death. Of the four inmates, one has beeii sud- 
denly snatched away ; two are oppressed by very 
afflictive and dangerous illness ; and I tried yes- 
terday to gain some relief, by a third bleeding, 
from a disorder which has for some time dis- 
tressed me, and I think myself to-day much 
better. 

“ I am glad, dear madam, to hear that you are 
so far recovered as to go to Bath. Let me once 
more entreat you to stay till your health is not 
only obtained, but confirmed. Your fortune is 
such as that no moderate expense deserves your 
care; and. you have a husband who, I believei 
does not regard it. Stay, therefore, till you are 
quite well. I am, for my part, very much de- 
serted; but complaint is useless. I hope God. 
will bless you, and I desire you to form the same 
wish for me, 

“ I am, DEAR madam, ' 

. “ Your most humble sc.rvant, 

“ Sam. Johnson.” 

“ Fob. 4, 1782." 
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TO EDMOND MALONE, ESQ. 

■ SIR, 

** I HAVE for many weeks been so much out of 
order, that I. have gone out only in a coach to 
Mrs. Thrale’s, where I can use all the freedom 
that sickness requires. Do not, therefore, take 
it amiss tliat I am not with you and Dr. Farmer. 

1 hope hereafter to see you often. 

“ I am, SIR, 

“ Your most humble servant, 

“ Sam. Johnson.” 

« Feb. 27, 1782.” 

TO THE SAME. 

“DEAR SIR, 

“ I HOPE I grow better, and shall soon be able to 
enjoy the kindness of my friends. I think this 
wild adherence to Chatterton® more unaccount- 
able than the obstinate defence of Ossian. In 
Ossian there is a national pride which may be 
forgiven, though it cannot be applauded. In 
Chatterton there is nothing but the resolution to 
say again what has once been said. 

“I am, SIR, 

“ Your humble servant, 

“ Sam. Johnson.” 

“ March 2, i782.” 

These short letters show the regard which Dr. 
Johnson entertained for Mr. Malone, who the 
more he is known is the more highly valued. It 

* [This note was in answer to one which accompanied one of the 
earliest pamphlets .on tho subject of Cbatterton’s forgery, entitled 
“ Cursory Observations on the Poems attributed to Thomas Rowley,”* 
&c. ' Mr.- Thomas -Warton’s very able “Inquiry” appeared' about 
three months aRorwards ; and Mr. Tyrwliitt’s admirable “ ViDdica- 
tion of bis Appendix,” in the summer of the same year; left the be- 
lievers in his daring imposture nothing but “ tlie resolution to say 
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is much to be regretted that Johnson "svas ])re» 
vented from sharing the elegant iiospitality of tliat 
gentleman’s table, at which he would in every re- 
spect have been fully gratified. Mr. Malone, who 
has so ably succeeded him as an editor of Shak- 
speare, has, in his Preface, done great and just 
honour to Johnson’s memory. 


" TO MRS. LUCY PORTER, IN LICHFIELD. 

“ DEAR MADAM, 

“ I WENT away from Lichfield ill, and have had 
a troublesome time with my breath; for some 
weeks I have been disordered by a cold, of which 
I could not get the violence abated till I had been 
let blood three times. I have not, however, been 
so bad but that 1 could have written, and am 
sorry that I neglected it. 

“My dwelling is but melancholy; both Wil- 
liams and Desmoulins, and myself are very 
sickly : Frank is not well, and poor Levett died 
in his bed the other day, by a sudden stroke; I 
suppose not one minute passed between health 
and death ; so uncertain are human things. 

“ Such is the appearance of the world about 
me; I hope your scenes are .more cheerful. .But 
whatever befalls us, though it is wise to be seri- 
ous, it is useless and foolish, and perhaps sinful, 
to be gloomy. Let us, therefore, keep ourselves 
as easy as we can ; though the loss of friends will 
be felt, and poor Levett had been a faithful adhe- 
rent for thirty years. 

again what had been said before.” Daring, however, as the fiction 
was, and wild as was'the adherence to Chatterton, both wore greatly 
exceeded in 1795 and the following year, by a still more andacious 
• imposture, and the pertinacity of one of its adherents, who has im- 
■mortalized his name by piiblislung a bulky volume, of which the di- 
rect and manifest object was, to prove the authenticity of certain pa- 
pers attributed to Sliakspoare, after the fabricator of tlio spurious 
trash had puhliokly acknowledged the imposture! M.] 
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** Forgive 'me, my dear love,' the omission of 
writing; I hope to mend that and ray other faults.* 
Let me have your prayers. 

“ Make my compliments to Mrs. Cobb, and 
Miss Adey, and Mr. Pearson, and the whole 
company of my friends. 

“ I am, MY DEAK, 

“ Yonr most humble servant, 

“ Sam. Johnson.” 

“ London, March 2, 1782.” 

TO THE- SAME. 

“ DEAR MADAM, 

“ My last was but a dull letter, and I know not 
that this will be much more cheerful ; I am, how- 
ever, willing to write, because you are desirous 
to hear from me. 

“ My disorder has now begun its ninth week, 
for it is not yet over. I was last Thursday blooded 
for the fourth time, and have since found myself 
much relieved, hut I am very tender and easily 
hurt; so that since we parted I have had but lit- 
tle comfort, but I hope that the spring will reco- 
ver me; and that in the summer 1 shall see Lich-' 
field again, for I will not delay my visit another 
year to the end of autumn. 

“I have, by advertising, found poor Mr. Le- 
vett’s brothers in Yorkshire, w'ho will take the 
little he has left : it is but little, yet it will be ivel- 
come, for I believe they are of very low condition. 

“To be sick, and to see nothing but sickness 
and death, is but a gloomy state ; but I hope better 
times, even in this world,' will come, and what- 
ever this world may withhold or give, 'we shall 
be happy in a better state. Pray for me, my 
dear Lucy. 

“ Make my compliments to Mrs. Cobb, and 
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Mis.s Adey, and my old friend, Hetty Bailey, and 
to all the Lichfield ladies. , ■ 

“ I am, DEAR MADAM, 

“ Yours, affectionately, 

Bolt Court, ricot Street, “ ^^M. J.OHNSON.” 

March 19, 1782." 

On the day on, which this letter was written, 
he thus feelingly mentions his respected friend 
and physician, Dr. LawTence : — “ Poor Lawrence 
has almost lost the sense of hearing; and I hare 
lost the conversation of a learned, intelligent, and 
communicative companion, and a friend whom 
long familiarity has much endeared. Lawrence 
is one of the best men w'hom I have known. — 

‘ Nostmm omnium miserere Deiis*’ ” 

It was Dr. Johnson’s custom, when he wrote to 
Dr. Lawrence concerning his own health, to use 
the Latin language. I have been favoured by 
Miss Lawrence'with one of these letters as a spe> 
cimen : 

“ T. Lawrencio, 3Iedico, S. 

“ Novum frigus, nova Uissis, nova spirandi dif- 
Jicultas, novam singuinis missionem suadentf quam 
tamen te inconsidto nolim fieri. Ad te venire vies 
possum, nec est cur ad me venias. Licere vel non 
licere uno verbo dicendum est ; ccetera mihi et Hol- 
dero ® reliqueris. ■ Si per te licet, imperatur nuncio 
JRolderum ad me deducere. 

“Maiis Calendis, 1782. 

“ Postqucim tu discesseris, xpid me vertam^T" 

♦ Prayers and Meditations, p. 207. 

s Mr. Holder, in the Strand, Dr. Johnson’s apothecary. 

® Soon after the above letter Dr. Lawrence left London, but not 
before the palsy had made so great a progress as to render liim una- 
ble to write for himself. The following arc e.xtract3 from letters ad- 
dressed by Dr. Johnson to one of his daughters : 

" Yon will easily believe with what gladness I read that you had 
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** TO CAPTAIN LANGTON^ TN ROCHESTER. 

- “ DEAR SIR, 

It is now long since we saw one another; and, 
wliatever lias lieen the reason, neither j^ou have 
written to me, nor I to you. To let friendship 
die away by negligence and silence is certainly 
not wise. It is voluntarily to throw away one of 
the greatest comforts of this weary pilgrimage, oT 
which when it is, as it must be, taken finally awa)% 
iie that travels on alone '-vnll wonder how his 
esteem could be so little. Do not forget me; 
3"0u see that I do not forget you. It is pleasing 
in the silence of solitude to think, that there is 
one at least, however distant, of whose benevo- 


lieard once again tliat Tolce to tcbicli \rc bare all so oUen dcligbled 
to attend. 5lbr you oUen.bcar it If we Jiad bis mind and bis 
tongue, we conld spare the rest 

“ I am not rigoroas, bnt mneh better than when dear Dr. Law- 
rence bcid inj pulse the last time. Be so kind as fo let me know, 
from one little iutcrral to another, the state of bis body. I am pleased 
that be remembers me, and bopetbat it never can be possible for me 
•to forget bira. July 22, 1782.” ■ 

*‘.I am 'mneb dcligiited even with tUc small advances wbich dear 
Dr. Lawrence makes towards recovery. If we conld Lave again 
bnt bis mind, and his tongne in bis mind, and bis right band, we 
should not much lament the rest. 1 should not despair of.hclping 
the swelled band by electricity, if it were frequently and diligcntly 
snppllcd'. 

"Let me know from time to time whatever happens; and I hope 
I need not tell von, how much I am interested in every change. 
Ang. 26. 1782.” 

"Though the account with which you favoured me in your last 
letter conld not give me the pleasure that I wished, yet I was glad 
to receive it; for my aflection to my dear friend makes me desirous 
of knowing his state, whatever it be. I beg, therefore, that you con- 
tinue to let me know, from time to time, aU that yon observe. 

“ Many fits of severe illness have, for about three months past, 
forced my kind physician often upon mj'mind.' I am now better; 
and hope gratitude, as well as distress, can be a motive to remem- 
brance. Bolt Court, Fleet Street, Feb. 4, 1783.” 

7 Mr. Langton being at this time on duty at Boebester, he is ad- 
dressed by his military title. . 

VOL. IV. 


I 
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lence there is little doubt, and whom there is yet 
hope of seeing again. 

“Of my life, from the time we parted, the 
history is mournful. The spring of last year 
deprived me of Thrale, a man, whose eye for 
fifteen years had scarcely been turned upon roe 
but with respect or tenderness ; for such another 
fiiend, the .general course of human things will 
not suffer man to hope. I passed the summer at 
Streatham, but there was no Thrale; and having 
idled away the summer with a .weakly body and 
neglected mind, I made a journey to Stafford- 
shire on the edge of winter. The season w'as 
dreary: I was sickly, and found the friends sickly 
whom I went to see. After a sorrowful sojourn, 
I returned to a habitation possessed for the pre- 
sent by two sick women, where my dear old 
friend Mr. Levett, to whom, as he used to tell 
me, I owe your acquaintance, died a few w'eeks 
ago, suddenly in his bed; there passed not, I 
believe, a minute betw'een health and death. At 
night, as at Mrs. Thrale’s, I was musing in my 
chamber, I thought with uncommon earnestness, 
that, how'ever I might alter my mode of life, or 
whithersoever I might remove, I would endeavour 
to retain Levett about me ; in the morning, my 
seiwant brought me word that Levett was called 
to another state, a state for which, I think, he was 
not unprepared, for he was very useful to the 
poor. How 'much soever I valued him, I now 
wish that I had valued him more®. 


B Johnson has here expressed a sentiment similar to that con- 
tained in one of Shenstone’s stanzas, to which in his life of that poet 
he has given high praise: 

“ I prized every honr that went by. 

Beyond all that bad pleased me before ; 

But now they are gone and I sigh. 

And I grieve that I prized them no more.” 


J. B.— O. 
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I have myself been, ill more than eight 
weeks of a disorder, from which, at the expense 
of about fifty ounces of blood,. I hdpe .I am now 
recovering. 

; ‘‘ You, dear sir, have, I hope, a more cheerful 
scene ; you see George fond of his book, and the 
pretty misses airy and lively, with my own little 
Jenny equal to the best: and in whatever can 
contribute, to your quiet or pleasure, you have 
Lady. Rothes ready to concur. May whatever 
you enjoy of good be increased, and whatever you 
suffer of evil be diminished. 

“I am, DEAR SIR, 

“ Your humble servant, 

“ Bolt Court, Fleet Street, “ ® A®* • J^HN SON.” 

March 20, 1782.”- 

“ TO MR. HECTOR, IN BIRMINGHAM®. 

DEAR SIR, 

“ I HOPE I do iiot veiy grossly flatter myself to 
imagine that you and dear Mrs. Careless ' will 
be glad to hear some account of me. I performed 
the journey to London with very little inconve- 
nience, and came safe to my habitation, where I 
found nothing biit ill health, and, of consequence^ 
very little cheerfulness. I then ^yent to visit a 
little way into the counfry, where I got a com- 
plaint by a cold which has hung eight weeks 
upon me, and from which I am, at the expense 
of fifty ounces of blood, not yet free. I am 
afraid I must once more owe my recovery to 
wann weather, which seems to make no advances 

towards us. ' . 

* ■ - * ' 

® A part ofthis'Ictter having been tom off, I havo, from the evident 
meaning supplied a fow words and half words at the ends and be- 
ginning of lines. 
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“ Such is my health, which .will, I hope, soon 
grow better: In other respects I have no reason 
to complain. I know, not that I have written any 
thing more generally commended than. the Lives, 
of the Poets ; and have found the world willing 
enough to caress me, if my health had invited, me 
to be in much company; but this season I have 
been almost wholly employed in nursing myself. 

“ When summer comes I hope to see you again, 
and will not put off my visit to the end of the. year. 
I have live,d so long in London that I did not re- 
member the difference of seasons. 

“ Your health, when I saw you, was much im- 
proved. You will be prudent enough not to put 
it in danger.. , I hopci when we meet again, we 
shall congratulate each other upon fair prospects 
of longer life; though what are the pleasures of 
the longest life, when placed in comparison with 
a happy death ? 

“ I am, DEAR SIR, 

“ Yours most affectionately, 

“ Sam. Johnson.” 

“ London, March 21, 1782.” 


TO THE SAME. 


“ DEAR SIR, 


[Without a date, hut supposed to he 
about this time.] 


“That you and dear Mrs. Careless should have 
care or curiosity about my health gives me that 
pleasure which every man feels from finding him- 
self not forgotten. In age we feel again that love 
of our native place and our early fi-iends which 
in the bustle or amusements of middle life were 
overborne and suspended. You and I should 
now naturally cling to one another; we have out- 
lived most of tliose who could pretend to rival us 
in each other’s kindness. In our walk through 
life we have dropped our companions, and arc 
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now to pick up such as chance may offer ns, or 
to travel on alone. You, indeed, have a sister, 
with whom you can divide the day: I have no 
natural . friend deft ; but Providence has been 
pleased to preserve me from neglect; I. have not 
wanted such alleviations of life as. friendship 
could supply. My health has been, from my 
twentieth year, such as has seldom affonied me 
a single day. of ease;-, but it is at least not woi’se; 
and 1 sometimes m^e. myself believe that it is 
better.' My disorders are, however, still suffi- 
ciently oppressive. . . 

“. I think of seeing Staffordshire again this au- 
tumn, and intend to find, my way through Bir- 
mingham, where I hope to see you and dear Mrs. 
Careless well. I am, sir, 

“ Your affectionate friend, 

“ Sam. Johnson.” 

I wrote to him at different dates; regretted 
that I could not come to London this spring, but 
hoped we should meet somewhere in the sum- 
mer; mentioned the state of my affairs, and sug- 
gested hopes of some preferment; informed him, 
that as “ The] Beauties of Johnson ” had been 
published in London, some obscure scribbler had 
published at Edinburgh, what he called “The 
Deformities of Johnson.” 

TO JAMES BOSWELL, ESQ. 

“ DEAR SIR, 

“ The • pleasure which we used to receive from 
each other on Good Friday and Easter Day, we. 
must be this year content to miss. Let us, how- 
ever, pray for each other, and hope to see one 
another yet from time to time with mutual delight. 
My disorder has been a cold, which impeded the 
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organs of ' respiration, and kept me many weeks 
in a state of great uneasiness; but by repeated 
phlebotomy it is now relieved; and next to the 
recovery of - Mrs. Boswell, I . flatter mySelf, that 
you will rejoice at mine. 

“What. we shall do in the summer it is yet 
too early to consider. . You want to know what 
you shall do now^"I-^do-~not think this time of 
bustle and confusion® like to produce any advan- 
tage to you. Every man has those to reward and 
, gratify who have contributed to his advancement. 
To come hither with such expectations at the 
expense of borrowed money, which, I find, you 
know not where to borrow, can hardly be con- 
sidered prudent. I am sorry to find, what your • 
solicitations seem to imply, that you have already 
gone the wdiole length of your credit. This is to 
set the quiet of . your whole life at hazard. If 
you anticipate your inheritance, you can at last 
inherit nothing ; all that you receive must pay 
for the past. You must get a place, or pine in 
penury, with the empty name of a great estate.' 
Poverty, my dear friend, is so great an evil, and 
pregnant with so much temptation and so much 
misery, that I cannot but earnestly enjoin you to 
avoid it. Live on what you have ; live if you can 
on less ; do not borrow either for vanity or plea- 
sure ; the vanity will end in shame, and the plea- 
sure in regret: stay therefore at home, till you 
have saved money for your journey hither. 

• “ ‘ The Beauties of Johnson ’ are said to have 
got money to the collector ; if the ‘ Deformities ’ 
have the same success, I shall be still a more 
extensive benefactor. 

“ Make my compliments to Mrs. Boswell, who 
is I hope reconciled to me; and to the young 
people, whom I never have ofiended. 

* [On the prcccdin'g day tho Ministry had been changed. M.J 
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“ You never told me the success of your plea 
against the Solicitors. . 

"I am, DBAR SIR, 

" Your most affectionate, 

“ Sam. Johnson.” 

“ Ijondon, March 28, 1782.” 

NotSvithstanding-liis afflicted state of body and 
mind this year, the following correspondence 
affords, a proof not only of his benevolence and 
conscientious readiness to relieve a good man 
from errour, but by his clothing one of the sen- 
timents in his “Rambler” in different language, 
not inferiour to that of the original, shows his 
extraordinary command of clear and forcible 
expression. 

A clergyman at Bath wrote to him, that in 
“The Morning Chronicle,” a passage in “The 
Beauties of Johnson,” article Death, had been 
pointed out as supposed by some readers to re- 
commend suicide, the words being, “To die is 
the fate of man ; but to die with lingering anguish 
'is generally his folly;” and respectfully' suggest- 
ing to him, that such an erroneous notion of any 
sentence in the writings of an acknowledged friend 
of religion and virtue should not pass uncontra- 
dicted. 

Johnson thus answered the clergyman’s letter : 

“ TO THE REVEREND MR. AT BATH. 

“ SIR, 

“'Being now in the countryin a state of recovery, 
.as I hope, from a very oppressive disorder, I can- 
not neglect the acknowledgment of your Chris- 
tian letter. The book called ‘The Beauties of 
Johnson’ is the production of I know npt whom; 
I never saw it but by casual inspection, and con- 
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sidered myself as utterly disengaged from its 
consequences. Of the passage you mention, I 
remember some notice in some paper ; but know- 
ing that it must be misrepresented, 1 thought of 
it no more, nor do I know where to find it in my 
own books. I am accustomed’ to think little of 
newspapers ; but au opinion so weighty and seri- 
ous as yours has determined me to do. what I 
should without your seasonable admouitidn have 
omitted: and I will direct my .thought to be 
shown in its true state®. If I could find the 
passage I would direct you to it. , I suppose the 
tenour is this:— * Acute diseases are the imme- 
diate and inevitable strokes of Heaven ; but of 
them the pain is short, and the conclusion speedy; 
chronical disorders, by which we are suspended 
in tedious torture between life and death, are 
commonly the, effect of our own misconduct and 
intemperance. To die,&c.’ — ^This, sir, you see is 
all true and all blameless. I hope some time iii 
the next week, to have all rectified. My health 
has been lately much shaken ; if you favour me 
with any answer, it will be a comfort to me to 
know that I have your prayers. 

“ I am, &c. 

M Sam. Johnson.” 

“ May 15, 1782." 


3 Wluat follows appeared in tlie Morning Clironicle of Slay 29, 
1782. — “ A coh-espondeiit liaving moBtioned, in the Moniiog Cliro- 
iiiclc of December 12, the last claose of the following paragraph, as 
seeming to favour suicide; we are requested to print the whole pas- 
sage, that its true meaning may appear, which is not to recommend 
suicide but exercise. 

“ Exercise cannot secure us from that dissolution to which wo arc 
decreed ; hut while the soul and body continue united, it can make 
the association pleasing, and give probable hopes that they shall bo 
dis.;uincd by an easy separation. It was a principle among tlio 
ancients, that acute diseases are from Heaven, and ebronical iroin 
ourselves ; the dart of death, indeed, falls from Heaven, but we 
poison it by our own misconduct: to die is the fate of man; i>u 
to die with lingering anguish is generally his folly." 
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This letter, as might b6 expected, had its full 
effect, and the clergyman acknoAvledged it in 
grateful and pious terms'*. 

The following letters require no extracts from 
mine to introduce them. 

“ TO JAMES BOSWELL, ESG. 

“ DEAR SIR, . . . * . 

“ The earnestness and tenderness of your letter 
is such that I cannot think myself showing it-:more 
respect than it claims by sitting down to answer 
it the day on which I received it. 

“ This year has afflicted me with a very irk- 
some and severe disorder. My respiration has 
been much impeded, and much blood has been 
taken away. I am now' harassed by a catarrhous 
cough, from which mj' purpose is to seek relief 
by change of air ; and I am, tlierefore, preparing 
to go to Oxford. 

“ Whether I did right in dissuading you from 
coming to London this spring, I w’ill not deter- 
mine. You have not lost much by missing, my 
company ; I have scarcely been well for a single 
week. I might have received comfort from your 
kindness ; but you w'ould have seen me afflicted, 
and, perhaps, found me peevish. Whatever might 
have been your pleasure or mine, I know' not 
how I could have honestly advised yon to come 
hither with borrowed money. Do not accustom 
yourself , to consider.’ debt only as an inconve- 
nience ; you will ' find it a calamity. Poverty 
takes away so many means of doing good, and 
produces so much inability to resist evil, both 
natural and moral, that it is by all virtuous 
means to be avoided. Consider a man whose 

Tho Correspondence may bo seen at length in the Gentleman’s 
Magazine, Feb. 1786. 
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fortune is very narrow; whatever be his rank by 
birth, or whatever his reputation by intellectual 
excellence, what can he do? or what evil can he 
prevent? That he cannot help the needy is evi- 
dent; he has nothing to spare. But, perhaps, 
his advice or admonition may be useful. His 
poverty will desti’oy his influence: many more 
can find that he is poor than that he is wise ; 
and few will reverence the understanding that is 
of so little advantage to its owner. I say nothing 
of the personal wretchedness of a debtor, 'which, 
however, has passed into a proverb. Of riches 
it is not necessary to write the praise. .Let it, 
however, be remembered that he who has money 
to spare has it always in his power to benefit 
others; and of such power a good man must 
always be desirous. 

“ i am pleased with your account of Easter^ 
We shall meet, I hope, in autumn, both well and 
both cheerful ; and part each the better for the' 
other s company. 

“ Make my compliments to Mrs. Boswell, and 
to the young charmers. 

“ I am, &c. 

« London, June 3, 1782.” “ SaM. J OHNSON.” 


. “ TO MR. PERKINS. 

“ DEAR SIR, 

“ I AM much pleased that you are going a very 
long journey, which may by proper conduct re- 
store your health and prolong your life. 

“ Observe these rules : 

“ 1. Turn all care out of your head as soon as 
you mount the chaise. 

S Wliich I celebrated in the Cbnrch of England chapel at Edin- 
burgh, founded by Lord Chief Baron Smith, of respectable and pious 
memory. 
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« 2. Do riot think abottt frugality ; youv liealth 
is worth more than it can cost. 

3. Do not continue any clay’s journey to fa- 
tigue. 

“ 4. Take now and then a day’s rest. 

“ 5. Get a smart sea-sickness, if you can. 

“ 6. Cast away all anxiety, and keep your mind 
easy. ^ , 

“ This last direction is the principal ; with an 
unquiet mind, neither exercise, nor diet, nor phy- 
sick can he of much use. 

“I wish you, dear sir, a prosperous journey, 
and a happy recovery. 

“ I am, DEAR SIR, 

“ Your most affectionate humble servant, 

“ Sam. Johnson.” 

“July 28, 1782.” 

. “ TO JAMES BOSWELL, ESQ. 

“ DEAR SIR, 

Being uncertain whether I should have any call 
this autumn into the country, I did not imme- 
diately answer your kind letter. I have no call ; 
but if you desire to meet me at Ashbourne, I 
believe I can come hither; if you had rather 
come to London, I can stay at Streatham : take 
your choice. 

“ This year has been very heavy. From the 
middle of January to the middle of June I was 
battered by one disorder after another! I am 
now very much recovered, and hope still to be 
better. What happiness it is that Mrs. BoswelL 
has escaped. 

“ My * Lives ’ are reprinting, and I have for- 
gotten the authour of Gray’s character®:* write 
immediately, and it may be perhaps yet inserted. 

f» • * , ^ 

* Tbo Reverend Mr. Temple, Vicar of St. Glavias, Cornwall. 
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“Of London or Ashbourne you have your free 
choice ; at any place I shall be glad to see you. 

“ 1 am, DEAR SIR, 

“ Yours, &c. 

« Aiigiisl 21, 1782." “ Sam. .Tohnson.” 


On the 30th of August ! informed him that my 
honoured father had died that morning ; a com- 
plaint under which he had long laboured having 
suddenly come to a crisis, while I was upon a 
visit at the seat of Sir Charles Preston, from 
whence I had hastened the day before, upon re- 
ceiving a letter by express. 


“ TO JAMES BOSWELL, ESQ. 

“ DEAR .SIR, 

“ I HAVE struggled through this year with so 
much infirmity of body, and such strong impres- 
sions of the fragility of life, that death, whenever 
it appears, fills me with melancholy; and.! can- 
not hear without emotion of the removal of any 
one whom I have known into another state. 

“ Your father’s death had every circumstance 
that could enable you to bear it; it was at a ma- 
ture age, and it was expected ; and as his general 
life had been pious, his thoughts had doubtless 
for many years past been turned upon eternity. 
That you did. not find him sensible must doubt- 
less grieve you ; his disposition towards you was 
undoubtedly that of a kind, though not of a fond 
father. Kindness, at least actual, is in our power, 
but fondness is not; and if by negligence or im- 
.prudeuce you had extinguished his fondness, he, 
could not at will rekindle it. Nothing then re- 
mained between you but mutual forgiveness of 
each other’s faults, and mutual desire of each 
other’s happiness. 
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“ I shaU Iong to' know his filial disposition' of 
his fortune. 

“ You, dear sir, have now a new station, and 
have therefore new cares and new employments. 
Life, as Cowley seems, to say, ought to resemble 
a well ordered poem ; of w'hich one rule generally 
received is, that the exordium should be simple, 
and should promise little. Begin your new course 
of life with the least show^ and the least expense 
possible: you may at pleasure increase both, but 
you cannot easily diminish them. Do not think' 
your estate your own, while any man can call upon 
you for money which you cannot pay ; therefore 
begin with timorous parsimony. Let it be your 
first care not to be in any' man's debt. 

“ When the thoughts are extended to a future 
state, the present life seems hardly worthy' of all 
those principles of conduct and maxims of pru- 
dence which one generation of men has trans- 
mitted to another; but upon a closer view, when 
it is perceived how much evil is produced, and 
how. much good is impeded by embarrassujent 
and distress, and how little room the expedients 
of poverty leave for the exercise of virtue, it grows 
manifest that the boundless importance of the 
next life enforces some attention to the interest 
of this. 

“ Be kind to the old servants, and secure the 
kindness of the agents and factors ; do not dis- 
gust them by asperity, or unwelcome gaiety, or 
apparent suspicion. From them you must learn 
the real state of y'our afihirs, the characters of 
your tenants, and the.value of your lands. 

“Make my compliments to Mrs, Boswell; I 
think her expectations from air and exercise are 
the best that she can form. I hope she wll live 
long and happily. 

“ I forgot whether I told y'ou that Rasay has 
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been here ; we dined cheerfully together. 1 en- 
tertained lately a young gentleman from .Corri- 
chatachin. 

**.I received your letters only this morning. 

“ I am, DEAR SIR, 

” Yours, &c. 

“ Sam. Johnson.” 

- “ London, Sept. 7, 1782.” 


In answer to my next' letter, I received one 
from him, dissuading me from hastening to him 
as I had proposed ; what is proper for publica- 
tion is the following paragraph, equally just and ' 
tender: — 

“ One expense, however, I would not have you 
.to spare; let nothing be omitted that can pre- 
serve Mrs. Boswell, though it should be neces- 
sary to transplant her for a time into a softer cli- 
mate. She is the prop' and stay of your life.— 
How much must your children suffer by losing 
her.” 

. My wife was now so much convinced of his 
sincere friendship for me and regard for her, that, 
without any suggestion on my part, she wrote 
him a very polite and grateful letter. 

DR. JOHNSON TO MRS. BOSWELL. 

“ DEAR LADY, 

“ I HAVE not often received so much pleasure as 
from your invitation to Auchinleck. The jour- 
ney thither and back is, indeed, too great for the 
latter part of the year; but if my health Avere 
fully recovered, I would suffer no little heat and . 
cold, nor a wet or a rough road to keep me from 
you. I am, indeed, not without hope of seeing 
Auchinleck again; but to make it a pleasant 
place I must see its lady well, and brisk, and 
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airy.' For niy sake, therefore, . among many 
greater reasons, take care, dear madam, of j^oiir 
liealthj spare no expense, and' want no attend- 
ance that can procure ease, or preserve it., Be 
very careful to keep your mind quiet ; and do 
not think it too much to give an account of your 
recovery to, 

“ MADAM, 

Yours, '&c. 

Sam. Johnson.” 

“ London, Sept. 7, 1782.” 

“ TO JAMES BOSWELL, ESQ. 

“ DEAR SIR, 

“ Having passed almost this whole year in a suc- 
cession of disorders, I went in October to Bright- 
helmstone, whither I came in a state of so much 
weakness that ! rested four times in walking be- 
tween the inn and the lod^og. By physick and 
abstinence I grew better, and am'now reasonably 
easy, though at a great distance from health. I 
am afraid, however, that health begins after 
seventy, and long before, to have a nieaning dif- 
ferent from that which it had at thirty. But it 
is culpable to murmur at the established order 
of the ci'eation, as it is vain to oppose it; he that 
lives must grow old ; and he that would rather 
grow old than die has God to thank for the in- 
firmities of old age. 

“ At yoTur long silence I am rather angry. — 
You do not, since now you are the "head of your 
house, think it worth your while to try whether 
you or your friend can live longer without writ- 
ing, nor suspect after so many years of friend- 
ship, that when I do not write to you I forget 
you. Put all such useless jealousies out of your 
head, and disdain to regulate your own practice 
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1>Y the practice of another, or by any other prin- 
ciple than the desire of doing right. 

*• Your economy, 1 suppose, begins no^r to be 
settled; your ex'penses are adjusted to your re- 
venue, and all your people in their proper places. 
Resolve not to be poor; whatever yon have, spend 
less. Poverty is a great enemy to human liap-r 
piness : it certainly destroys liberty, and it makes 
some virtues impracticable, and others extremely 
dithcnlt. 

“ Let me know the history of your life, since 
your accession to your estate. How many houses, 
how manv cows, how much land in vour own 
hand, and what bargains you make with your 
tenants. 

Of my ‘ Lives of the Poets,' they have printed 
a new edition in octavo, I hear, of three thousand. 
Hid I give a set to Lord Hailes r If I did not, 1 
will do it out of these. What did you raa'KC of 
all your copy ? 

“ Mrs. Thrale and the three !Misses are now 
for the winier in Argyll Street. Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds has been out of order, but is well again : 

“And 1 am, pear sir, 

“ Your afl'eciionate humble servant, 

“ Sam. Joiixsox." 

"Jiondeta, Dec.”. ITSi" 


“ TO DR. SAMCEI. JOHNSON. 


“ DEAR SIR, 

“ I WAS made happy by your kind letter, which 
gave us the agreeable hopes of seeing you in Scot- 
land again. 

“ 1 am ranch flattered by the concern you are 
pleased to take in ray recovery. I am better, 
and lio]ie to have it in *my power to convince you 
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by my attention, of how much consequence I 
esteem your health to the world and to myself. 

“ I remain, sir, with grateful respect 
“ Your obliged and obedient servant, 

“ Margaret Boswell.” 

The death of Mr. Thrale had made a very ma- 
terial alteration with respect to Johnson’s recep- 
tion in that family. The manly authority of the 
husband no longer curbed the lively exuberance 
of the lady; and as her vanity had been fully 
gratified, by having the Colossus of Literature 
attached to her for many years, she gradually 
became less assiduous to please him. Whether 
her attachment to him was already divided by 
another object, I am unable to ascertain ; but it 
is plain that Johnson’s penetration was alive to 
her neglect or forced attention ; for on the 6th of 
October this year, we find him making a “ part- 
ing use of the library” at Streatham, and pro- 
nouncing a prayer, which he composted on leav- 
ing Mt. Thrale’s family 

• “Almighty God, Father of all mercy, help me 
thy grace that I may, with humble and sincere 
thankfulness, remember the comforts and conve- 
niences which I have enjoyed at this place; and 
that I may resign them with holy submission, 
equally trusting in thy protection when Thou 
givest, and when Thou takest away. Have mercy 
upon me, O Lord, have mercy upon me. 

“ To thy fatherly protection, O Lord, I com- 
mend this family.' Bless, guide, and defend them, 
that they may so pass through this world as finally 
to enjoy in thy presence everlasting happiness, for 
Jesus Christ’s sake. Amen.” 

One cannot read this pi'ayer Without . some 

^ Prayers and Meditations, p. 214. 
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striicted me in the duties of life. The esteem 
and kindness of wise and good men is one of the 
last pleasures which I can be content to lose; 
and gratitude to those from whom this pleasure 
is received is a duty of which I hope never to be 
reproached with the final neglect. I therefore 
now return you thanks for the. notice which I 
have received from you, and which I consider as 
giving to my name not only more bulk, but more 
weight; not only as* extending its superficies, but 
as increasing its value. Your book was evi- 
dently wanted, and will, I hope, find its Avay into 
the school, to which, however, I do not mean to 
confine it; for no man has so much skill in an- 
cient rites and pi'actices as not to want it. As I 
suppose myself to owe part of your kindness to 
my excellent friend, Dr. Patten, lie has likewise 
a just claim to my acknowledgment, which I hope 
you, sir, w’ill transmit. There will soon appear 
a new edition of my * Poetical Biography;’ if you 
will accept of a copy to keep me in your mind, 
be pleased to let me know how it may be con- 
veniently conveyed to you. This present is small, 
but it is given w’ith good will by, 

“ REVEREND SIR, 

“ Your most, &c. 

Sam. Johnson.” 

“ December 31, 1782,” 


In J783 he was more severely afflicted than 
ever, as will, appear in the course of his corres- 
pondence; but still the same ardour for litera- 
lure, the same constant piety, the same kindness 
for his friends, and the same vivacity, both in 
coni'ersation and writing, distinguished him. 

Having given Dr. Johnson a full account of 
what I was doing at Auchinleck, and parficnlarly 
tnentioneci what I knew would please him, — my 
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having brought an old man of eighty-eight from a 
lonely cottage to a comfortable habitation within 
my enclosures, where he had good neighbours 
near to him, — received an answer in February, 
of which I extract what follow’s : 

“I am delighted w'ith your account of your 
activity at Auchinleck, and wish the old gentle- 
man, whom you have so kindly removed, may live 
long to promote your prosperity by his prayers. 
You have now a new character and new duties; 
think on them and practise them. 

“ Make an impartial estimate of your revenue, 
and whatever it is, live upon less. Resolve never 
to be poor. Frugality is not only the basis of 
quiet, but of beneficence. No nian can help others 
that wants help himself; we must have enough 
before we have to spare. 

I am glad to find that Mrs. Boswell grows 
well ; and hope, that, to keep her well, no care 
nor caution will be omitted. May you long live 
happily together. . • 

. “ When you come hither, pray bring with you 
Baxter’s Anacreon. I cannot get that edition in 
London V’ 

On Friday, March 21, having arrived in Lon- 
don the night before, I was glad to find him at 
Mrs. Thrale’s house, in Argyll Street, appear- 
ances of friendship between them being still 
kept up. I was shown into bis room, and after 
the first salutation, he said, “ I am glad you are 
come: I am very ill.” He looked pale, and was 
distressed with -a difficulty of breathing: but 
after the common inquiries he assumed his usual 
strong animated style of conversation. Seeing 
me now for the first time as a Xaird, or proprie- 

® [Dr. Johnson should seem not to have sought diligently for Bax- 
ter’s Anacreon, for there arc two e'ditions of that book, and they arc 
frcquenily found in .the London Sale Catalogues. ' M.] . 
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renced, there Avill not he reverence for those ajv 
pointed by the King.” 

His observation that the present royal family 
has no friends has been too innch justified by 
the very ungrateful behaviour pf many who were 
under great obligations to his Majesty ; at the 
same time there are honourable exceptions ; and 
the very next year after this conversation, and 
ever since, the King has had as extensive and 
generous support as ever was given to any mo- 
narch, and has had the satisfaction of knowing 
that he was more and more endeared to his 
people. 

He repeated to me his verses on Mr. Levett, 
W'ith an emotion which gave them full effect; and 
then he was pleased to say, “You must be as 
much with me as you can. You have done me 
good. You cannot think how much better I am 
since you came in.” 

He sent a message to acquaint Mrs. Tliralc 
that I was arrived. I had not seen her since her 
husband’s death. She soon appeared, and fa- 
voured me witli an invitation to stay to dinner, 
which I accepted. There w’as no other company 
but hemelf aud three of her daughters, Dr. John- 
son and I. She too said she was very glad I w-as 
come, for she was going to Bath, and should have 
been sorry to leave Dr. Johnson before I came. 
This seemed to be attentive and kind ; and I, who 
had not been informed of any change', imagined 
all to be as well as formerly. He was little in- 
clined to talk at dinner, and w’ent to sleep after 
it; but when he joined us in the drawing-room' 
'he seemed revived, and was again himself. 

Talking of conversation, he said, “ There must, 
in the first place, be knowledge, there must be 
materials in the second place, there must be a 
command - of words ; — in the third place, there 
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conversation, which never happened.” This al- 
luded to a story which I had repeated from that 
gentleman, to entertain Johnson with its wild bra- 
vado:. “This Johnson, sir (said he), whom you 
are all afraid of, will shrink if you come close to 
him in argument, and roar as loud as he. He 
once .maintained the paradox that there is no 
beauty but in utility. .* Sir (said I), what say you 
to the peacock’s tail, which is. one of the most 
beautiful objects in nature, but would have as 
much, utility if its feathers were all of one colour. 
He felt what I thus produced, and had recourse 
to his usual expedient, ridicule; exclaiming, * A 
peacock has a tail, and a fox has a tail and then 
he. burst out into a laugh. — ‘Well, sir (said I, 
with a strong voice, looking him full in the face), 
you have unkennelled your fox; pursue him if you 
dare.’ . He had not a word to say, sir.” Johnson 
told me that this was fiction from besfinnins to 
end*. 

After musing for some time, he said, ** I wonder 
how.I should have any enemies; for I do harm to 
nobody V’ Boswell. "In the first place, sir, you 
will be pleased to recollect that you set out with 

* W’’erc I to insert all the stories which have been told of contests 
boldly maintained with him, imasinanr victories obtained over him, 
of reducing him to silence, and of making him own that his anta- 
gonist had the better of him in argument, my volnmes would swell 
to an immoderate size. One instance, I find, has circulated both in 
conversation and in print ; that when he would not allow the Scotch 
writers to have merit, the late Dr; Rose, of Chiswick, asserted that he 
could name one Scotch writer whom Dr. Johnson Inmseir would al- 
low to have written better than any man of the age ; and upon John- 
son’s asking who it was, answered, ” Lord Bnte, when he signed the 
warrant for yonr pension.” Upon which, Johnson, struck with the 
repartee, acknowledged that this tcor true. When I mentioned it to 
Johnson, •' Sir (said he), if Rose said this, I never heard it." 

* This reflection was veij natural’in a man of a good heart, who 
was not conscious of any ill will to mankind, though the sharp sav- 
ings which were sometimes produced by his discrimination and viva- 
city, which he perhaps did not recollect, were, I am afraid, too often 
remembered with resentment. 
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Gorernment, when those w4io Iiad been long in 
opposition had attained to power, as it was sup- 
posed, against the inclination of the Sovereign. 
“You need not be uneasy (said this gentleman) 
about the King. He laughs at them all ; he plays 
them one against another.” Johnson. “Don’t 
think so, sir. The King is as much opprc.ssed 
as a man can be. If he plays them one agiunst 
another, he icvis nothing.” 

I had paid a visit to General Oglethorpe in the 
morning, and was told by him that Dr. Johnson 
saw company on Saturday evenings, and he would 
meet me at Johnson’s that night. MMicn I men- 
tioned this to Johnson, not doubting that it would 
please him, as he had a great value for Ogle- 
thorpe, the fretfulness of his disease unexpectedly 
showed itself; his anger suddenly kindled, and 
he said, with vehemence, “ Did not you tell him 
not to come ? Am I to be hunted in this manner?” 
I satisfied him that I could not divine that the 
visit would not be convenient, and that I certainly 
could not take it upon me of ray own accord to 
forbid the General. 

I found Dr. Johnson in the evening in Mrs. Wil- 
liams’s room, at tea and coffee with her and 
Mrs. Desmoulins, who were also both ill ; it was 
a sad scene, and he w'as not in a very good hu- 
mour. He said of a performance that had lately 
come out, “ Sir, if you should search all the mad- 
houses in England, you w’ould not find ten men 
who would write so, and think it sense.” 

I was glad when General Oglethorpe’s arrival 
was announced, and we left the ladies. Dr. John- 
son attended him in the parlour, and was as cour- 
teous as ever. The General said, he was busy 
reading the writers of the middle age. Johnson 
said they were very curious. Oglethoripe. “The 
House of Commons has usurped the power of the 
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There was in this discourse ihuch novelty, in- 
genuity, and discrimination, such as is seldom to 
be found. . Yet I cannot help thinking that men 
of merit, who have no success in life, may he for- 
given for lamenting^ if they are not allowed to 
complain. They may consider it as hard that 
their merit should not have its suitable distinction. 
Though there is no intentional injustice towards 
them on the part of the world, their merit not 
having been perceived, they may yet repine 
against fortune^ or fate^ or by whatever name 
th^ey choose to call the supposed mythological 
power of Destiny. It has, however, occurred to 
me, as a consolatory thought, that men of merit 
should consider thus: — How much harder would 
it be, if the same persons had both all the merit 
and all the prosperity. Would not this he a mi- 
serable distribution for the poor dunces? Would 
men of merit exchange their intellectual superio- 
rity, and the enjoyments arising from it, for external 
distinction and the pleasures of wealth ? If they 
would not, let them not envy others, who are 
poor where they are rich, a compensation' which 
is made to them. Let them look inwards and be 
satisfied ; recollecting with conscious pride what 
Virgil finely says of the Corycius Senex, and which 
I have, in another placed with truth and sincerity 
applied to Mr. Burke ; 


“ Regum (squabat opes animis,” 


On the subject of the right employment of 
wealth Johnson observed, “ A man cannot make 
a bad use of his money, so far as regards society, 
if he do not hoard it ; for if he either spends it or 
lends it out, society has the benefit. It is in ge- 
neral better to spend money than to give it away; 

* Letter to the People of Scotland against the Attempt to diminish 
the Number of the Lords of Session, 1785. 
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for industry is more promoted by spending money 
than by giving it away. A man who spends his 
money is sure he is doing good with it: he is not 
so sure when he gives it away. A man who 
spends ten thousand a year will ilo more good 
than a man who spends two thousand and gives 
away eight.” 

lu the evening I came to him again. He was 
somewhat fretful from his illness. A geutlemari 
asked him whether he had been abroad to-day. 
“Don’t talk so childishly (said he). You may as 
well ask if 1 hanged myself to-day.” I mentioned 
politicks. Johnson. “ Sir, I’d as soon have a 
man to break my bones as talk to me of publick 
affairs, internal or external. I have lived to see 
things all as bad as they can be.” 

Having mentioned bis friend, the second Lord 
Southwell, he said, “ Lord Southwell was the 
highest bred man without insolence that I ever 
was in company with ; the most qualilied I ever 
saw. Lord Orrery was not dignified ; Lord Ches- 
terfield was, but he was insolent. Lord 
is a man of coarse manners, but a man of abilities 
and information. I don’t say he is a man I would 
set at the head of a nation, though perhaps he 
may be as good as the next Prime Minister that 
comes ; but he is a man to be at the head of a 
Club ; — I don’t say our Club ; — for there’s no such 
Club.” Boswell. “But, sir, was he not once a 
factious man?” Johnson. “O yes, sir; as fac- 
tious a fellow as could be found ; one who was 
for sinking us all into the mob.” Boswell. 
“ How, then, sir, did he get into favour with the 
King?” Johnson. “ Because, sir, I suppose he 
promised the King to do whatever the King 
pleased.” 

He said, “ Goldsmith’s blundering speech to 
Lord Shelburne, which has been so often men- 
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tioned, and which he really did make to him» 
was only a blunder in emphasis: — ‘I wonder 
they should call your Lordship Malagrida, for 
Malagricla was a very good man — meant, I won- 
der they should use Malagrida as a term of re- 
proach.” 

Soon after this time I had an opportunity of 
seeing, by means of one of bis friends, a proof that 
his talents, as well as his obliging service to au- 
thours, were ready as ever. He had revised 
“ The Village,” an admirable poem, by the Reve- 
rend Mr. Crabbe. Its sentiments as to the false 
notions of rustick happiness and rustick virtue 
were quite congenial with his own ; and he had 
taken the trouble not only to suggest slight cor- 
rections and variations, but to furnish some lines, 
when he thought he could give the writer’s 
meaning better than in the words of the manu- 
script®. 

On Sundajs March 30, 1 found him at home in 
the evening, and had the pleasure to meet with 
Dr. Brocklesby, whose reading, and knowledge 
of life, and good spirits supply him with a never 

’ I shall give an instance, marking the original by Roman, and 
Johnson’s substitution in Italick characters : 

“ In fairer scenes, where peaceful pleasuies spiing, 

Tityrus, the pride of Mantuan swains, might sing ; 

But charmed by him, or smitten with his views. 

Shall modern poets court the Mantuan muse? 

From Truth and Nature shall we widely stray. 

Where Fancy leads, or Virgil led the way?” 

“ Oil Blincio’s laiiks, in Ceesats lounteons reign, 

Jf Tityrus found the golden age again, 

Must sleepy hards the flattering dream prolong, 

Mechanick eehoes of the Mantuan song? 

From Truth and Nature shall we widely stray, 

Where Virgil, not where Fancy, leads the way ?” 

Here we find Johnson’s poetical and critical powers undimim'slied. 

1 must, however, observe, that the aids he gave to this poem, as to 
‘‘The Traveller” and “Deserted Village” of Goldsmith, were so 
small as by no rae.uis to impair the distinguished merit of the 
aiithour. 
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failing source of conversation. He mentioned a 
respectable gentleman, who became extremely 
penurious near the close of bis life. Johnson 
said there must have been a degree of madness 
about him. . “ Not at all, sir (said Dr, Brockles- 
by), his judgment was entire.” Unluckily, how- 
ever, he mentioned that although he had a fortune 
of twenty-seven thousand pounds, he denied him- 
self many comforts, from an apprehension that he 
could not afford them. “Nay, sir (cried John- ^ 
son), when the judgment is so disturbed that a 
man cannot count, that is pretty well.” 

I shall here insert a few of Johnson’s sayings, 
without the formality of dates, as they have no 
reference to any particular time or place. 

- “ The more a man extends and varies his ac- 
quaintance the better.” This, however, was meant 
with a just restriction; for, he on another occa- 
sion said to me, “ Sir, a man may be so much of 
every thing, that he is nothing of any thing.” 

“ Raising the wages of day labourers is wrong ; 
for it does not make them Jive better, but only 
makes them idler, and idleness is a very bad thing 
for human nature.” 

“ It is a very good custom to keep a journal 
for a man’s own use ; he may write upon a card a 
day all that is necessary to be written, after he 
has had experience of life. At first there is a 
great deal to be written, because there is a great 
deal of novelty ; but when once a man has set- 
tled his opinions, there is seldom much to be set 
down.” 

“There is nothing wonderful in the Journal® 

® flu his Life of Swift he thus speaks of this Journal ; 

“ In the midst of his jiower and his politicks, he kept a jomiial of 
his visits, his walks, his interviews with ministers, and quarrels with 
his servant, and transmitted it to Mrs. Johnson and Mrs. Dingley, to 
whom he knew that whatever befell him was interesting, and no ac- 
count could be too minute. Whether these diurnal trifles were pro- 

VOL. IV. L 
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which we see Swift kept in London, for itcou- 
tains slight topicks, and it might soon be written.” 

I praised the accuracy of an account-book of a 
lady whom I mentioned. Johnson. “Keeping 
accounts, sir, is of no use when a man is spend- 
ing his own money, and has nobody to whom, he 
is to. account. You won't eat less beef to-day, 
because you have written doAvn what it cost yes- 
terday.” I mentioned another lady who thought 
as he did, so that her husband could not get her 
to keep an account of the expense of the family, 
as she thought it enough that she never exceeded 
the sum allowed her'. Johnson. “Sir, it is fit 
she should keep an account, because her hus- 
band wishes it; but I do not see its use.” I 
maintained that keeping an account has this ad- 
vantage, that it satisfies a man that his money 
has not been lost or stolen, which he might some- 
times be apt to imagine, were there no written 
state of his expense; and besides, a calculation 
of economy so as not to exceed one’s income, 
cannot be made without a view of the diflferent 
articles in figures, that, one may see how to re- 
trench in some particulars less necessary than 
others. This he did not attempt to answer. 

Talking of an acquaintance of ours, whose nar- 
ratives, which abounded in curious and interest- 
ing topicks, were unhappily found to be very fa- 
bulous; I mentioned Lord Mansfield’s having 
said to me, “ Suppose we believe one half of 


perlj exposed to eyes which had never received any pleasure from the 
Dean may be reasonably doubted; they have, however, some odd 
attractions: the reader, finding frequent mention of names which he 
has been used to consider as important, goes on in hope of informs- ’ 
tion ; and, as there is notliing to fatigue attention, if he is disappointed 
he cap hardly, complain.” 

It may be added, that the reader not only hopes to findj but does 
find, in this very entertaining Journal, much curious information re- 
specting persons and things which he will in vain seek for in other 
books of the same period. M.] 
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what he tells.” Johnson. “ Ay ; but we don’t 
know ivhic/i half to believe. By bis lying we lose 
not only our reverence for him, but all comfort in 
his conversation.” Bos-^vell. “ May we not take 
it as amusing fiction?” Johnson. “ Sir, the mis- 
fortune is, that you will insensibly believe as 
much of it as you incline to believe.” 

It is remarkable that, notwithstanding their 
congeniality in politicks, he never was acquainted 
with a late eminent noble judge, whom I have 
heard speak of him as a writer, with great respect. 
Johnson, I know not upon what degree of inves- 
tigation, entertained no exalted opinion of his 
Lordship’s intellectual character. Talking of 
him to me one day, he said, “ It is wonderful, 
sir, with how little real superiority of mind men 
can make an eminent figure in publick life.” He 
expressed himself to the same purpose concern- 
ing another law lord, who, it seems, once took a 
fancy to associate with the wits of London ; but 
with so little success, that Foote said, “ What 
can he mean by coming among us? He is not 
only dull himself, but the cause of dulness in 
others.” Trying him by the test of his colloquial 
powers, Johnson had found him very defective. 
He once said to Sir Joshua Reynolds, “This 
man now has been ten years about town, and has 
made nothing of it; meaning as a companion ^ 
He said to me, “ I never heard any thing from 
him in company that was at all striking; and de- 
pend upon it,' sir, it is when you come close to a 
man in conversation, that yon discover what his 
real abilities are : to make a speech in a publick 


7 Knowing as well as I do what precision and elegance of oratory 
his Lordship can display, I cannot but suspect that his unfavonrable 
appearance in a social circle, which drew such animadversions upon 
him, must be owing to a cold affectation of consequence, from being 
reserved and stilf. If it be so, and he might he an .agreeable man ff 
he would, wo cannot be sorry that he misses his aim. 
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assembly is a knack. Noav I honour Thurlow, 
sir ; Thurlow is a fine fellow ; he fairly puts his 
mind to yours.” 

After repeating to him some of his pointed, 
lively sayings, I said, “ It is a pity, sir, you don’t 
always remember your own good things, that you 
may have a laugh when you will.” Johnson. 
“ Nay, ^ir, it is better that I forget them, that I 
may be reminded of them, and have a laugh on 
their being brought to my recollection.” 

When I recalled to him his having said as we 
sailed up Lochlomond, “That if he wore any 
thing fine, it should be very fine I observed that 
all his thoughts were upon a great scale. John- 
son. “ Depend upon it, sir, every man will have 
as fine a thing as he can get; as large a diamond 
for his ring.” Boswell. “Pardon me, sir: a 
man of a narrow mind will not think of it, a slight 
trinket will satisfy him : 


' Nec sufferre queaf majoris pondera gcmmcB.' " 

I told him I should send him some “ Essays’*" 
which I had written®, which I hoped he would 
be so good as to read and pick out the good ones. 
Johnson. “ Nay, sir, send me only the good ones; 
don’t make me pick them.” 

I heard him once &iay, “Though the proverb 
‘ Nullum nmnen ahest, si sit prudentia,' does not 
always" prove true, we may be certain of the con- 
verse of it. Nullum numen adest, si sit impru- 
dentia” 

Once, when Mr. Seward was going to Bath, 
and asked his commands, he said, “ Tell Dr. Har- 
rington that I wish he would publish another vo- 
lume of the ‘ Nugee Aiitiquc ^^ it is a very pretty 

® [Under thfe title of “The Hypocondriack.” M.] 

® It has since appeared. 
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book/.” Mr. Seward seconded this wish, and 
recommended to Dr. Harrington to dedicate it 
to Johnson, and take for his motto what Catullus 
says to Cornelius Nepos : 

“ tiamqtic tu suklias, 

Hfeas esse aliqtiid ptUarc nUOAS.” 

As a small proof of his kindliness and delicacy 
of feeling, the following circumstance may be 
mentioned. One evening when we were in the 
Street together, and I told him 1 was going to sup 
at Mr. Beauclerk’s, he said, “ I’ll go with you.” 
After having walked part of the way, seeming to 
recollect something, he suddenly stopped and 
said, “ 1 cannot go, —but J do not love JBeauclerk 
the less” 

On the frame of his portrait Mr. Beauclerk had 
inscribed, 

« Iiigenium iiigens 

Inculto latct hoc sub corpore.’^ 

After Mr. Beauclerk’s death, when it became 
Mr. Langton’s property, he made the inscription 
be defaced. Johnson said complacently, “ It 
was kind in you to take it off and then, after a 
short pause, added, “ and not unkind in him to 
put it on.” 

He said, “ How few of his friends’ houses 
would a man choose to be at when he is sick 1” 
He mentioned one or two. I recollect only 
Thrale’s. 

He observed, “ There is a wicked inclination 
in'inost people to suppose an old man decayed in 

'■ [Anew andgreally improved edition ofthis very curious collection 
\vas. publiaUed by Alt. Patk to 180 - 1 , to Iwo volvrotes, octavo. In 
this edition the letters are chronologically arranged, and the account 
of tlic Bishops, which was formerly printed from a very corrupt copy, 
is taken from Sir John Harrington’s original manuscript, which ho 
presented to Henry, Prince of Wales, and is now in the Royal Li- 
brary in the Museum. M.] - 
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his intellects. If a young or middle aged man, 
when leaving a company, does not recollect where 
he laid his hat, it is nothing; hut if the same in- 
attention is discovered in an old man, people will 
shrug up their shoulders, and say, ‘ flis memory 
is going.’ ” 

When I once talked to him of some of the say- 
ings which every body repeats hut nobody knows 
where to find, such as, Quos Deus vult perdere, 
prius demmlat; he told me that he was once of- 
fered ten guineas to point out from whence Semel 
msunivimus onmes w'as taken. He could not do 
it; but many years afterwards met with it by 
chance in Johannes JBapiista Muntuamis'. 

1 am very sorry that 1 did not take a note of an 
eloquent argument in which he maintained that 
the situation of Prince of Wales was the happiest 
of any person’s in the kingdom, even beyond that 


* [TJif Words occur (as Mr. Bindley observes lo we) in tJio First 
Eclogue of ilantuaiius, De honcsto Atnore, 5;c. 

Id commune malum ; semcl {>tsn7tivimus omnes. 

With tbe following elucidation of tbo other saying — Quos Deus (it 
should rather he — Quern Jupiter) vult perdere, prius dementat — Mr. 
Boswell was furnished by Mr. Richard How, of Apsley, in Bedford- 
shire, as cominuuicated to that gentleman by his friend Mr. John 
Pitts, late Rector of Great Brickhill, in Buckiughainshire : 

“ Perhaps no scrap of Latin whatever has been more quoted than 
this. It occasionally falls even from those who are scrupulous even 
to pedantry in their Latiuity, and will not admit a word into their 
compositions, which has not the sanction of the first age. The word 
demento is of no authority, either as a verb active or neuter. — After 
a long search for the purpose of deciding a bet, some gentlemen of 
Cambridge found it among the fragments of Euripides, in what edi- 
tion I do not recollect, where it is given as a translation of a Greek 
lambick : 

Ov 6eoc SAii aTToXiaat n-pwr' atroippii/ai. 

The above scrap was found in the handwriting of a suicide of fashion. 
Sir D. O. some years ago, lying on the table of the room where he 
had destroyed himself The suicide was a man of classical acquire- 
ments: he left no other paper behind him.” 

Another of these proverbial sayings — 

Incidit ill Sajllam, cupieiis vitare CharyMim, 
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of the Sovereign. I recollect only — the enjoy- 
ment of hope, — the high superiority of rank with- ' 
out the anxious cares of government, — and a 
great degree of power, both from natural influ- 
ence wisely used, and from the sanguine expecta- 
tions of those who look forward to the chance of 
future favour. 

Sir Joshua Reynolds communicated to me the 
following particulars ; 

Johnson thought the poems published as trans- 
lations from Ossiau had so little merit that he 
said, “ Sir, a man might write such stnfl' for ever 
if he would abandon his mind to it.” 

He said, “ A man should pass a part of his 
time with the laughers, by which means any thing 
ridiculous or particular about him might be pre- 
sented to his view, and corrected.” I observed, 
he must have been a bold laugher who would 
have ventured to tell Dr. Johnson of any of his 
particularities*. 

Having observed the vain ostentatious import- 

I some years ago, iu a Note ou a passage in “The Merchant of Ve- 
nice," traced to its source. It occurs (with a slight variation) in the 
“ Alexandreis” of Philip Gualtier (a poet of the thirteenth century), 
which nas printed at Lyons in 1568. Darius is the person ad- 
dressed : 

Quo tendis inertcni, 

Rex periture, fugam i nescis, heu I perdite, nescis 
Quern fugias: hostes incurris dumfugis hostem; 

Incidis in Scijllam, eupiens vitare Charijhdim, 

_ The authour of this line was first ascertained by Gulleottus Mar- 
tins, wjio died in 1476 ; as is observed in “ Menagiana,” vol. iii. p. 
130. edit. 1762. — For an account of Philip Gualtier, see “ Vossius de 
Poet. Latin.” p. 254, fol. 1607. 

A line not less frequently quoted than any of the preceding, was 
suggested for inquiry several years ago, in a Note on “ The Rape of 
Luccece 

Solamen tniseris socios hahuisse doloris : — 

But the authour of this verse has not, I believe, been discovered. MJ 

^ 1 am happy, however, to mention a pleasing instance of his eit- 
during with great gentleness to hear one of his most striking parti- 
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ance of many people in quoting- the authority of 
Dukes and Lords as having been in their com- 
pany, he said, he went to the other extreme, and 
did not mention his authority when he should 
have done it, had it not been that of a Duke or 
a Lord- 

Dr. Goldsmith said once to Dr. Johnson, that 
he wished for some additional members to the 
Literary Club, to give it an agreeable, variety ; 
for (said he), there can now "be nothing new 
among us : we have travelled over one another’s 
minds. Johnson seemed a little angry, and said, 
“ Sir, you have not travelled over my mind, I pro- 
mise you.” Sir Joshua, however, thought Gold- 
smith right; observing, that “ when people have 
lived a great deal together, they kno,w what each 
pf them will say on every subject. A new under- 
standing, therefore, is desirable; because though 
it may only furnish the same sense upon a ques- 
tion which would have been furnished by those 
with whom we are accustomed to live, yet this 
sense will have a different colouring; and colour- 
ing is of much effect in every thing else as well 
as in painting.” 

Johnson used to say, that he made it a constant 
rule to talk as well as he could both as to senti- 
ment and expression, by which means, what had 
been originally effort became familiar and easy. 
The consequence of this. Sir Joshua observed, 
was, that his common conversation in all compa- 
nies was such as to secure him universal atten- 
tion, as something above the usual colloquial 
style was expected. 


uularities pointed out: — jVliss Hunter, a niece of his friend Christo- 
pher Smart, when a very young girl, struck by his extraordinary 
motions, said to him, “ Pray, Dr. Johnson, why do you make such 
strange gestures?” — “From bad habit (lie replied). Do you, my 
de.xr, take c.u-e to guard against bad habits.” This I was told by the 
young lady’s brother at itlargate. 
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Yet, though Johnson had this habit in compa- 
ny, when another mode. was necessary, in order 
to investigate truth, he could descend to a lan- 
guage intelligible to the meanest capacity. An 
instance of this was witnessed by Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, when they were present at an examina- 
tion of a little blackguard boy, by Mr. Saunders 
Welch, the late Westminster Justice. Welch, 
who imagined that he was exalting himself in 
Dr. Johnson’s eyes by using big words, spoke in a 
manner that was utterly unintelligible to the boy ; 
Dr. Johnson, perceiving it, addressed himself to 
the boy, and changed the pompous phraseology 
into colloquial language. Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
who was much amused by this procedure, which 
seemed a kind of reversing of what might have 
been expected from the two men, took notice of 
it to Dr. Johnson as they walked away by them- 
. selves. Johnson said, that it was continually the 
case; and that he was always obliged to translate 
the Justice’s swelling diction (smiling), so as that 
his meaning might be understood by the vulgar, 
from whom information was to be obtained. 

Sir Joshua once observed to him, that he had 
talked above the capacity of some people with 
whom they had been in company together. “No 
matter, sir (said Johnson); they consider it as a 
compliment to be talked to, as if they were wiser 
than they are. So true is this, sir, that Baxter 
made it a rule, in every sermon that he preached, 
to say something that was above the capacity of 
his audience'*,” 

Johnson’s dexterity in retort, when he seemed to 
be driven to an extremity by his adversary, was 

+ Tbe justness of this remark is confirmed by tbe following story, 
for which I am indebted to Lord Eliot: A country Parson, who was 
remarkable for quoting scraps of Latin in his sermons, having died, 
one of his parishioners was asked how he liked his successor: “ He 
is a very good preacher (was. his answer), but no latiner.” 
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very remarkable. Of his power iu this respect, 
our common friend, Mr. Windham, of Norfolk, 
has been pleased to furnislj me with an eminent 
instance. However unfavourable to Scotland, he 
uniformly gave liberal praise to George Buchanan 
as a writer. In a conversation concerning the 
literary merits of the two countries, in which 
Buchanan was introduced, a Scotchman, imagin- 
ing that on this ground he should have an un- 
doubted triumph over him, exclaimed, “ Ah> Hr. 
Johnson, what would you have said of Buchanan 
had he been an Englishman?” — “ Why, sir (said 
Johnson, after a little pause), I should jiol have 
said of Buchanan, had he been an Englisimaity 
what I will now say of him as a Scotchman, — that 
he was the only man of geilius his country ever 
produced.” 

And this brings to my recollection anotlier in- 
stance of the same nature. I once reminded him 
that when Hr. Adam Smith was expatiating on 
the beauty of Glasgow, he had cut Jiim sboi't by 
saying, “ Pray, sii% have you ever seen Brentford?” 
and 1 took the liberty to add, “ My dear sir, 
surely that was shocJcing” — “ Wln% then, sir (he 
replied), you have never seen Brentford.” 

Though his usual phrase for conversation was 
talk, yet he made a distinction; for when he once 
told me that he dined the day before at a friend’s 
house, with “ a very pretty company and I asked 
him if there was good conversation, he answered, 

“ No, sir; we had talk enough, but no conversa- 
tion; there was nothing discussed” 

Talking of the success of the Scotch in Lou- 
don, he imputed it in a considerable degree to 
their spirit of nationality. “You know, sir (said 
he), that no Scotchman publishes a hook, or has 
a play brought upon the stage, but there are five 
hundred people ready to applaud him.” 
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He gave much praise to his friend Dr. Burney’s 
elegant and entertaining trq,vels, and 'told Mr. 
Seward that he had them in his eye when writing 
his “Journey to the Western Islands of Scotland.” 

Such was his sensibility, and so much was he 
affected by pathetick poetry, that, when he was 
reading Dr. Beattie’s “ Hermit,” in my presence, 
it brought tears into his eyes“. 

He disapproved much of mingling real facts 
with fiction. On this account he censured a book 
entitled “ Love and Madness.” 

Mr. Hoole told him he was born in Modrfields, 
and had received part of his early instruction in 
Grub Street. “ Sir (said Johnson, smiling), you 
have been regularly educated.” Having asked 
who was his instructor, and Mr. Hoole having 
answered, “ My uncle, sir, who was a tailor 
Johnson, recollecting himself, said, “ Sir, I knew 
him ; we called him the metaphysical tailor. He 
was of a club in Old Street, with me and George 
Psalmanazar, and some others: but pray, sir, 
was he a good tailor?” Mr. Hoole having an- 
swered that he believed he was too mathematical, 
and used to draw squares and triangles on his 
shopboard, so that he did not excel in the cut of 
a coat; — “ I am sorry for it (said Johnson), for I 
wpuld have every man to be master of his own 
business.” 

In pleasant reference to himself and Mr. Hoole, 
as brother authours, he often said, “ Let you and 

I, sir, go together and eat a beefsteak in Grub 
Street.” 

Sir William Chambers, that great architect 

s [The particular passage wliicli excited this strong eraotiou was, 
as I liave heard from my father, the third stanza, “ ’Tis night,” &c. 

J. B.-O.] 

** The Honourable Horace Walpole, late Earl of Orford, thus 
bears testimony to this gentleman’s merit as a writer: “ Mr. Cham- 
bers’s ‘Treatise on Civil Architecture’ is the most sensible book, and 
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whose works show a sublimity of genius, and 
who is esteemed by all who know him for his so- 
cial, hospitable, and generous qualities, submit- 
ted the manuscript of his “ Chinese Architecture” 
to Dr. Johnson’s perusal. Johnson was much 
pleased with it, and said, “ It wants no addition 
nor correction, but a few lines of introduction;” 
which he furnished, and Sir William adopted’'. 

He said to Sir William Scott, “ The age is 
running mad after innovation ; and all the busi- 
ness ,of the world' is to be done in a new way ; 
men are to be banged in a new way; Tyburn it- 
self is not safe from the fury of innovation.” It 
having been argued that this was an improve- 
ment — “No, sir (said he, eagerly), it is not an 
improvement: they object, that the old method 
drew, together a number of spectators. Sir, exe-r 
ciitions are intended to draw spectators. If they 
do not draw spectators, they don’t answer their 
purpose. The old method was most satisfactory 
to all parties ; the publick was gratitied by a pro- 
cession; the criminal was supported by it. Why 
is all this to be swept away ?’’ I perfectly agree 
wdth Dr.'Johnson upon this head, and am , per- 
suaded that executions now, the solemn proces- 
sion being discontinued, have not nearly the effect 

the most exempt from prejudices that ever was written on that sci- 
ence.” — Preface to “ Anecdotes of Painting in Pngland," 

t The introductory lines are these: “It is difiicult to avoid pniis- 
ing too little or too much. Tho boundless panegyricks which have 
been lavished upon the Chinese learning, policy, and arts show with 
what power novelty attracts regard, and how naturally esteem swells 
into admiration, 

“ I am far from desiring to be numbered among the exaggerators 
of Chinese excellence. I consider them as great, or wise, ouly in 
comparison with tlie nations that surround them ; and have no inten- 
tion to place them in competition cither with the ancients or with the 
moderns of this part of the world; yet they must be allowed to claim 
our notice as a distinct and very singular race of men: as the inlm- 
bitants of a region divided by its situation from all civilized coun- 
tries, who have formed their own manners and invented their own 
ar^ without the assistance of example.” 
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which they formerly had. Magistrates, both in 
London and elsewhere, have, I am afraid, in this 
had too much regard to their own ease. 

Of Dr. Hurd, Bishop of Worcester, Johnson 
said to a friend, — “ Hurd, sir, is one of a set of 
men who account for every thing systematically; 
for instance, it has been a fashion to wear scarlet 
breeches; these men would tell you that, accord- 
ing to causes and effects, no other wear could at 
that time have been chosen.” He, however, said 
of him at another time to the same gentleman, 

“ Hurd, sir, is a man whose acquaintance is a 
valuable acquisition.” 

That learned and ingenious Prelate it is well 
known published, at one period of his life, “ Mo- 
ral and Political Dialogues,” with a wofully 
whiggish cast. Afterwards bis Lordship, having 
thought better, came to see his errour, and re- 
published the work with a more constitutional 
spirit. Johnson, however, was unwilling to allow 
him full credit for his political conversion. I re- 
member, when his Lordship declined the honour 
of being Archbishop of Canterbury, Johnson said, 
“I am glad he did not go to Lambeth; for, after 
all, I fear he is a Whig in his heart.” 

Johnson's attention to precision and clearness 
in expression was very remarkable. He disap- 
proved of a parenthesis; and, I believe, in, all his 
voluminous writings not half .a dozen of them will 
be found. He never used the phrases the former 
and the latter, having observed, that they often 
occasioned obscurity; he therefore contrived to 
construct his sentences so as not to have occasion 
for them, and would even rather repeat the same 
words in order to avoid them. Nothing is more 
common than to mistake surnames when we hear 
them carelessly uttered for the first time. To 
prevent this, he used not only to pronounce them 
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slowly and distinctly, l^ut to take the trouble of 
spelling them ; a practice which I have often fol- 
lowed ; and which I wish were general. 

Such was the heat and irritability of his blood, 
that not only did he pare his nails to the quick; 
but scraped the joints of his fingers with a pen- 
knife till they seemed quite red and raw. 

The heterogeneous composition of human na- 
ture was remarkable exemplified in Johnson. , His 
liberality in giving his money to persons in dis- 
tress was extraordinary. Yet there lurked about 
him a propensity to paltry saving, One day I 
owned to him that “1 was occasionally troubled 
Avith a fit of narrotmiess.^' “ Why, sir (said he), 
so am I. JBut 1 do not tell it.'^ He has now and 
then borrowed a shilling of me; and when I asked 
him for jt again, seemed to be rather out of hu- 
mour. A droll little circumstance once occur- 
red : As if he meant to reprimand my minute 
exactness as a creditor, he thus addressed me; — 

“ Boswell, le7id me sixpence — not to he repaid." 

This great man’s attention to small things was 
very remarkable. As an instance of it, he one 
day said to me, “ Sir, when you get silver in 
change for a guinea, look carefully at it; you 
may find some curious piece of coin.” 

Though a stern trxiehorn JEnglishiian, and fully 
prejudiced against all other nations, he had dis- 
cernment enough to see, and candour enough to 
censure, the cold reserve too common among 
Englishmen towards strangers : “ Sir (said he), 
two men of any other nation who are shown into 
a room together, at a house where they are both 
visitors, will immediately find some conversation. 
But two Englishmen will probably go each to a 
different window, and remain in obstinate silence. 
Sir, we as yet do not enough understand the 
common rights of humanity.” 
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Johnson was, at a certain period of his life, a 
good deal with the Earl of Shelburne, now Mar- 
quis of Lansdown, as he doubtless could not but 
have a due value for that nobleman’s activity of 
mind and uncommon acquisitions of important 
knowledge, however much he might disapprove 
of other parts of his Lordship’s character, which 
were widely difterent from his own. 

Morice Morgann, Esq. authour of the very in- 
genious “ Essay on the' Character of Falstaff*,” 
being a particular fi'ieud of his Lordship, had 
once an opportunity of entertaining Johnson for a 
day or two at Wycombe, when its Lord was ab- 
sent, and by him 1 have been favoured with two 
anecdotes. 

One is not a little to the credit of Johnson’s 
candour. Mr, Morgann and he had a dispute 
pretty late at night, in which Johnson would not 
give up, though he had the wrong side, and, in 
short, both kept the field. Next morning, when 
they met in the breakfasting room. Dr. Johnson , 
accosted Mr. Morgann thus : “ Sir, I have been 
thinking on our dispute last night — You were in 
the riglitr 

The other was as follows ; Johnson, for sport 
perhaps, or from the spirit of contradiction, ea- 
gerly maintained that Derrick had merit as a 
writer. Mr. Morgann argued with him directly 
in vain. At length he had recourse to this device. 

“ Pray, sir (said he), whether do you reckon Der- 
rick or Smart the best poet?” Johnson at once 
felt himself roused ; and answered, “ Sir, there is 
no settling the point of precedency between a 
louse and a flea.” 


_ * Johnson being asked his opinion oftliis Essay, answered, “WLy, 
sir, we shall have the man come forth again ; and as he has proved 
Ealstaff to be no coward, he may prove lago to be a very good 
character.” 
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Once, when checking iny boasting- too fre- 
quently of myself in company, he said to me — 
“ Boswell, you often vaunt so much us to pro- 
voke ridicule. You put me in mind of a man 
who was standing- in the kitchen of an inn with 
his back to the fire, and thus accosted the person 
next him: ‘Do you know, sir, who I am?’ — 
‘ No, sir (said the other) I have not that advan- 
tage.’ — ‘ Sir (said he) I am the great Twalmley, 
who invented the New Floodgate Iron ” The 
Bishop of Killaloe, on my repeating the story to 
him, defended Twalmley, by observing that he 
was entitled to the epithet oi' great ^ for Virgil in 
his group of worthies in the Elysian fields — 

Hie mantis ob patriam jntgnando vuhiera passi; &c. 

mentions 


Jnventas aut qui vitam cxcoluere po' artes. 

He was pleased to say to me one morning 
when we were left alone in his study, “ Boswell, 
I think I am easier with you than with almost 
any body.” 

He would not allow Mr. David Hume any 
credit for his political principles, though sirailar 
to his own ; saying of him, “ Sir, he was a Tory 
by chance.” 

His acute observation of human life made him 
remark, “ Sir, there is nothing- by which a man 
exasperates most people more than by displaying- 
a supei'iour ability of brilliancy in conversation. 
They seem pleased at the time; but their envy 
makes them curse him at their hearts.” 

My readers will probably be surprised to bear 
that the great Dr. Johnson could amuse himself 


® Wliat tlio great Twalmley was so proud of having invented 
was neither more uor less than a kind of box iron for smoothing 
linen. 
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with SO slight and playful a' species of composi- 
tion as a Charade,' I have recovered one which 
he made on Dr. JBarnard, now Lord Bishop of 
Killaloe ' ; who has been pleased for many years 
to treat me with so much intimacy and social 
ease that I may presume to call him not only 
my Right Reverend, but my very dear Friend. 
I therefore with peculiar pleasure give to the 
world a just and elegant compliment thus paid 
to his Lordship by Johnson. 

CHARADE. 

My first * shuts out thieves from your house or your room. 

My second^ expresses a Syrian perfuinc: 

My whole* a man iu whose converse is shared 

The strength of a Bar and the sweetness of Nard.” 

Johnson asked Richard Owen Cambridge, Esq. 
if he had read the Spanish translation of Sallust, 
said to be written by a Prince of Spain, with the 
assistance of his tutor, who is professedly the 
authour of a treatise annexed on the Phoenician 
language. 

Mr. Cambridge commended the work, particu- 
larly as he thought the Translator understood his 
authour better than is commonly the case with 
translators; but said he was disappointed in. the 
purpose for which he borrowed the book ; to see 
whether a Spaniard could be better furnished 
with insci’iptions from monuments, coins, or other 
antiquities, which he might more probably find 
on a coast so immediately opposite to Carthage, 
than the Antiquaries of any other couir tries. — , 
Johnson. “ I am very sorry you were not grati- 
fied in your expectations.” Cambridge. “ The 
language would have been of little use, as there is, 
no history existing in that tongue to balance the 

' [Afterwards translated to the see of Limerick. .M.j 
* Bar. ^ Nard. ^ Barnard. . 

VOL. IV.' M 
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partial accounts which the Roman writers have 
left us.” Johnson. “ No, sir. They have not 
been partial^ have told their own story, 

without shame or regard to equitable treatment 
of their injured enemy; they had no compunc- 
tion, no feeling for a Carthaginian. Why, sir, 
they would never have borne Virgil’s description 
of iEneas’s treatment of Dido, if she had not 
been a Carthaginian.” 

I gratefully acknowledge this and other com- 
munications from Mr. Cambridge; whom, if a 
beautiful villa on the banks of the Thames, a few 
miles distant from London; a numerous and ex- 
cellent library, which he accurately knows and 
reads; a choice collection of pictures, which he 
understands and relishes; an easy fortune; an ami- 
able family; an extensive circle of friends and 
acquaintance, distinguished by rank, fashion and 
genius; a literary fame; various, elegant, and still 
increasing colloquial talents rarely to be found; 
and with all these means of happiness, enjoying, 
when well advanced in years, health and vigour 
of body, serenity and animation of mind, do not 
entitle to be addressed fortunate senex ! I know 
not to whom, in any age, that expression could 
with propriety have been used. Long may he 
live to hear and to feel it®! 

Johnson’s love of little children, which he dis- 
covered upon all occasions, calling them “ pretty 
dears,” and giving them sweetmeats, was an un- 
doubted proof of the real humanity and gentle- 
ness of bis disposition. 

His uncommon kindness to his servants, and 
serious concern not only for their comfort in this 
world, but their happiness in the next, was ano- 


* [3Ir. Cambridge enjoyed qJl tlie blessings here enumeraied for 
many years after Uiis passage was written. He died at his seat near 
Twickcnbani, Sept 17, 1802, in his eighty-sixth year. iU.] 
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more fear of the malignity which will follow its being known, 
than delight in what advantages it may afford. All my delight, 
indeed, is that this great and good man should thinic me worthy 
liis instructions. 

Brigiitiielmstonb, 3May 26. — have not had a moment for 
writing, my dear Susy, since I came hither, till now, for we have 
been perpetually engaged either with sights or company; for 
notwithstanding this is not the season, here are foUcs enough to 
fill up time from morning to evening. 

The road from Streatham liither is beautiful : Mr., Mrs., Miss 
Thrale, and kCss Susan Thrale, and I, travelled in a coach, with 
four horses, and two of the seiwants in a chaise, besides two men 
on horseback ; so we Avere obhged to stop for some time at tliree 
ifiaces on the road. 

Keigate, the first torni, is a veiy old, half-ruined borough, 
in a most neglected condition. A high hill, leading to it, 
afforded a very fine prospect, of the Malvern Hill nature, though 
inferior. 

At Cuckfield, which is in Sussex, and but fourteen inilcs hence, 
Ave dined. 

The view of the South Doavus from Cuckfield to this ifiace is 
A-ery curious and singular. We got home by about nine o’clock. 
Mr. Thrale’s house is in 'West-street, Avhich is the court end of 
the town here as well as in London. ’Tis a neat, small house, 
and I have a snug, comfortable room to myself. The sea is 
not many yards from our Avindows, Our jouniey Avas delightfully 
pleasant, the da^*^ being lieaA'enly, the roads in fine order, the 
prospects charming, and eveiybody good-liumoured and cheerful. 

Tiiuksdaa*. — W e pass our time here most delectably. Tliis dear 
and most SAveet family groAV daily more Icind to me ; and all of 
them contrive to make me of so much consequence, that I can 
now no more help being ea-sy than, till lately, I could help being 
cmbanusscd. Mm. Thmle lias, indeed, from the first moment 
of our acquaintance, been to me all my heart could Avish ; and 
now her husband and daughter gain ground in my good grace 
and favour every day. 
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Miss Forth, Lord Mordaunt, Messieurs Murphy, Fisher, and 
Fitzgerald, Dr. Delap, and our own party, made an immensely 
formidable appearance. 

Dr. Delap arrived in the morning, and is to stay two days. 
He is too silent for me to form much judgment of his com- 
panionable talents, and his appearance is snug and reserved. 
Mrs. Thrale is reading Ms play, and lilces it much. It is to 
■come out next season. It. is droll enough that there should be, 
at this time, a tragedy and comedy in exactly the same situation, 
placed so accidentally in the same house. 

We afterwards went on the parade, where the soldiers were 
mustering, and foimd Captain Fuller’s men all half intoxicated, 
and laughing so violently as we passed by them, that they could 
hardly stand upright. The captain stormed at them most 
angrily ; but, turning to us, said, “ These poor fellows have just 
been paid their arrears, and it is so unusual to them to have a 
sixpence in their pockets, that they Icnow not how to keep it 
there.” 

The wind being extremely high, our caps and gowns were 
blown about most abominably ; and this increased the risibilit)’' 
of the merry light infantry. Captain FuUer’s desire to keep order 
made me laugh as much as the men’s incapacity to obey him ; for 
finding our flying drapeiy provoked their mirth, he went up to 
the biggest grinner, and, shaking him ^^olently by the shoulders, 
said, “ What do jmu laugh for, sirrah ? do you laugh at the 
ladies ?” and, as soon as he had given the reprimand, it stnick 
him to be so ridiculous, that he was obbged to turn quick roimd, 
and commit the very fault he was attacking most furiously. 

I broke off where we were all assembled on Thursday, — 
w'hich, by the way, is exactly opposite to tlie inn in which 
Charle.s II. hid himself after the battle of Worcester, previous to 
his escapuig from the kingdom. So I fail not to look at it with 
loyal satisfaction : and his black-wigged majesty has, from the 
time of the Ilestoration, been its sign. 

After tea, the bishop, his lady. Lord Mordaunt, and Mrs. 

H seated themselves to play at whist ; and Mr. Miuphy 

coming up to me, said. 
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“ I have had no oppoTtanity, !Miss Burney, to tell you ho\7 
much I have been entertained this morning, but I liave a great 
deal to say to you about it ; I am extremely pleased vith it, 
indeed. The dialogue is charming ; and the ” 

"What’s that?” cried ^Mrs. Thrale; “Mr. Murphy always 
flirting with Miss Burney ? And here, too, where eveiybody’s 
watched 1” 

And she cast her eyes towards Mrs. H who is as cen- 

sorious a countr}’ lady as ever locked up all her ideas in a 
countiy town. She has told us sneering anecdotes of every 
woman and every officer in Brighthelmstoue. 

Mr.Murphy, checked by Mrs. Thrale's exclamation, stopped the 
conversation, and said he must run away, but would return in 
half an hour. 

“Don’t expect, however. Mass Burney,’’ he said, “I shall bring 
udth me what you are thinking of ; no, I can’t part with it yet!” 

“ What ! at it again ?” cried 21>s. Thrale. " This flirting is in- 
cessant ; but it’s all to Mr. Murphy’s credit.” 

Mrs. Thrale told me afterwards, that she made these speeches 
to divert the attention of the company from our subject; for 
that she found they were all upon the watch the moment Mr, 
Mmpby addressed me, and Uiat the bishop and liis lady almost 
threw down their cards, from eagerness to discover wliat he 
meant. 

I am now more able to give you some sketch of Dr. Delap ; 
and as he is coming into the world next udnter, in my own 
walk, and, like me, for the first time, you may shake us together 
when I have drawn him, and conjecture our fates. 

He is commonly and naturally grave, silent, and absent ; but 
when any subject is once begun upon which he has anything to 
say, he works it threadbare, yet hardly seems to know, when all 
IS over, what, or whether anything, has passed. He is a man, as 
I am told by those who know, of deep learning, but totally 
Ignorant of life and manners. As to his person and appearance, 
they are much in the John-trot stjde. He seems inclined to be 
particularly civil to me ; but not knowing how, according to the 
general forms, he has only shown his inclination by perpetual 
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ofiers to help me at dinner, and repeated exclamations at my 
not eating more profuselj. 

So much for my brother-dramatist. 

The supper was very gay : Mrs. Thrale was in high spirits, 
and her wit flashed with incessant brilliancy : ^klr. Murphy told 
several stories Arith admirable humour; and the Bishop of Peter- 
borough was a worthy third in contributing towards general 
entertainment. He tunis orit most gaily sociable. H. 

was discussed, and, poor lady, not very mercifully. 

Mis. Thi-ale said she lived upon the Stejme, for Bie pleasure, 
of ^^ewing, all day long, who walked witli who, how often the 
same persons were seen together, and what visits were made by 
gentlemen to ladies, or ladies to gentlemen. 

“She often tells me,” said the captain, “of my men. ‘Oh,' 
she says, ^Captain Puller, your men arc always after the 
ladies!’” 

“Hay,” cried ifrs. Tlirale, “I should have thought the officers 
might have contented her ; but if die takes in the soldiers toor 
she must have business enoi^h !*’ 

“ Oh, she gets no satisfaction by her complaints ; for I only 
say, * "VVliy, ma’am, we are all yoimg ! — aU young and gay ! — and 
how can we do better than follow the ladies ?’ ” 

" After aU,” returned Mrs. Thrale, " I believe sbe can talk of 
nothing else, and therefore we must forgive her.” 


IViday, May £8. 

In the morning, before breakfast, came Dr. Delap ; and Mrs. 
Thrale, in ambiguous terms, complimented him upon liis play, 
and expressed her wish that she might tell me of it : upon which 
hint he instantly took the manuscript from his pockety and pre- 
sented it to me, begging me, at the same time, to tell bim of 
any faults that I might meet witli in it. 

There, Susy! am I not grown a grand person; not merely 
looked upon as a writer, but addressed as a critic ! Upon my 
word tliis is fine ! 

f- * «• « 

By the way, it is really amazing the fatigue these militia 
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ojficers go tbrougli, witliout compulsion or interest to spur them. 
Major H. is a man of at least £8000 a year, and has a noble , 
seat in this coimty, and quits ease, pleasure, retirement in the 
cmmtiy, and public diversions in liondon, to take the chaise of 
the Sussex militia ! Captain Fuller, too, has an estate of £4000 
or £5000 a year — is hut just of age — has figure, understanding, 
education, ■vivacit)'^, and independence — and yet vohmtarily 
devotes almost aU Hs time, and almost all his attention, to a 
company of light infantry 1 

Instances sudi as these, my dear Susy, ought to reconcile aU 
the penniless sons of toil and industry to their cares and labours j 
since those •whom affluence imdtes to all the luxuries of indo- 
lence, sicken of those very gifts ■which the others seem only 
to exist to procure. 

•5r ■sfr * 

As soon as \re returned home, I seized Dr. Delap’s play. It 
is called “Macaria.” Jlr. Tbrale, 'who frequently calls me 
Queen Dido, from a notion that I resemble an actress in France 
•who performed that part, and from a general idea of my ha-ving 
a theatrical turn; was mightily diverted at this oddly-timed con- ' 
fidence of Dr. Delap, and, tapping at my door, called out, “ Queen 
Dido, what! rehearsing still ? "Why, I think you shordd tip the 
doctor the same compliment !” 

I could only read the first act before dinner. Mrs. Tbrale 
came to me while I was dressing, and said, “ Mmphy is quite 
charmed with your second act: he says he is sure it •will do, and 
more than do. He has been talking of you this half hoxur ; he 
calls you a sly, designing body, and says you look aU the people 
through most -wickedly : he watches you, and vows he has caught 
you in the fact. Hobody and nothing, he says, escapes you, and 
j-ou keep looking roimd for characters all day long. And Dr. 
Ddap has been talking of you.” 

“ I hope he does not suspect the play ?” 

"my, he would not telll” 

" Oh, but I should be sorry to put it in his power !” 

""Why, he’s such an absent creatine, that if he were to hear it 
to-day he would forget it to-morrow.” 

TOL, I. 
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“2so. as lie is engaged in tlie same pursuit himself at this verv 
time. I hdieve he -vronld rememher it.” 

‘•'WdL it's too late, hoTrerer, now, for he Imows it : hnt I did . 
not tell him: IMniphv did: he broke out into praises of the 
second act before him. But hell tell nobodr. depend upon it,” 
eontinned she: "'it onlv pnt him upon asking one a hundred 
questions about von. and singiTig jour praise : he has teased me 
all the morning about your family, and how many sisters and 
brothers you have, and if you were Dr. Burney’s daughter, and a 
million more inquiries. 

^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

During dinner, I obserred that "^rr. 3Iurphy watched me 
almost incessantly, with such archness of countenance that I 
could hardly look at him ; and Dr. Delap did die same, with an 
earnestness of graTity that was truly solemn — till ilr. Murphy, 
catching my eve, said. 

"We have been tal king of yon — ^^k Mrs. Thiaie what T say 
of you — I have found out your schemes, shy as you are. Dr. 
Ddao, too, heard how I discovert vou.” 

“ Oh, but Dr. Ddap,” answered Mrs. Thrale, “is the best man 
in the world for discoveries — ^for hell forget every word by to- 
morrow — shan't you. Dr. Delap T 

“Ivot Miss Eumey r* cried the doctor, gallantly, ”Fm sure I 
shan't, forger Sliss BumevT 

When Mrs. Thrale gave the signal for our leaving the gentie- 
rien. Dr. Delap, as I past him, said in a whisper, “Bhve you 
read it f 

“ hkO, not quite.” 

“ How do you like it P 

I could make but one answer. How strangely ignorant of the 
world is this gooi cler g y m an, to ask such a question so abruptly ' 
"We were engaged to Snish the evening at Major Hohroyd's, 
cut as I feared hurdng Dr. Delap by any seeming indifiersnce, 

I 'cegged Mrs. Thrale to let me stay at home till I had read his 
play, and, therefore, the rest of the party went before meL 

I had, however, only three acts in my possession. The storv' 
is of the daughter and widow of Hercul^ : — and, indeed, I 
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liked the play much better than I expected to do. The stoiy is 
such as rendei-s the authors ignorance of common life and 
manners -not very material, since the characters are of the 
heroic age, and therefore reqtiire more classical than worldly 
Imowledge, and, accordingly, its only resemblance is to the 
tragedies of iEschylus and Sophocles. 

Saturday, ULit 29. — ^After breakfast, Jlrs. and Aliss Thrale 
took me to "Widget’s, the milliner and library woman on the 
Stejme. After a little dawdling conversation. Captain Fuller 
came in to have a little chat. He said he had just gone through 
a great operation — “I have been,” he said, “ cutting off the liair 
of all my men.” 

“And why 1"’ 

“"Why, the Duke of Hichmond oirlered that it should be 
done, and the fdlows swore that they would not submit to it — 
so I was forced to be the ojjerator myself. I told them they 
would look as smart again when they had got on their caps ; 
but it went much against them; they vowed, at first, they 
would not bear sucli usage ; some said they would sooner be 
run tlirough the body, and others, that the duke should as soon 
have then* heads. I told them I would soon tiy that, and fell 
to work myself with them.” 

“And how did they bear it ?” 

“ Oh, poor fellows, witli gi-eat good-nature, .when they found 
liis honoiu’ was their barber : but I thought proper to submit to 
hearing all theh oaths, and all their jokes; for they had no 
other comfort but to hope I shmdd have enough of it, and such 
sort of wit. Three or fom of them, however, escaped, but I 
shall find them out. I told them I had a good mind to cut my 
own hair off too, and then they would have a Captain Crop. I 
shall soothe them to-morrow with a present of new feathers for 
all their caps.” 

Presently we were' joined by Dr. Delap and Mr, Mtuphy. 

Different occupations, in a short time, called away all 
our gentiemeu but Dr. Ddap; and he, seating himself next 
me, began to question me about bis tragedy. I soon said all I 
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ivantcd to say wi^on the subject — and, soon after, a great deal 
more — ^but not soon after "was be satisfied ; be returned to tbe 
same thing a million of times, asked Ibo same questions, exacted 
tbe same compliments, and worked at the same pjissagos, till I 
almost fell asleep •with tbe sound of tbe same woi'ds : and at 
last, with wbat little animation was left mo, 1 contrived to 
make Miss Thrale propose a walk on tbe Stcyno, and cmwHtig 
out of the shop, I sought — and found — ^I'cvival from the breezes. 

Stiieatiiam, June 12. — ^Now, mj* dear Susan, bard and fast — 
let mo write up to the in’cscnt lime. 

I left 3 'ou all, as you truly say, on Saturday, in no very high 
spirits. Mrs. Thralo's visible uneasiness and agitation quite 
alarmed me. I dai'od ask her no questions ; but, soon after we 
drove off, Sir Pliilip Gierke gently and feelingly led to the sub- 
ject, and, in the course of our ride, got from her all the ])articu- 
lars of poor Mr. Thrale’s dreadful and terrifying attack. 

I find, with true concern, that it was undoubtedly a paralytic 
stroke. Ho Avas taken ill at bis .sister’, s, Mrs. Nesbitt’s, during din- 
ner ; be did not absolutely fall, but bis bead saidc upon tbe table, 
and, as soon ns be Avns Jiblc to raise it, they found that bis reason 
bad left him ; — ^lie talked Avildly, and seemed to know nobody. 
Mrs. Nesbitt brought him home; be Avns much bettor before Jlr. 
Bromfield could bo fetched ; yet, for three days afterwards, his 
senses, at intervals, were frightfully impaired. 

Wlicn Ave stopped here, Sir Philip immediately Avont to Mr. 
Thrale, but I ran i)ast the door, and up to my oavu room, for I 
qAxitc dreaded seeing him till I bad prepared myself to meet him, 
Avithout any seeming concern, ns I Avns told that he w'as o.x- 
tremely suspicious of being thought in any danger, I daAvdlcd 
aAvay about an hour, and then asked Miss Thrale to acconqjany 
me into the jjarlour. 

Mr. Tiirnle Avas there, Antb Sir Phibp, Mr. SoAvard, and Cap- 
tain Puller. I endeavoured to enter, and behave as if nothing 
bad happened. I saAV Mr. Thrale fix his eyes upon mo Avith an 
inquisitive and melancholy eainestuess, as if to read my oinnion: 
indeed, his looks Avere vastly better than I expected, but his ovi- 
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4ent dejectioii q^uite shocked me. I did hot dare to go up to him, 
for if he had offered to shake hands with me, I believe I should 
have been unable to disguise my concern; for, indeed, he has of 
late made himself a daily increasing interest in my regard and 
kind wishes. I therefore turned diort from him, and pretending 
■earnest talk with Jliss Thrale, went to one of the windows. 

At dinner everybody tried to be cheerful; but a dark and 
gloomy cloud hangs over the head of poor Mr. Thrale, which no 
dashes of merriment or beams of wit can pierce through ; yet he 
seems pleased that everybody should be gay, and desirous to be 
■^oken to, and of, as usual 

Sdxday, Juxe 13. — After chnrcli, we all strolled round the 
grormds, and the topic of our discourse was Miss Streatfield. 
Mi'S. Thrale asserted that she had a power of captivation that 
was irresistible; that her beauty, joined to her softness, her ca- 
ressing marmers, her teaiftil eyes, and alliuing looks, would insi- 
nuate her into the heart of any man she thought worth attacking. 

Sir Philip declared himself of a totally different opinion, and 
quoted Dr. Johnson against her, who had told him that, t ak ing 
a,way her Greek, she was as ignorant as a butterfly. 

Mr. Seward declared her Greek was all against her with him, 
for that, instead of reading Pope, Swift, or the Spectator , — ^books 
fiiem which she might derive useful knowledge and improvement 
— ^it had led her to devote all her reading time to the first eight 
books of Homer. 

“But,” said Mrs. Thrale, “her Greek, you must own, has made 
-all her celebrity ; — you would have heard no more of her than of 
any oQier pretty gid, but for that.” 

“Wliat I object to,” said Sir Philip, “is her avowed preference 
for this parson. Siudy it is veiy indelicate in any lady to let 
all the world know with whom she is in love 1” 

“Hie parson,” said tlie severe Mi'. Seward, “I suppose, spoke 

— or she would as soon have been in love -with vou, or with 
me!” 

You will easily believe I gave him no pleasant look. He, 
wnnted me to slacken my pace, and tell in confidence, my 
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l>rivate opinion of her : but I told him, very indy, that as I 
. knew her chiefly by account, not by accpiaintance, I had not 
absolutely fonned my opinion. 

“lYera .1 to live with her four days," said this odd man, “I 
' •beiieVe the fifth- T should want to take her to church.” 

" You’d be deviiish tired of her, tliough,” sjiid Sir Philip, “in 
half a year. A crying wife Avill never do !" 

“ Oh, yes,” cried hk " the pleasure of soothing her ■would make 
amends.” j 

“Ah,” cried Mrs- Tlirale, “I would insure her jjo'wer of crying 
herself into any .of your hearts she pleased. I made her cry to 
Miss Burney, to show how beautiful she looked in tears.” 

“ If I ha'i been her,” said Mr. Seward, “ I would never have 
visited you again.” 

“ Oh, but she liked it,” answered 3\!ti‘s. T,, “ for she knows how 
wen she does it. Miss Biuliey woidd have run away, but she 
came forward on purpose to show’ herself. I would have done 
so by nobody else ; but Sophy Streatfield is never happier than 
when the tears triclde from her fine eyes in comirany.” 

“ Suppose, Miss Burney,” said Mi-, Seward, “ wo make her the 
heroine of our comedy ? and call it ‘ Hearts have at ye all !’ ” 

“ ExceBent !” cried 1 : “it can’t be better.” 

“ Tell me, then — wdiat situations you will liave ? But stay, 1 
have another name that I think will do very w’ell for a comedy* 
— ‘ Eveiything a Bore.’ ” 

“ Oh, mighty weU ! and you shall be the hero !” cried 1. 

“ Well said. Miss Burney !” cried Mrs. Tlmilc ; “ and pray let 
Iris name be Jlfr. Ghagri/n.” 

WeU, indeed, did she name him ; for T tliinlc his ennui, his 
sickness of the world and its inliubitants, gi-ow’S more and more 
obvious every day. He is, indeed, a melancholy instance of the 
inefficacy of fortune, talents, education, wit, and benevolence 
united, to render any man haiipy whose mind has not a native 
disposition of content. 

At dinner we had three persons added to our comiiany — ^my 
dear father. Miss Streatfield, and Miss Brown. 

WeU selected, gay, good-humoured, and uncommonly agi-eeablc 
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as was the whole society, the day failed of being happy ; for Mr, 
Thrale’s extreme seriousness and lowness, and Mrs. Thralc’s. 
agitated and struggling cheerfulness, spread a degree of gravity 
and discomfort over us, that, though they prevented not partial 
and occasional sallies, totally banished oxrr accustomed general 
and continued gaiet}\ 

IVIiss Brown, however, as you may remember I foresaw, proved 
the queen of the day. Mss Streatfield requires longer time to 
make conquests. She is, indeed, much more really beautiful 
than Panny Brnwii ; but Panny Brown is much more showy, 
and her open, good-lmmoured, gay, laughing face inspires an 
•almost immedijite wish of conversing and meny-making with 
her. Indeed, the two days she spent here have inised her greatly 
in my regard. She is a charming girl, and so natuml, and easy, 
and sweet-tempered, that there is no being half an hour in her 
company without ardently udshing her well. 

Monday, June 14, proved far more lively and comfortable. 
Mr. Thrale daily looks somewhat better ; and his sweet wife's 
natural spirits and happiness insensibly, though not uniformly, 
return. 

At breakfast, our party was Sir Philip, Mi’. Puller, Miss Streat- 
field, Miss Brown, the Thrales, and L 
The first office performed was dressing Miss Brown. . She had 
.put on bright jonquil ribbons. Ms. Thrale exclaimed against 
them immediately ; Mr. Puller half joined her, and away she 
went, and brought green ribbons of her ovm, which she made 
Miss Brown run upstairs with to put on. This she did Avith the 
utmost good humoiu'; but dress is the last thing in which she 
excels; for she has lived so much abroad, and so much Avith 
. foreigners at home, that she neA’-er appears habited as anEnglish- 
. Avoman, nor as a high-bred’ foreigner, but rather as an Italian 
opera-dancer; and her Avild, careless, giddy manner, her loud 
hearty laugh, and general negligence of appearance, contribute to 
give her that air and look. I like her so much, that I am quite 
sorry she is not better adAused, either by her OAvn or some friend’s 
judgment. 

Miss BroAvn, hoAvever,was queen of the breakfast : for though 
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her giddiness made everybody tahe liberties "with her, her good- 
hnmour made everybody love her, and her gaiety made every- 
body desirous to associate with her. Sir Pliilip played with her 
as with a young and sportive kitten ; Mr. Fuller laughed and 
chatted with her ; and Mr. Seward, when here, teases and tor- 
ments her. The truth is, he cannot bear her, and she, in retiun, 
equally fears and dislikes him, but still she cannot help attract- 
ing his notice. 

We then all walked out, and had a very delightful stroll : but> 
in returning, one of the dogs (we have twelve, I believe, belong- 
ing to the house) was detected pursuing the sheep on the com- 
mon. Miss Thrale sent one of the men after liim, and he was 
seized to be punislied. The poor creatm'e’s cries were so dreadful 
that I took to my feet and ran away. 

Wlien, after all was over, they retiumed to the house, the 
saucy Captain Fuller, as soon as he saw me, exclaimed, “ Oh, 
some hartshorn ! some hartshorn for Miss Burney !” 

I instantly found he thought me guilty of affectation ; and the 
drollery of his manner made it impossible to be affronted "witli 
his accusation ; therefore I took the trouble to try to clear my- 
self, but know not how I succeeded. I assured him that if my 
staying could have answered any purpose, I would have com- 
pelled myself to hear the screams, and witness the correction, 'of 
the offending animal ; but that as that was not the case, I saw 
no necessity for giving myself pain officiously. 

“ But rU tell you,” cried he, " my reason for not hldng that 
ladies should run away from all disagreeable sights : I tliink that 
if they are totally unused to them, whenever any accident hap- 
pens, they are not only helpless, but worse, for they scream and 
faint, and get out of the way ; when, if they were not so frightened, 
they might be of some service. I was with a lady the other day, ' 
when a poor fellow was brought into her house half lolled': but, 
instead of doing him any good, she only shrieked, and called out : 

' Oh ! mercy on me !' and ran away.” 

There was an honesty so characteristic in this attack, that I 
took very serious pains to vindicate myself, and told him that, if 
I had any knowledge of myself, I could safely affirm that, in any 
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case similar to vliat lie mentioned, instead of running avray, I 
should myself, if no abler person were at band, have undertaken 
not merely to see, but to bind the man’s woimds : nor, indeed, 
can I doubt but I sbouli 

■\Vlule we .were dressing, Sfr. Seward returned ; be bad post- 
poned bis journey to Cornwall : and, before dimier. Dr. Delap 
arrived from Lewes. 

Mr. Seward’s ennui coming imder consideration, jilrs. Tbrale 
asked us if be was not the Pococurante in “ Condide ?” 

Not one of us bad read it. 

"Wbat !” cried Mr. Seward, "have not you, bliss Burney 1” 

" No, never." 

“ Well,’’ said bfr-s. Tluale, “lam quite amazed at that ! I did 
not expect Dr. Delap or Sophy Streatfield to have read it j but 
bow you missed it I do wonder." 

" bliss Streatfield,” said bir. Seward, “ I dare say, never reads 
but in form — ^finishes one book before she will look at another*, 
and spreads a green cloth on her table, and sets to it in earnest." 

" Perhaps,” said Dr. Ddap, " bliss Bumey, like Dr. bliddleton, 
is in a course of reading, so goes on regularly.” 

“ No, no,” cried birs. Tbrale, “ that is not her way ; she is a 
very desultory reader.” 

“ I dare say she is,” said bfr*. Seward, "and that makes her so 
clever.” 

“ Candide” was then’ produced, and Mrs. Tlirale read aloud tlie 
part concerning Pococurante ; and really the cap fitted so well, 
that Mr. Seward could not attempt to diqjute it. 

Wedotisday, Juee 16 . — We had, at breakfast, a scene, of its 
5ort, the most curious I ever saw. 

The persons were Sir Philip, Mr. Seward, Dr. Delap, bCss 
Streatfield, Mrs. and bliss Tbrale, and I. 

The discom*se turning, I know not how, upon b'liss Streatfield, 
Mrs. Tbrale said : 

" Ajr, I made her cry once for bliss Binney as pretty as could 
be : but nobody does cry so pretty as the S. S. I’m sure, when 
she cried for Seward, I never saw her look half so lovely.” 

“ Por Seward ?” cried Sir Philip ; " did she cry for Seward ? 
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"What a liaj)py dog ! I hope slio’E never cry for me, for, if she 
does, I 'R'on’t answer for the conseqxieuces !” 

“ Se'ward,” said Mrs. Tlu'ale, “ had alfroutod Joluison, and then 
Johnson aflronted Seward, and then the S. S. cried.” 

“ Oh,” cried Sir Philip, “ that I had but been here !” 

"If ay,” answered IMrs. Thrale, "you’d only have seen how 
lilco three fools three sensible persons behaved : for my part., I 
was quite sick of it, and of them, too.” 

Sir Philip : But what did Seward do ? was he not melted ? 

Mo's. Thrale : Not he ; he was thhikmg only of liis own 
affront, and takhig fire at that. 

Mr. Scivard : IVhy, yes, I did take lire, for 1 went and planted 
my back to it. 

S. S. : And Mrs. Thrale kept stuffing me with toast-and- 
water. 

Sir Philip : But what did Seward do with Imnself ? Was not 
he in ecstasy 1 What did he do, or say ? 

Mr. Setvard : Oh, I said, Pho, pho, don’t let’s have any more 
of this — ^it’s making it of too much consequence : no moreinpmg, 
pray. 

Sir Philip ; WcU, I have heard so much of these tears, that 
I Avould give the universe to have a sight of them. 

Mrs. Thrale : Well, she shall cry again, if you lilce it. 

S. S. ; No, pray, Mrs. Tlwale. 

Sir Philip : Oh, pray do ! pray let me see a little of it. 

Mrs. Thrale : Yes, do cry a little, Sophy [m a nhccdUrg 
voice], pray do I Consider, now, j'ou are going to day, and its 
very hai-d if you won’t cry a little ; mdeed, S. S., you ought to cry. 

Now for the wonder of wonders. ‘W^ien IMrs. Tlwale, in a 
coaxing voice, suited to a nurse sootliiug a baby, had run on for 
some time — ^while all the rest of us, in laughter, jomed in the 
request — ^two crystal tears came into the soft eyes of the S. S., 
and roUed gently down her cheelcs ! Such a sight I never saw 
before, nor could I have believed. She offered not to conceal or 
dissipate them on the contrary, she really contrived to have 
tlicm seen by everybody. She looked, indeed, uncommonly 
handsome ; for her pretty face was not, like Chloe’s, blubbered ; 

! 
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it -vras smooth and elegant, and neither her features nor com- 
plexion "were at all ruffled ; nay, indeed, she "was smiling all the 
time. 

“ Look, look !” cried ilrs. Tlirale ; “ see if the tears are not 
come ali’eady.” 

Loud and rude bursts of laughter broke from us all at once. 
How, indeed, could they be restrained 1 Yet we all stared, and 
looked and re-looked again and again, twenty times, ere we 
coidd believe our eyes. Sir Philip, I thought, would have died 
m convulsions ; for his laughter and his politeness, struggling 
furiously -with one another, made him almost black in the face, 
kfr, Seward looked half vexed that her crying for him was now 
so much lowered in its flattery, yet grinned incessantly; Sliss 
Tluale laughed as much as contempt would allow her ; but Dr. 
Delap seemed petrified with astonishment. 

When oiu mirth abated. Sir Philip, colouring violently with 
his eftbrts to speak, said, 

“ I thank you, ma'am ; I’m much obliged to you.” 

But I really believe he spoke without knowing what he was 
sapng. 

“ What a wonderful command,” said Dr. Ddap, very gravely, 
“ that lady must have over herself 1” 

She now took out a handlvei-chief and wiped her eyes. 

“Sur Philip," cried lifr. Seward, “how' can you suffer her to 
dry her own eyes ? — you, who sit next her ?” 

“I dare not dry them for her,” ansAvered he, “because I am 
not the right man.” 

“But if I sat next her,” returned he, “she should not dry 
them hersdf.” 

“I wish,” cried Dr. Delap, “I had a bottle to put them in ; 
’tis a thousand pities they should be wasted.” 

“There, now,” said Mrs. Tlmde, “she looks for all the world 
as if nothing had happened ; for, you know, nothing has hap- 
pened !” 

“Would you cry. Miss Bmney,” said Sir Philip, “if we asked 
you 1” 

“Oh,” cried ifrs. .Thrale, “I would not do thus by Miss 
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Bumey for ten worlds ! I dare say slio wonld never speak to 
me again. I should tliink she’d he more lilvcty to walk out of 
my house than to 013^ because I bid her.” 

" I don’t Icnow how that is,” cried Sir Philip ; “ hut I’m sme 
she’s gentle enough.” 

“ She can cij’’, I doubt not,’^ said Seward, “ on any propw 
•occasion.” 

“ But I must know,” said I, “ what for.” 

I did not say tins loud enough for tlie S. S. to hear me ; hut if 
I had, she woxild not have taken it for the reflection it meant. 
She seemed, the whole time, totally insensible to the numerous 
strange and, indeed, impertinent speeches which were made, and 
to he very well satisfied that she was only manifesting a tender- 
ness of- disposition, that inereased her heantj* of countenance. 
At least, I can put no other construction upon her conduct, 
which was, without exception, the strangest I ever saw. "Witl*- 
cut an}’- pretence of aflliction, — to weep merclj’ because she was 
hid, though hid in a maimer to forbid any one else, — ^to he in 
good spirits all the time, — to see the whole company expiring of 
laughter at her tears, without being at all offended. — and, ac 
last, to diy them up, and go on with tlie same sort of conversa- 
tion she held before the}’- started 1 

What Sir Philip or Mr. Seward prhntely thought of this 
incident I know not yet : hut Dr. Delap said, 

“Yes, she has pretty blue e}-es, — ^very prett}*^ indeed: she’s 
quite a wonderful miss. If it had not been for that little guslt 
I don’t know what would have become of ma It was veiy 
good-natured of her, really, for she charms and uuchaims in a 
moment ; she is a bane and an antidote at tlie same time.” 

Then, after considering it more deeply, 

“ I declare,” he said, “ I was never so much siuprised in my 
life ! I should as soon have expected that the dew would laH 
from heaven because jMrs. Dirale called for it, as that Miss 
"Wliat-d’ye-call-her would have cried Just because she -was asked. 
But the tiling is — did she cry ? I declare I don’t believe it. 
Yet I think, at this moment, I saw it^ — only I know it could 
not be : something of a mist, I suppose, was before my e}’es.” 
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SuM).w, JmrE 20th. — Dr. Delap stayed here till yesterday, 
•when he returned to Le'sres. He attacked me before he went, 
about my comedy, and said he had some claim to see it. How- 
ever, I escaped showing it, though he ^■nw3 he "will come again, 
when he is able, on purpose : but I hope we shall be set out for 
Spa. 

Mr. Thrale continues, I hope, to get better, though slowly 
■While I was sitting with him in the library, Mr. Seward entered, 
"Wliat is become of his Cornwall scheme I know not. As soon 
as the first inquiries were over, he j^oke about what he calls our 
comedy, and he pressed and teased me to set about it. But he 
grew, in the evening, so queer, so cn miy4, tliat, in a fit of ab- 
surdity, I called linn Mr. Dry ; and the name took so with Mrs. 
Thrale, that I know not when he will lose it. Indeed, there is 
something in this young man’s alternate drollery and lassitude, 
entertaining qualities and wearying complaints, that provoke me 
to more pertuess than I practise to almost anybody. 

The play, he said, should have the double title of " Hie Ih- 
difierent man, or Everything a Bore and I protested Afr. Dry 
should be tlie beio. And then we ran on, jointly planning a 
succession of ridiculous scenes ; — he lashing himself pretty finely, 
though not half So freely, or so much to the purpose, as I lashed 
him ; for I attacked him, tlirough the channel of Mr. Dry, upon 
liis cnmii, his causeless melancholy, his complaining languois, 
his yawning inattention, and his restless discontent. Ton may 
easily imagine I was in pretty high ^irits to go so far: in truth, 
nothing else could either have prompted or excused my face- 
tiousness : and his oam manners are so ca'valier, that they al'vrays, 
with me, stimulate a sympathising return. 

He repeatedly begged me to go to work^ and commit the pro- 
jected scenes to paper : hut I thought that might be carrying the 
jest too far ; for as I 'was in no humour to ^are bim, writte n 
xaflleiy might, perhaps, have been less to his taste than verbal 
He challenged me to meet him the next morning, before breafc- 
fasti in tbe library, fiiat we might work together at some scenes ; 
but I thought it as well to let the matter drop, and did not 
make my entry till they were all assembled. 
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THs mind, however, ran upon nothing else ; and, as soon as we 
happened to be left together, he again attacked me. 

“ Come,” said he, ‘'have you nothing ready yet ? I dam say 
you have half an act in your pocket.” 

“hTo,” quoth I, “I have quite foigot the whole business; I 
was only in a humour for it last night.” 

“How shall it he^l” cried he; “with Hr. Dry in Ids 
study ? — his slippers just on, liis hair about his ears, — exclaiming, 
' Wliat a bore is life . — ■‘Wliat is to be done next ?’ ” 

“ Hext T cried I, “ what, before he has done anjihing at all T 

“ ph, he has dressed himself, you know. — Well, then he takes 
up a hook ” 

“For example, this,” cried I, giving him Clarendon’s Histoiy. 

He took it up in character, and flinging it away, cried, 

“2^0, — ^this will never do, — ^a histoiy by a par^* writer is 
odious.” 

I then gave him Fobertson’s “ America.” 

“ This,” cried he, “is of aU reading the most melancholy ;— an 
account of possessions we have lost by our own folly.” 

I then gave him Barretti’s “ Spanish Travels.”* 

“Who,” cried he, flinging it aside, “can read travels by a 
fellow who never speaks a word of truth ?” 

Then I gave him a volume of “ Clarissa.” 

“ Pho r cried he, “ a novel writ by a bookseller I— there is but 
one novel now one can bear to read, — and that’s written by a 
young lady.” 

I hastened to stop him with Dahymple’s Hemoiis, and then 
proceeded to give him various others, upon all which he made 
severe, ^lenetic, yet comical comments; — ^and we continued 
thus employed till he was summoned to accompany Sir. Tlirale 
to town. 

The next morning, Wednesday, I had some veiy serious talk 
with Mr. Seward, — and such as gave me no inclination for 

* Joseph Bnxetti was the author of an Ttaliaii and T:ngi;aii Dictionary, 
and other creditable works. He was intimately acquainted with .Johnson 
and most of the wits of his time^ He was a native of Piedmont, hnt 
came to Ecgland in 1753. and died in London in 17S9. 
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laDleiy, tboiigli it was concerning liis ennui; on the contrai 5 ’’, 
I resolved, at the moment, never to rally Mm npon that subject 
again, for his account of himself filled me with companion. 
He told me that he had never been well for tliree hours in a day 
in Ms life, and that when he was thought only tired, he was 
really so ill that he bdieved scarce another man would stay in 
company. I was quite shocked at tliis account, and told Mm, 
Iionestly, that I had done him so little justice as to attribute all 
Ms languors to alTectatiou. 

When jifrs. Thrale joined us, he told us he had just seen Dr. 
Jebb, — Sir Eichard, I mean, — and that he had advised liim to 
many. 

“ Ho," cried Mrs. Thrale, " that will do nothing for yon ; hut 
if you should marry, I have a wife for you.” 

« Who r cried he. « the S. S. ?” 

“ The S. S. ? — ^no .! — she’s the last person for yon, — ^her extreme 
softness, and tenderness, and weeping, would add languor to 
lauguor, and irritate ah your disorders ; ’twould be drink to a 
dropsical man.” 

“Ho, no, — ^it would soothe me.” 

“Hota'wMt! it would only fatigue you. The wife for you 
is Lady Anne Lindsay. She has birth, wit, aud beauty; she has 
no fortune, and she’d, readily accept you ; and she is such a spirit 
that she’d animate you, I varraut you- 0, she would trim 
you veil ! You’d be all alive presently. She’d take all the 
care of the money affairs, — ^and allow you out of them eighteen- 
pence a week ! That’s the wife for you !” 

Hr. Seward was by no means “ agreeable ” to the proposal ; he 
turned the conversation upon'the^S. S., and gave ns an account 
of two visits he had made her, and spoke in favour of her 
manner of living, temper, and character. When he had nm on 
in this strain for some tim^ Hrs. Thrale cried, 

“Well, so you are grown very fond 'of her 1” 

“ Oh dear, no I” ansvered he, drEy, “ not-at all •” 

"Why, I began to think,” said Mrs. Thrale, “you intended to 
supplant the parson.” 

“Ho, I don’t: I don’t know what sort of an old woman slic’d 
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make : the tears won’t do then. Besides, I don’t think her so 
sensible as I used to do.” 

“ But she’s very pleasing,” cried I, “ and very amiable.” 

“Yes, she’s xdeasing, — ^that’s certain; but I don’t think she 
reads much ; the Greek has spoilt her.” 

“Well, but you can read for yourself.” 

“ That’s true ; but does she work well ?” 

“ I believe she does, and that’s a better thing.” 

“Ay, so it is,” said lie, saucily, “for ladies; ladies should 
rather write than read.” 

“ But authors,” cried I, “ before they write should read.” 
Ketuming again to the S. S., and being again rallied about her 
by hlrs, Thrale, who said she believed at last he would end 
there, he said : 

“Why, if I must marry — ^if I was bid to choose between 
that and racking on the wheel, I believe I should go to her.” 

We all laughed at this exquisite compliment ; but, as he said, 
it was a compliment, for though it proved no passion for her, it 
proved a preference. 

“ However,” he continued, “it won't do.” 

“Upon my word,” exclaimed I, “you settle it all j^ur own 
way ! — the lady would be ready at any rate !” 

“ Oh yes ! any man might marry Sophy Streatfield.” I quite 
stopped to exclaim against him, 

“I mean,” said he, “ if he’d pay his court to her.” 

And now I cannot resist telling you of a dispute which Dr. 
Johnson had with Mrs. Thrale, the next mornina. concerning 
me, which that sweet woman had the honesty and good sense to 
tell me. Dr. Johnson was talking to her and Sir Philip Jen- 
nings of the amazing progress made of late years in literature 
by the women. He said he was himself astonished at it, and 
told them he well remembered when a woman who could spell 
a common letter was regarded as all accomplished ; but now they 
vied with the men in eveiytliing. 

“ I thinlc, sir,” said my fiaend Sir Philip, “the young lady T^e 
have here is a very extraordinaiy proof of what you say.” 

“ So extraordinary, sir,” answered he, “ that I know none like 
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lier — nor do I 'believe there is, or there ever T\*as, a man Tvho 
coxild wite sucb a book so young.” 

They botli stared — ^no Tvonder, I am sure I — and Sir Philip said : 

"■What do 3'ou think of Pop^ sir? could not Pope have 
•written such a one ?” 

" If ay, nay,” cried Ifrs. Thrale, " there is no need to talk of 
Pope ; a book may be a clever book, and an extraordinaiy book, 
and yet not "want a Pope for its author. I suppose he "was no 
older than jMiss Burney •when he "wrote '"Windsor Forest;’ and I 
suppose ‘ Windsor Forest ’ is equal to ‘ Evelina !’ ” 

“‘Windsor Forest,’” repeated Dr. Johnson, “though so 
delightfol a poem, by no means required tiie kno'wledge of life 
and manners, nor the accuracy of observation, nor the skill of 
penetration, necessary for composing such a "work as ‘ Evelina 
he who could ever write ‘Windsor Forest,’ might as well -write 
it 3'oung as old. Poetical abilities require not age to mature 
them; but ‘Evelina’ seems a work that should result from long 
experience and deep and intimate knowledge of the world ; yet 
it has been •written "without either. Miss Burney is a real 
wonder. What she is, she is intuitively. Dr. Burney told me 
she had had the fewest advantages of anj* of his daughters, 
from some peculiar circumstances. And such has been her 
timidity, that he himsdf had not any suspicion of her powers.” 

“Her modesty,” said iVIrs. Thrale (as she told me), "is reallj’ 
beyond boimds. It quite provokes me. And, in fact, I can 
never make out how the mind that could write that book could 
be ignorant of its A*alue.” 

“ That, madam, is another wonder,” answered my dear, dear 
Br. Johnson, "for modestj’ with her is neither pretence nor 
deconun ; 'tis an ingredient of her nature ; for she who could 
part with such a work for tvreaty pounds, could know so little 
of its worth, or of her O'wii, as to leave no possible doubt of her 
luimilitv.” 

^fy kind ^Irs. Tlmile told me this "with a pleasure that made 
me embrace her ■with gi’atitude ; but the astonishment of Sir 
Philip Gierke at such an ^oge from Dr. Johnson ^vas quite, she 
says, comical. 

voi_ L 
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CHAPTEE VI. 


Dr. Jolinson — His Brilliant Conversation — Hjs Preference of Men of the 
■\Yorld to Scholars— The late General Phipps — Dr. Johnson teaches Mss 
Blimey Latin — ^Fatal Effect of using Cosmetics — ^Mrs. Vesey and Anstey 
— English Ladies taken by a French Privateer — Letters — Miss Burney to 
Mr. Crisp — Miss Burney’s Comedy, “ The WiTLiiros ” — ^Miss Burney to 
her Father— “The ‘Witlings” condemned by him and Mr. Crisp — She 
determines not to bring it forward — ^Admii-cd by Mrs. Thrale and M*. 
Murphy — ^Miss Bumey to Mr. Crisp — ^Lamentations for, her Comedy-— 
Mr. Crisp to Miss Bumey — ^The Dangers of Sincerity-^Littleness and 
Vanity of Garrick — Ideas for another Comedy — ^An Eccentric Fami1j’-7* 
Visit to Brighton — ^Mr. Chamier — A Dandy of Fifty Years ago — A Visit 
to ICnowle Park — ^Description of the Pictures and State Apartments — 
Seveuoaks — Tunbridge Wells — A Female Oddity — ^Tlie Pantiles— M** 
Wedderburae — Runaway Match — Its Mseries — Extraordinary Child 
— ^Brighton — A Character — Topham Beauclork — ^Lady Di Beauclerk— 
Jlrs. Slustere— A Mistake — ^Lady Pembroke — Scenes in a Ball-room-^ 
How to put down Impertinence — A Proriucial Company — ^Diyden’s 
“Tempest” — CumberLand — Singular Anecdotes of him— His Hatred of 
all Contemporary Authors — Scene with him and DIrs. Thrale in a Ball- 
room — A Singular Character — Table-talk — Mystification — A Solemn 
Coxcomb — Dr. Jolmson — Sir Joshua Reynolds — Price of his Portraits-- 
Artists and Actors — Ganick— Fifty Pounds for a Song — Learned Ladies 
— Married Life — A Lordly Bratc — Physicians and Patients — Single- 
.sjicech Hamilton — The Hnmoura of .a Newspaper — Odd Names — AJ^^S 
Story- — Letter from Miss Bumey to Mr. Ci-isp— Character and Objects 
of her Journal. 

Stiikatium, July 5. — I have hardly had any power to ivi-ite, 
my dear Susy, since I left yon, for my cold has increased so much 
that I liave hardly been able to do anything. 

Jlr. Thrale, I tliink, is better, and he was cheerful all the ihlc. 
hlrs. Tlirale made as much of me as if the two davs had been tvo 

V 

months. 

I was heartily glad to see Dr. Jolinson, and I believe he 
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not sorry to see me : he had inquired very much after me, and 
very particularly of Mrs, Thrale -wrhether she loved me as ■well as 
she used to do. 

He is better in health tlian I have ever seen him before ; his 
journey has been very serviceable to him, and he has taken very 
good resolutions to reform his diet; — so has my Daddy Crisp. I 
•wish I could pit them one against the other, and see the effect of 
their emulation. 

I vdshed twenty tiines to have transmitted to paper the con- 
versation of the evening, for Dr. Jolmson was as brilliant as I 
have ever known him, — and that’s saying something ; — but I was 
not very wdl, and could only attend to liim for present enter- 
tainment. 

July 10. — Since I -wrote last, I have been far from well, — but 
I am now my own man again — d j)evr^res. 

Very concise, indeed, must my journal grow, for I have now 
hardly a moment in my power to give it ; however, I will keep 
up its chain, and mark, from time to time, the general course of 
tlungs. 

Sir Plulip Jennings has spent tlnee days here, at the close of 
winch he took leave of us for the summer, and set out for liis 
seat in Hampshire. Wc were all sony to lose liim ; he is a most 
comfortable man in society, for he is always the same — easy, 
good-humoured, agreeable, and well-bred. He has made liimself 
a favourite to the whole house. Dr, Jolmson included, who ahnost 
always prefers the company of an intelligent man of the world to 
that of a scholar'. 

Lady Ladd sirent the day here last Sunday. Did I ever do 
her the justice to give you a sketch of her since I have been more 
acquainted with her than when I first did her that favour ? I 
think not. 

She is gay, even to ler’it}*, whoU}’ luicultivated as to letters, 
but possesses a very good natural capacity, oud a fimd of bumour 
anti sport that makes her company far more cntcrlaining thasr 
that of half the best-eclucatccl women in the Jdngdom, The 
pride I have mentioned never shows itself without some provo- 

11—2 
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cation, and wlierever she meets mtli respect, she returns it uith 

interest. - 

In the course of the day she said to me in a Tvhispcr, "I had 
a gentleman mth me yesterday -who is crazy to see you — and he 
teased me to bring him here \rith me, but I told him I could not 
till I liad paved the vay.” 

I found, afterwards, that tliis gentleman is Mr. Edmund 
Phipps, a younger brother of Lord Mulgrave, and of the Hany 
Phipps Hetty danced with at Mr. Laluze’s masquerade Lady 
Ladd appointed the next Tuesday to bring him to dinner. As he 
is a particular favourite with Mrs. Tlnrale, her ladyship had no j 
difficuliy in gaining him admittance. 

I tliink times have come to a fine pass, if people are to comet 
Streatham with no better views. 

“Well, — on Tuesday I was quite ill, — and obliged to be blooded! 
— ^so I could not go down to .dinner. 

hir. Seward accompanied Lady Ladd and Mr. E. Phipps, an 
added to the provocation of my confinement. 

Lady Ladd and Mrs. Thrale both persuaded me to make 
appearance, and as my head grew much easier, I thought itbett< 
so to do, than to increase a curiosity I was sure of disappointuj 
by any delay I had power to prevent. 

“You win like him, I dare say,” said Sirs. Thrale, "for he 
very like you.” , . 

I heard afterwards that, when they returned to the paTlourjj 
hir. Phipps, among other questions, asked, "p[s she veii^ 
pretty ?” l i 

H.B. — wish there was no such question in the language. 

" Very pretty ? — ^no,” said hirs. Thrale ; “ but s he is very hk^ 
you. Do you think yourself very handsome, Sir. Pliipps ?” 

“Pho!” cried hej “I was in hopes she wa® like her oxrn 
‘Evelina’” 

" Ifo, no such thing,” said Mrs. Thrale, “ unless/ it is in timifli^' 
but neither in beauty nor in ignorance of life.” I 

I am very glad this passed before I came (|[own, — ^for ^ 

think I should have struck him all of a heap. 

2s ow it’s my turn to speak of him. 
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He is very tall — ^not very like me in tliat, you’ll sa }* — xety 
bro\ni — ^not veiy unlike mein that, you’ll say ; for the rest how- 
cver, the compliment is all to me. 

I saw hut'little of him, as they all went about an hoiu* after I 
came down; but I had time to see that he is very sensible, veiy 
elegant in his manners, and very unaffected and easy. 

***■«•* 

A propos to hooks, I have not been able to read ‘Wraxall's 
Memoirs yet — I wish Mrs. Ord had not lent them me ; and now 
Lady Ladd, too, has brought me two volumes, called Sketches 
from Hature, written by ]\Ir. Keate. "Wliat I have read of them 
repaid me nothing for the time they took up — a mere and paltry 
imitation of Sterne’s Sentimental Journey. 

July 20. — ^Vhat a vile journalist do I grow ! — it is, however, 
all I can do to keep it at all going ; for, to let you a little into the 
nature of things, you musticnow my studies occupy almost every 
moment that I spend by myself. Dr. Johnson gives us a Latin 
lesson every morning. I pique myself somewhat upon being 
ready for liim ; so that really, when the copying my play, and the 
continual returning occurrences of evei^j’" fresh day are considered, 
you will not wonder that I should find so little opportunity for 
scrawling letters. 

What progress we make in this most learned scheme I know 
not ; but, as I have always told you, I am sure I fag more for 
fear of disgrace than for Irope of profit. To devote so much time 
to acquire something I shall always dread to have known, is 
really impleasant enough, considering how many things there ar*e 
I might employ myself in that would have no such drawback. 
However, on the other side, I am both pleased and flattered that 
Dr. Jolmson should thinlc me worth inviting to be his pupil, and 
I shall always recollect with pride and with pleasure the instruc- 
trons he has the goodness to give me ; so, since I caimot without 
dishonour alter matters, as ’tis well to turn Frenchwoman, and . 
take them in the tant mieiujc fashion. 

» * » » * 

A new light is of late thrown upon the death of poor Sophy 
I* Dr. Hervey, of Tooting, who attended her the day 
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Miss F. Burney to Mr. Gris}). 

Friday, July 30tL, 1779. 

Now, my dear daddy, let me attempt sometliiiig like an an- 
swer to your two last most kind letters. 

lai the first place, I have the, pleasure to tell you that 
1 \Tr. Tlnulc is as well as ever he was m health, though tlie 
alarming and terrible blow he so lately received has, I fear, 
given a damp to his spirits that will scarce .ever be whoUj’- con- 
quered. Yet he giws daily i-ather more cheerful; but the 
shock was too rude and too cruel to be ever forgotten. 

I am not half so well satisfied -with yotu- account of 3’’ourself as 
I hoped to have been ; I fear you arc not so steady in j’^our 
intended refonnation as to diet and exercise as 3*ou iJroposed 
bemg? Dr. Johnson has made resolutions exactly similar to 
3’ours, and in general adheres to them with strictness, but the 
old Adam, as you sa3', stands in liis wa3’', as well as in his neigh- 
bours’. I wish I could pit 3’’ou against each other, for the sake 
of both. Yet ho professes an aversion to 3'ou, because he says 
he is sure you are very much in his way with me ! however, I ' 
believe 3'ou would neither of you retain much aversion if you 
had a fair meeting. 

I cannot tell 3’’ou how kind I talce yom imdtations to me. I 
had half feared I was to be left out of the scrape now; and I 
am sure I should wish all my new friends at Jericho if their 
goodness to me procured coldness, neglect, or suspicion from my 
old and deep-rooted ones. I will most certiiinly and thankfiiUy 
contrive to accept your land offer, and, if possible, when Mrs. 
Gast is with 3’’ou, as that would be doubling my pleasm’e ; but • 
you, my dear daddy, must let me know what time will be most 
convenient and comfortable to yourself for seeing me, and then 
I will manage matters as well as I can, to conform to it. 

An 3ml say of the' times made me shudder ; yet I was sure 
such would be 3’-our sentiments, for all tliat has happened you 
actually foresaw and represented to me in strong coloiu's last 
spiing — mean in relation to the general decline of aU trade, 
oprdence, and prosperity. 
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Tliis seem? a stmiige, r.nsoasoiiable period for my iindcrtaking. 
ninoiig the. ro?: : Init yet, luy dear daddy. Avlica you have sxvid 
mv convoisatiou Trith ilr. Sheridan, I believe vou \nll cgree 
that I must have been 'whcliv insensible, nay, almost uiigratc-frd, 
lo rosier cnconragemont such as he gave me — ^:ray, more than 
oncouragoment, ontToaties, all of which h.e warmly repeated to 
my father. 

Xovr, as io ilie jd.ay itself, I own I liad wisliod to have I'ceir 
the Itearer of it- when I visit Cisesington; but yoa seam s.' 
nigent, and my father himself is so desitvus to cany it you, that 
I have given that jdan njx 

O, my dear daddy, if your next letter wore to contain your 
real opinion of it, how should I dread io open it ! I>e, liowever, 
as honest as vonr "ood-nature and delieaev will allow vou to 
be, and assttre yourself 1 shrill be very certain that all your 
criticisms will i>rececd from your earnest wishes to olnuatc 
those of others, and that yovx would have much more pleasure m 
being my ivanegyxist. 

As to iMrs, Gasr, I should l^e glad to know what I wcuht 
refiise to a sister of vents, iMake b.er. therefore, of vour ca'cHr, 
if she is with you while the piece is in yoxir possessiv'n. 

And now let- me tell you what I wish, in regiud to this aSHr. 
I should like diat your fast re.ading should i:avo nothing to do 
witix me — that you sb.oxdd go quick tliwugh it, or let my tatner 
read it to you — forgetting all the time, as nmch as you i-u. 
that Fannikin is the writer, or even lijar it is a play in maiui- 
script, and capable of altemtions : — and then, when you bwv- 
done, I should like to I:ave tiuoe iines, telling me, as nearly as 
you can mxst my candour, its general effect. After that take u- 
to your own desk, and lash it at yottr leistiio. 

Adieu, my dear daddy : I shall hor-e to hero- from you very 
soon, and pray believe me, 

Youis ever and ever, 

F5AXC2S BnarsY. 

P.S. — Let it fail never so niueh. the manager will liave U'?" 
thing to reproach me witii: is not ii:at a comiorr ? He would 
leallv listen to no deniat 
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The fatal knell, then, is knoUed, and “ do^vn among the dead 
men ” sink the poor “ 'Witlings '** — for ever, and for ever, and for 
ever! 

I give a sigh, vrhether I vrill or not, to their memoij’ • for, 
hoTvever worthless, they were mcs cnfans, and one must do one s 
natni'C, as Mr. Crisp will teU 3'ou of the dog. 

You, my dearest sir, who enjoyed, I really tliihk, even more 
than myself, the astonishing success of my first attempt, would, 
I helieve, even more than m3'self, be hurt at the failure of my 
second; and I am s\u‘e I speak fiom the bottom of a verj- 
honcst heart, when I most solemnl}' declare, that upon your 
account anj- disgrace would mortify* and afilict me more than 
upon m3* ov.*n; for whatever appears with 3'our knowledge, will 
bo natuiall}' supposed to have met with 3'om* approbation, and, 
perhaps, 3'our assistance ; therefore, though all particular censure 
would fall where it ought — upon mo — ^3*et an}* general censure 
of the whole, and the plan, would cruelly*, but certainh*, involve 
3‘ou in its sevcrit3*. 

Of this I have been sensible from the moment m3* “ author- 
shipucss” was discovered, and, therefore, from that moment, 
I determined to have no opinion of m3' own in regard to what 
•*1 should thenceforth part vith out of ni}* own hands. I would 
If'ng since have burni the fourth act, upon 3*our dis.appiobation 
of it, but that 1 ■waited, and iViis b}* Jlrs. Tluule luucli en- 
coiiKiged to wait, for 3'our fiiiisliing the piece. 

Ton have finished it now in cvor3' sense of the word, rartkd 
faults i.aa}* be correctetl ; but what 1 ujost wished was, to Insov.* 
the geneial eifoct of the whole; and a.- thar has so terribl.v 
fdled, all petty criticisms would be needless. I shall wiyoi it 
all from im- ujomorr*, aial endeavour never to iv.ollect tluit, I 
ever wrote ii. 


\ on b:d ijie ojH'.n r.'.y bfart to 3'ou — and so. nu* dearest sir, 1 
v^•iU. for it i* the gn-attist hapjmjess of iry life that 1 darti 

in you. 1 cNT’Ccled laam* objivrtiruis to Iv rra-cd — a 
thousiiii',1 cnvrj tn Vj p.?:sitcd oat — r.u;l a millie:! ot aikmtifas 
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to be ptojioscd ; Uit the suppi’cssioii of the piece were wo»ls 
T (lid not expect ; indeed, after Uie warm approbatinn of Jfis, 
Thrale, and the ]-cpeated coinmendalions and ilattcry of j\Jr. 
Mmphy, how could 1 ? 

I do not, therefore, pretend to wish you should thinlc a de- 
cision, for which I was so little prciiared, has given me no dis- 
turbance; for I must be alsw more egregious witling than any 
of those I tried to draw, to imagine you could ever credit that 
I wrote n*ithout some remote liopc of success now — tliough I 
literally did when I composed “ Evelina !’’ 

But my mortification is not at throwing awaj* the chamctci’s, 
or the contrivance; — it is all at throwing away the time, — ^^vhich 
I Avith dilliculty stole, and Avliich I linvo buried in Ibc mere 
trouble of writing. 

What my Daddy Crisp says, "that it would be the best policy, 
but for j)ccuuiary advauhige-s, for mo to m-ite no more,” is c-vactly 
Avhat I have alwa 3 's thought since '‘Eveluia" was published. 
But I Avill not now talk of putting it in practice, — ^i'or the best 
way I can take of showing that I have a true and just sense of 
the spii'it of j'our condemnation, is not to sink sulk.v and de- 
jected under it, but to exert m^-self to the utmost of my poAver 
in eiideavoura to produce something . less reprehcnsihle. And 
this shall be the Avay I Avill immie as soon as ni)’- mind is move 
at ease about Hetty and Mr.s. Tlirale, and ns soon as 1 have read 
myself into a forgetfubiess of my old dramatis personev , — lest 
I should inoduce something else as AnUcss ns the last. 

Adieu, jny clearest, Idndest, truest^ best friend. 1 Avill n(JA’er 
proceed so far again Avithout j'our counsel, and then I shall not 
ordy save myself so much useless trouble, but yon, aa'Iio so re- 
luctantly blame, the kind pain Avliicli 1 am sure must attend 
your disapprobation. The Avorld AviU not nlwaj'S go AA'ell, as 
3Mrs. Sapient might say, and 1 am sure I have long thought I 
liave had more than my share of success ali’oady. 

I expect another disappointment to foUow ; i.e . — ^that of the . 
Spa journey ; for I believe poor llrs. TbraJe Avill not be able to 
go anywhere ; but I must get in practice with a little pbilosophj', 
and then make myself amends for all evils by a conceited notioji 
of bearing them well. 
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Once more, adieu, dearest sir ! and never may my pliilosopliy 
be put to tlie test of seeing any abatement of true Idndness from 
you, — ^for that -vrould never be decently endured by 

Your own, 

PR^vircEs Burney* 


Miss F. Bwmcy to ilfr. Crisp. 

Well ! “ tliere are plays that are to be saved, and plays that 
are not to be saved !” so good night, Mr. Dabbler I — ^good night. 
Lady Smatter, — Mrs. Sapient, — ^Mrs. Voluble, — ^Mrs. Wheedle, 
— Censor, — Cecilia, — ^Beaufort, — and you, you great oaf, Bobby 
— ^good night ! good night ! 

And good morning, Miss Eannj^ Burney ! — I hope now you 
have opened yom* eyes for some time, and will not close them in 
so drowsy a fit again — at least till the Ml of the moon. 

I won’t tell you I have been absolutely ravie with delight at 
the fall of the curtain ; but I intend to take the affair in the tcmt 
'nvieux manner, and to console mj^self for your censure by this 
greatest proof I have ever received of the sincerity, candom*, and 
let me add, esteem, of my dear daddy. And as I happen to love 
myself ratlier more than my plaj', this consolation is not a very 
trifling one. 

As to all you say of my rejiutation and so fortli, I perceive the 
Idndness of 3’'our endeavoiu's to put me in humoiu; with myself, 
and prevent my taldug huff, which, if I did, I shoidd deserve to 
receive, upon any futm-e trial, hollow praise from you — and tlie 
rest from the public. 

As to the MS., I am in no huny for it. Besides, it ought not 
to come till I have prepared an ovation, and the honom-s of con- 
quest for it. 

The only bad thing in this affair is, that I cannot take the 

•M-* follo\ving note is appended to this letter, in the handwiiting of 
Burney, at a subsequent period. “ The objection of Mr. CJrisp to the 
MS. play of ‘The ‘Witlings,’ ■was its resemblance to Molifere’s Femmes 
ogavant^ and consequent immense inferioritj’; It is, however, a curious • 
fact,^d to the author a consolatory one, that she had literally never read 
the Semmes Sgavanfes ■when she composed ‘The 'Witlings.’” 
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comfort of my poor friend Dabbler, by calling you a crabbed 
fellow, because you write with almost more Idndness than ever ; 
neither can I (idiough I try hard) persuade myself that you have 
not a grain of taste in your whole composition. 

Tins, however, seriously I do believe, — that when my two 
daddies put their heads together to concert for me that hissing, 
groaning, catcalling epistle they sent me, they felt as sorry for 
poor little Mss Bayes as she could possibly do for 'herself. 

You see I do not attempt to repay your frankness with the art 
of pretended carelessness. But though somewhat disconcerted 
just now, I utU promise not to let my vexation live out another 
day. I shall not browse upon it, but, on the contrary, drive it 
out of my thoughts, by filling them up with things almost as 
good of other people’s. 

Om Hettina is much better; but pray don’t keep M. H-- 
beyond "Wednesday, for Mrs. Tlrrale makes a point of my return- 
ing to Streatham on Tuesday, unless, which God forbid, poor 
Hetty should be worse agam. 

Adieu, my dear daddy, I won’t be mortified, and I won’t be 
doivned , — ^but I wUl be proud to find I have, out of my own 
family, as well as in it, a friend who loves me well enough to 
speak plain truth to me. 

Always do thus, and always you shall be tried by. 

Tour much obliged 

And most affectionate, 

Bkances BUENETi'. 

1 


Mr. G'i'isp to Miss F. Burney. 

My dear HvKxnaN, 

I have loiown half a letter filled up with recapitulating 
the tedious and very particular reasons why and wherefore, &c-» 
&c., &c., it was not sent before. — I don’t like the example, and 
shall not follow it. — I will only teU you that I have been fa’^ 
from well. I should not say thus much, but from an anxious 
care lest a FannUcin should think I am supine in anytiung tliut 
relates either to her hiterest or fame. Thus much for preface. 
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Yotir other darhly (\v}jo havdh' lovo^ you belter Iban I do) I 
wider^t and Im^vriltcu you lus scntiniouUou the subject of your 
lust letter. T cuu»o(. but be of the same opiuion ; uud have too 
sincere a roganl for you not to declutv it. This sincerity I have 
smart etl for, and sevondy too, ore now; and yet, happen what 
will (where tliosc T love are concerned), T am determined never 
to part with it All the world (if you will believe them) profess 
to expect it, to demand it, to take it kindly, thankfully, litc., &c.; 
and yet how few are geuenuis enough to take it as it is meant I 
— it is imptited to envy, ill-will, a desire of lowering, and cer- 
tainly to SI total want of taste. Is not this, hy vehement imj^or- 
Innity, to draw yonr very enlnvils from yon, and then to give 
them a stah ? — On this topic I find I have, ere J was aware, 
grown w.arm; but I have heen a .sufltuer. My plain-dealing 
(after the most c.arneft solicitations, j^nfe^sions, and ])rotcsta- 
tions) irrecoverably lost me Oanick. l>ut his soul was little I — 
Grevillc, for a while, hecamc my enemy, though afterwards, 
flirough his constitutional inconstancy, he became more attached 
than before; and .since that time, through .'ihsenco, whim, and 
Various accidents, all is (1 thank Fortune) dwindled to notliing. 

How have I wandered ! I should never have thought aloud 
in this manner, if T had not perfectly known the malrc and frame 
of a Fannikin’s inmost soul ; and by Ibis declaration I give her 
tiro most powerful X'roof I am caxiablc of, how liighly 3 think of 
licr generosity and nndei'Standing. 

Now, then, to the jroint — I have considered, as well as I am 
able, what j'on state ns IMrs. Thrale’s idea — of new modolliiig the 
play ; and I obsciTC what you say, that the pursuing this xnoject 
is the only chance you liavo of Irringing out am'thing tliis year, 
and that with haiil fagging perhaps you might do tliat. ' I agi'ee 
with you that for this year you say true ; but, my dear Fanny, 
don’t talk of hard fagging. It was not liard fagging that pro- 
duced such a work as “Evelina!” — it was the ehullitiou of tnie 
sterling genius — ^jmu wrote it because you could not lielp it — it 
came, and so you put it down on paper. Leave fagging and 
labour to birn 
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“ Who, high in Drurj" Lane, 

Lull’d by soft zephyrs through the broken pane, 

Hhymes ere he 'wakes, and prints before term ends, 

Comp^’d by hunger and request of friends.” 

’Tis not sitting down to a desk with pen, ink, and paper, that 
will command inspiration. 

Having now so frankly spoken my mind on the present pro- 
duction, concerning which I am sorry and ashamed to differ from 
much wiser heads than my own, I shall acquaint you ."with a 
fancy of mine. Your daddy doctor rdated to me sometliing of 
an account you had given him of a most ridictdous family in 
your present neighbourhood, ■wiiich, even in the imperfect manner 
he described it, struck me most forcibly — the * * * He says 
you gave it him with so much humour, such painting, such 
description, such fun, that in your mouth it was a perfect comedy. 
He described (from you) some of the characters, and a general 
idea of the act. I was quite animated — there seemed to me an 
inexliaustible fund of matter for you to work on, and the foUieS’ 
of the foUis of so general a nature as to furnish you with a pro- 
fusion of what you want, to make out a most spirited, witty,, 
moral, useful comedy, -without descending to the imddious and 
cruel practice of pointing out individual characters, and holding 
them up to public ridicule. Notliing can be more general than 
the reciprocal follies of parents and cliildren— few subjects more 
striking — ^they, if W'ell drawn, -will seize the attention, and in- 
terest the feelings of aU sorts, high and low. In short, I was 
delighted with the idea. The proceedings of this family, as he 
gave them, seemed so preposterous, so productive of bad conse- 
quences, so ludicrous besides, that their wdiole conduct might he- 
teimed the right road to go wrong. 

Your daddy doctor tallvs of Mrs. Tlirale’s coming over to tliis 
place, to fetch back him and madam. Cannot you prevail on 
her to droi) you here for a little -wliile ? I long to have a good 
talk with you, as the Clierokees call it — I cannot by letter say 
my say — ^my say, look ye, Tanny, is honest — and tliat is some- 
thing; and I thinlc'is merit enough in these e^^l days to incline 
you now and then to turn yoiu* ear my way. 

I am your lo-^ung daddy, 

S. C. 
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BKiGirrnEnrsToios, Oct. 12. — As you say you -will accept 
memorandums in default of journals, my dear Susy, I will scrawl 
down sucli things as "most readily occur to my remembrance, and, 
when I get to the present time, I will endeavoitr to be less re- 
miss in my accounts. 

Sunday . — "We had Lady Ladd at Streatham ; she did not leave 
us till the next day. She and I are grown 'most prodigious 
friends. She is really so entertaining and lively, that it is not 
often possible to pass time more gaily than in her company. 

Mr. Stephen Fuller, the sensible, but deaf old gentleman I . 

have formerly mentioned, dined here also ; as did Mr. E 

whose trite, settled, tonish emptiness of discoiu*se is a never-fail- 
ing source of laughter and diversion. 

"Well, I say, what. Miss Burney, so you had -a very good party 
last Tuesday ? — ^what we call the fanuly party — ^Ln that sort of 
way •? ' Px-ay who had 3 ’-ou ?” 

"Mr. Ghamier.” 

*' Ml*. Ghamier, ay ? G-ive me leave to teU you. Miss Biuney, 
that Mr. Ghamier is what we call a veiy sensible man.” 

"Gertainly. And Mr. Pepys.” 

" Mr. Pepys 1 Ay, vexy good — very good in that sort of way. 
Pm quite sorry I could not be here ; but I was so much indis- 
posed — quite what we call the nursing jxarty.” 

“ I’m very sorry ; but I hope little Sharp is well ?” 

“Ma’am, your most humble ! you’re a very good lady, indeed ! 
— quite what we call a good lady! Little Sharp is perfectly 
well; that sort of attention, and tilings of that sort, — the bow- 
wow sy^stem is veiy weU. But pray. Miss Burney, give me leave 
to ask, in that sort of way, had you anybody else 1” 

“ Yes, Lady Ladd and Mr. Seward.” 

" So, so ! — quite the family system I Give me leave to teU 
you, hEss Burney, this commands attention ! — ^wliat we call a 
respectable invitation ! I’m sorry I could not come, indeed ; for 
we young men. Miss Bumey, we make it what we call a sort of a 

* Chamier was Member of Parliament for Tamworth, and 

Under Secretary of State from 1775 till bis death in 1780. He was an 
on^nal member of the celebrated Literary Club. 
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rule to take notice of tins sort of attention. But I \7as extremely 
indisposed, indeed — ^wliat we call tlie walnut system had quite 

^Pray what’s the news, Miss Burney ? — ^in that sort of way 

— is there any news 1” 

“ UsTorie, that I have heard. Have you heard any 1” 

“ Wiry, very had ! — very had, indeed ! — quite what we caU poor 
old England ! I was told, in town, — fact — fact, I assure you— 
that these Dons intend us an invasion tliis very month ! — they 
and the Monsiexu-s intend us the respectable salute this veiy 
month ; — ^the powder system, in that sort of way ! Give me leave 
to tell you. Miss Bumey, tins is what we call a' disagreeable 
visit, in that sort of way.” 

I tliinlc, if possible, his language looks more absurd upon paper 
even than it sounds in conversation, from the perpetual reciuTcnce 
of the same words and expressions. 

On Tuesday, ]\f[r., Mrs., Miss Thrale, and “yours, ma’am, yours," 
set out on their expedition. Tlie day was very pleasant, and the 
journey delightful ; but that wliich chiefly rendered it so vas 
Mr. Thrale’s being apparently tlie better for it. 

I need not tell you how sweet a coimty for travelling is Kent, 
as you know it so weU. We stopped at Sevenoaks, which is f- 
remarkably well-situated town; and here, wliile dinner was pre- 
paring, my kind and sweet friends took me to Knowle, though 
they had seen it repeatedly themselves. 

The park, which, it seems, is seven miles in circumference, and 
has, a.s the gamekeeper told us, 700 head of deer in it, is laid out 
in a most beautiful manner, — nearly, I think, equal to Haglcy^ 
as far as belongs to the disposition of the trees, hills, dales, 
though, in regard to temples, obelisks, or any sort of buildings, it 
will bear no comparison to that sweet place, since nothing is 
there of that sort. 

The house, which is very old, has the appearance of an anliq”*^ 
chapel, or mther cathedral. Two immense gates and two court- 
yards precede the entrance into the dwelling part of the house; 
the windows are all of the .small old casements ; and the genend 
air of the place is monastic and gloomy. It was begun to he 
built, as the housekeeper told us, in the reign of Henry H-i 
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Tliomas a Beeket, but the modem i>art -was finished in tliQ time 
of Elizabeth. 

The Duke of Dorset was not there himseK ; but we were pre- 
vented seeing the library, and ‘two or three other modernized 
rooms, because Madlle. Bacelli Avas not to be disturbed. The house, 
however, is so magnificently large, that we only coveted to see 
that part of it which Avas hung Arith pictm’es. Three state-rooms, 
lioweA’-er, Wei’S curious enough. One of them had been fitted up 
by an " Earle of Dorsete,” for the bed-chamber of Xing James L 
when upon a Ausit at Knowle : it .had all the gloomy grandeur 
and solemn finely of that time. The second state-room a later 
earl had fitted up for James 11. The two Charleses either neA’-er 
honoured Knowle Avith theh presence, or else condescended to 
sleep in their father and grandfather’s bed. Well, this James 
n.’s room was more superb than Ms predecessor’s — ^flaming Avith 
A'^elvet, tissue, tapestry, and what not. But the tliird state-room 
was magnifieehce itself: it was fitted up for King William. 
The bed-curtains, tester, quilt, and valence, were all of gold 
floAvers worked upon a silver ground ; its A^alue, even in those 
dajrs, A\'as 7,000J. The table, a superb cabinet, frame of tlie look- 
ing glass, and all the ornaments, and, I believe, all the furniture 
in the mom, were of solid massive sili'er, curiously embossed. 
Kothing could be more splendid. 

But to leaA'e all this show, and come to Avhat is a thousand 
times more interesting — ^the pictures, of Avhich there is, indeed, a 
delicious collection. I coAild haA''e spent a day in looking at 
every room, and yet have longed to see them again. I can,how- 
©A^er, give a very imperfect and lame account of them, as we 
Avere so hunied by the housekeeper from room to room, and I 
was so anxious to miss nothing, that the merely glancing over so 
many beautiful paintings has only left a faint remembrance in 
my head of each particular picture, though a A’eiy strong and 
deep impression of tlie pleasure tliey at the time afforded me. 

Amongst such as just now occur to me Arere Lucretia with a 
dagger, a large Avhole-length, by Guido, extremely beautiful, pur- 
chased by the present duke in Italy; a Madonna and Child, 
small size, by Baphacl, so loA’ely I could not turn from it tfil 

VOL. I. 12 
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The fair S. S. is really in liigher beauty than I have ever yet 
seen her ; and she was so caressing, so soft, so amiable, that I 
felt myself insensibly inclining to her with an affectionate re- 
gard. “ If it was not for that little gush,” as Dr. Delap said, 
I should certainly have taken a very great fancy to her : but 
tears so ready — oh, they blot out my fair opinion of her ! * Yet 
whenever I am with her, I like, nay, almost love her, for her 
manners are exceedingly captivating ; but when I <iuit her, I do 
not find that she improves by being thought over — ^no, nor talked 
over ; for Mrs. Thrale, who is always disposed to half adore her 
in her presence, can never converse about her without exciting 
her own contempt by recapitulating what has passed. Tins, 
however, must alwaj^s be certain, whatever maybe doubtful, that 
she is a girl in no respect lilce any other. 

But I have not yet done with the mother ; I have told you of 
her vivacity and her mimicry, but her character is not yet half 
told. She has a land of whimsical conceit, and odd affectation, 
that, joined to a very shigular sort of humour, makes her always 
seem to be rehearsing some scene in a comedy. She takes off, 
if she mentions them, all her own children, and, thou^ she 
■quite adores them, renders them ridiculous with all her power. 
She laughs at herself for her smallness and for her vagaries, 
just with the same ease and ridicule as if .she were speaking of 
some other person ; and, while perpetually hinting at being old 
and broken, she is contmually frisking, flaunting, and playing 
tricks, like a young coquette. 

YHien I was introduced to her by IMi’s. Tlnale, who said, 
"Give me leave, ma’am, to jjresent to you a friend of your 
daughter’s — ^Miss Brnney,” she advanced to me with a tripping 
pace, and, taking one of my fingers, said, “ Allow me, ma’am, 
wiU you, to create a little acquaintance with you.” 

And, indeed, I readily entered into an alliance with her, for 
I found liotliing at Tunbridge half so entertaining, except, in- 
deed, kliss Birch, of whom hereafter. 

The next morning the’ S. S. breakfasted with us: and then 
they walked about to show me the place. 

The Sussex Hotel, where we lived, is situated at the side of 

12—2 
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the Pantiles, or public walk, so called because paved with pan- 
tiles ; it is caUed so also, like the long room at Hampstead, 
because it woidd be difiacult to distinguish it by any other name ; 
for It has no beauty in itself, and borrow's none from foreign 
aid, as it has only common houses at one side, and little millineV 
and Tunbridge-ware shops at the other, and at each end is 
choked up by buildings that intercept all pi-ospect. How such 
a place could fii-st be made a fashionable pleasure-walk, evcn'- 
body must wonder. 


* 


* 


Tunbridge Wells is a place that to me appeared very singular : 
the country is all rock, and eveiy part of it is either up or°down 
liill ; scarce ten j'^ards square being level groimd in the irhole 
place: the houses, too, are scattered about in a sti-ange, wild 
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e except, indeed, where the shopkeepers 

hve, who hk^ hmes, much like dirty ^ 

Httle lanes in ' 

IVIrs. Streatfield an^ iq^'^f ‘V mtunacj^)^. The 
She gave me the name of what so • la xe 

guess, except it be that the dove has a ® 

something like mine : be that as it may, 
else whUe I stayed at Tunbridge. f. 

In the evening we all went to the rooms.V^^®' « ^ ^ 

are called, consisted, for this evening, of orfS® ® 

^ 11. ^our anarrs, we pro- 

there was nqt company enough to make m ^ 

very plain, unadorned and ordinaij'" apartmen . * 

There were very few people, but among tr » 
burne, the attomey-generak* Yon may behe \®7 i ^ 
to slnink from him, if you recollect what hh” 
hun, among the rest of the Tunbridge coterie 7 t e vemaim 
discussed “ Evelina ” regularly each evening ; a®, hvely, 

with Mrs. IMontagu, cut up the Branghtons, and’ia®^!?^ 

teqmred 

• Alexander Wedderbume, afterwiu^ Lord l^ughborougli. lucation 
man is understood to have been tbe chief mover in procuring E' 
pension. 
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Montogu, almost a quan-el Mrs. Greville iipon the 
subject, because she so wsiimly vindicated, or rather aijplauded 
them. Lady Louisa, liowever, I remember he spoke of with 
very liigh praise, as Mrs. Montagu did of the Dedication ; and 
if such follvs can find anything to praise, I find myself amply 
recompensetl for their censures, especially- when they ceasure 
what I camiot regret wiiting, since it is the part most favoimed 
by Dr. Johnson. 

Mr. Wedderburne joined us immediately. Mis. Tlnale pre- 
sently said, “ Mr. ‘Wedderburne I must present my daughter .to 
you — and iliss Burney.” 

I courtesied might}* gravely, and .shuffled to the other end of 
the party. 

Amongst the company, I was most struck with tlie Hon. Mrs. 

W , lately Miss T . She ran away with a Mr. W 

a man nearly old enough to be her father, and of most notorious 
bad character, both as a sharper and a libertine. This wi-etch 
was with her — a most hackneyed, ill-looking object ns I ever 
saw; and the foolish gM, who seems scarce sixteen, and looks a 
raw school-girl, has an air of so much discontent, and seems in 
a state of such dismal melancholy, that it was not possible to 
look at her without compassionating a folly she has so many 
years to live regretting, I would not Avish a more striking 
warning to be given to other such forward, adventurous damsels, 
than to place before them tliis miserable runaway, who has not 
only disgraced her family, and enraged her friends, hut rendered 
hei-self a repentant mourner for Ufe. 

» , JS * » «- 

The next morning we had the company of two young ladies 
at breakfast — ^the S. S. and a l^fiss Birch, a little ghl hut ten 
years old, whom the S. S. invited, well foreseeing how much we 
should all be obliged to her. 

Tliis Miss Birch is a niece of the charming Mi-s. Pleydell, and 
so like her, that I should have taken her for her daughter, yet 
she is not, now, quite so handsome ; hut as she will soon know 
how to display her beauty to the utmost advantage, I fancy, in 
a few years, she will yet more resemble her lovely and most 
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bewitcldng aunt. Everybody, slie said, tells lier bow like slie is 
to her aunt Plcydell. 

As yon, therefore, have seen that sweet woman, only imagine 
her ten years old, and you will see her sweet niece. Ifor does 
the resemblance rest with the person ; she sings like her, laughs 
like her, tallcs like her, caresses like her, and alternately softens 
and animates just like her. Her conversation is not merely lilce 
that of a woman already, but like that of a most unconunonly 
irifomcd, cultivated, and sagacious woman; and at the same 
time that her rmderstanding is thus wonderfully premature, she 
can, at pleasure, tlnow off all tliis rationality, and make herself 
a mere playful, giddy, romping child. Ono moment, with 
mingled gra-\dty and sarcasm, she discusses characters, and the 
ne.vt, with school-giil spirits, she jumiis round the room ; then, 
suddenly, she asks, “ Ho you Imow such, or such a song ?” and 
instantly, with mixed grace and buffooneiy, singles out an ob- 
ject, and sings it; and then, before there has been time to 
applaud her, she nins into the middle of the room, to try some 
new step in a dance ; and after all this, without waiting till her 
vagaries grow thesome, she flings herself, udth an aflectionate 
air, upon somebody’s laj), and there, composed and thoughtful, 
she continues quiet till she again enters into rational conver- 
sation. 

Her voice is really channing — infinitely the most iJoweiful, as 
well as sweet, I ever heard at her age. Were she well and con- 
stantly taught, she might, I should think, do anytliing — ^for, two 
or three Italian songs, wliicli she learnt out of only five months’ 
teacliing by Parsons, she sung like a little angel, with respect to 
taste, feelhig, and exinession ; but she now learns of nobody, and 
is so fond of Prench songs, for the sake, she says, of the senti- 
ment, that I fear she will have her wonderful abilities all throum. 
away. Oh, how I wish my father had the charge of her ! 

She has spent four years out of her little life in Prance, wliich 
has made her distractedly fond of the Prench operas, “ Pose et 
Colas,” " Annette et Lubin,” &c., and she told us the story quite 
through of several I never heard of, alwaj^s singing the siyet 
when she came to the airs, and comically changing parts in the 
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duets. She spealcs Preneh with the same fluency as English, 
and every now and then, addressing herself to the S. S , — " Que 
je votes adore /” — " Ah, permettez qw je me matte d vospieds!” 
&c., with a dying languor -that was equally laughable and lovely. 

When I found, by her taught songs, what a delightful singer 
she was capable of becoming, I really had not patience to hear 
her little Erench airs, and entreated her to give them up ; but 
the little rogue instantty began pestering me with them, singing 
one after another with a comical sort of malice, and following 
me round the room, when I said I would not listen to her, to 
say, “ But is not this pretty ? — and this ? — and this ?” singing 
away -svith all her might and main. 

She sung without any accompaniment, as we had no instru- 
ment ; but the S. S. saj's she plays too, very well. Indeed, I 
fancy she can do well whatever she pleases. 

We hardly knew how to get away from her when the carriage 
was ready to take us from Timbridge, and Mrs. Thrale was so 
much enchanted with her that she went on the Pantiles and 
bought her a very beautiful inicstand. 

“ I don’t mean. Miss Birch,” she said, when she gave it to her, 
'* to present you this toy as to a child, but merely to beg you 
will do me the favour to accept something that may make you' 
now and then remember us.” 

She was much delighted with this present, and told me, in a 
whisper, that she should put a drawing of it in her journal. 

So you see, Susy, other cluldi’eu have had tlris whim. But 
something being said of novds, the S. S. said; 

“ Selina, do you . ever read them ?” — And, witli a sigh, the 
little ghi' answered : 

“ But too often k— I wish I did not !” 

The only thing I did not like in this seducing little creature 
was our leave-taking. The S. S. had, as we erjpected, her fine 
eyes suffused with tears, and nothing would serve the little 
Sdinn, who admires the S. S. passionately, hut that she, also, 
must Aveep — and weep, therefore, she did, and that in a manner 
as pretty to look at, as soft, as mdting, and as little to her dis- 
composure, as the weeping of her fair exemplar. The child’s 
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success in this pathetic art made the tears of both appear to the 
Ti^hole party to be lodged, as the English merchant says, " very 
near the eyes !” 

Doubtful as it is whether we shall ever see this sweet syren 
again, notliing, as M’s. Thrale said to her, can he more certain- 
than that we shall hear of her ^ain, let her go whither she wiU. 

Charmed as we all were with her, we all agreed that to have 
the care of her would he distraction ! “ She seems the givl in 
the world,” Mrs. Thrale wisely said, “ to attain the highest reach 
of human perfection as a man’s mistress ! — as such she would he 
a second Cleopatra, and have the world at her command.” 

Poor thing ! I hope to Heaven she will escape such sovereignty 
and such honom's ! 

* ' * * » # 

We left Tunbridge Wells, and got, by dinner time, to oiu* fii-st 
stage, Uckfield, which afforded me nothing to record, except two 
lines of a cxuions epitaph which I picked up in the churchyard: — 

“ A -wife and eight little chUdren had I, ^ 

And two at a birth who never did cry." 


Our next stage brought us to Brighthehnstone, where I fancy 
we shall stay till the Parliament calls away Mr. Thrale. 

The morning after our airival, our first tasit was from Mr. 
Kipping, the apothecaiy, a character so curious that Eoote de- 
signed him for his next piece, before he knew he had already 
^mtten his last. He is a prating, good-humoured old gossip, 
who nuis on in as incoherent and xinconnected a style of dis- 
course as Bose Puller, though not so tonish. 

The rest of the morning we spent, as usual at this place, upon 
the StejTie, and in booksellers’ shops. Mrs. Thrale entered all 
our names at Tliomas’s, the fashionable bookseller ; but we find 
he has now a rival, situated also xipon the Steyne, who seems to 
carry away all the custom and all the companj*. This is a Mr. 
Bowen, who is jxist come from London, and who seems ju.st the 
man to cany the world before him as a .shoijkeeper. Extremely 
civil, attentive to watch oppoxtunities of ohh'ging, and assiduous 
to make use of them — skilful in discovering the taste or turn of 
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mind of liis customers, and adroit in putting in their way just 
such temptations as the]’’ are least ahle to withstand. Mrs. 
Thrale, at the same time that she sees his management and con- 
trivance, so much admires his sagacity and dexterity, that, 
though open-eyed, she is as easily wrought upon to part with 
her money, as any of the many dupes in this place, whom he 
persuades to require indispensably whatever lie shows them. 

He did not, however, then at all suspect who I was, for he 
showed me nothing but schemes for raffles, and books, pocket- 
■cases, &c., wliich were put up for those purposes. It is plain I 
can have no authoress air, since so discerning a bookseller thought 
me a fine lady spendthrift, who only wanted occasions to get rid 
of money. 

‘ In tlie evening we went to the rooms, which, at this time, are 
open every other night at Shergold’s, or the Hew Assembly 
Booms, and the alternate nights at Hicks’s, or the Ship Tavern. 
This mght they were at the latter. 

There was very little company, and nobody that any of us 
knew, except two or three gentlemen of Mr. Ihrale’s acquaintance, 
•among whom was that celebrated mt and libertine, the Hon. 
Mr. Beauclerk,* and a Mr. Heumham, a rich counsellor, learned 
in the law, but, to me, a displeasing man. 

Almost eveiybody but oursdves went to cards ; we found it, 
therefore, pretty stupid, and I was veiy glad when we came 
home. 

***** 

Sunday morning, as we came out of chm’cli, we saw Mi’s. 
Cumberland, one of her sons, and both her daughters. Mrs. 
Thrale spoke to them, but I believe they did not recollect me. 
They are reclconed the flashers of the place, yet everybody laughs 
at them for their airs, affectations, and tonish graces and imper- 
tinences. 

Hon. Topham Beauclerk was son of Ijord Sj'dney Benuclerk, and 
granason. of the firefc Duke of St. Albans. Of this celebrated man John- 
son said, Be.auclerk's talents were those wliich he had felt himself more 
disposed to env3' than those of any he had known.” He afterwards said of 
him, lu a letter to Boswell, “ Such another will not often be fonnd among 
manmnd. Beauclerk died about three months after the notice of him 
which occurs m this volume. 
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In the evening, Mrs, Dickens, a lady of Mrs. Thrale’s acq[uaint- 
ance, invited ns to drink tea at the rooms witli lier, •\vhich we 
did, and foimd them much more full and lively than the pre- 
ceding night. 

Mrs, Dickens is, in lira. Thrale’s phrase, a sensible, hard- 
headed woman, and her- daughter, Miss Dickeus, - who accom- 
j)anied us, is a pretty giil of fifteen, who is ahvays laughing, not, 
however, from folly, as she desei-ves the same epithet I have 
given her mother, hut from youtliful good humoiu*, and from 
having from nature, as hlr. Thrale comically said to her, after 
examining her some minutes, ."a good meny face of her own." 

The folks of most consequence with respect to rank, who 
were at the rooms tliis night, were Lady Pembroke and Lady 
Di-Beapderk,* both of whom have still very pleasing remains 
’of the beaut}’^ for which they have been so much admired. But 
the present beauty, whose remains our children (i. e. nieces) may 
tallv of, is a Mrs, Musters,t an exceeding pretty woman, who is 
the reigning toast of the season. 

■While Mrs. Thrale, Mrs. Dickens, and I were wallting about 
after tea, we were joined by a Mr. Cm’c, a gentleman of the 
former’s acquaintance. After a little while he said, 

“ Miss Thrale is veiy much gi-own since she was here last 
year ; and besides, I think she’s vastly altered." 

“ Do you, sir ?” cried she ; " I can’t say I tliink so.” 

“ Oh vastly! — ^but young ladies at that ago are always altcrhig. 
To tell you the truth, I did not know her at all.” 

Tliis, for a little wlule, passed quietly; but soon after, he ex- 
claimed, 

“ Ma’am, do you Icnow I have not yet read ' Evelina ?’ ” 

“ Have not you so, sir cried she laughing. 

“ Ho, and I thinlc I never shall, for there’s no getting it ; the 
booksellers say they never can keep it a moment, and the follcs 

* This lady was cclebrcatcd in her day as an amateur artist. Her beauti- 
ful illustrations of Horace Walpole’s “Mj'steiious Mother,” arc well known 
to all who have visited Strawbeny-hill. 

t This lady was the mother of J. Musters, Esq., who manied Miss 
Chawoith, Lord Byron’s early love. 
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that hii-c it keep lending it from one to another in such a manner 
that it is never returned to the librai)'. It’s very provoking.” 

“But” said Mrs. Thralo, "what makes you exclaim about it 
so to me ?” 

“ 'Wily, because, if you recollect, the last thing yo\i said to mo 
v'hcn v’o parted last year, vas — ^be sure you read * jEvelina.’ So 
as soon as I saw you 1 recollected it all again. But I wish jMi.ss 
Thiule would turn more llus wa.y.” 

“ Why, what do you mean, Mr. Cure ? do you Icnow ]\Iis.s 
Thmle now ?” 

“ Yes, to be sm-c,” answered he, lookuig full at me, " thougli I 
protest I should not have guessed at her had I seen her with any- 
bod}' but you.” 

“Oh ho!" cried Mm. Thmlc, laugliing; “so you mean Miss 
Buniey aU tliis time.” 

“ \niat ? — how ? — eh ? — ^^vll 3 'is that — ^is not that Miss Tlirale ? 
is not that your daughter 

“ No, to be sure it is not — I wish she was !" 

^Ir. Cure looked aghast. Mm, Dickens laughed aloud, and I, 
the whole time, had been obliged to tmn my head another way, 
that my sniggering might not sooner make him see his mistake. 

iVs soon, I suppose, os he was able, Mr. Cure, in a low voice, 
repeated, " Miss Burney ! so then that lady is the authoress of 
‘ Evelina’ all this time.” 

And rather abruptly, he loft us and joined another partj’-, 

I suppose he told lus stoiy to as many as he talked to, for, in 
a .short time, I found myseK so ^doleutly stared at that I could 
hardly look any way without being put (juite out of countenance 
— ^particularly by young Mr. Cumberland, a handsome, soft- 
looking .youth, who fixed lus eyes upon me incessantly, though 
but the evening before, when I saw liim at Hicks’s, he looked 
as if it would have been a diminution of his dignity to have' re- 
garded me Uvice. ; 

Tliis ridiculous circiunstance will, however, prevent any more 
mistakes of the same land, I believe, as ■ my “ authorshipness ” 
seems now pretty well Imown and spread about Brighthelmstoue. 
* * * * # - . 
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And now, if by the mention of a ball, I have raised in yon 
any .expectations of adventures, which with Charlotte, at least, I 
doubt not has been the case — I am sorry to be obliged to blast 
them all by confessing that none at all happened. 

One thing, however,- proved quite disagreeable to me, and 
that was the whole behaviour of the whole tribe of the Ciunber- 
lands, which I must explain. 

Mr. Cumberland, when he saw Mrs. Thrale, flew with eager- 
ness to her and made her talce his seat, and he talted to her, 
with great' friendliness and intimacy, as he has been always 
accustomech to do — and inquired very particularly concerning 
her daughtejr, expressing an earnest desire to see her. But when, 
some -time after, IMrs. Tlrrale said, “ Oh, there is my daughter, 
with' !Miss Burney,^’ he changed the discourse abruptly, — ^never 
came near Mrs. Thrale, and neither then nor since, when he has 
met Mrs. Thrale, has again mentioned_her mame : and the whole 
evening he seemed determined to avoid us both. 

Mrs. Cumberland contented herself with only looking at me 
as at a person she had no reason or business to Imow. 

The two daughters, but especially the eldest, as well as the 
son, were by no means so quiet; fliey stared at me eveiy time I 
came near them as if I had been a tiling for a show ; surveyed 
me from head to foot, and then again, and again, and again re- 
tuined to my face, with so detennmed and so unabating a 
curiosity, that it really made me uncomfortable. 

All ^e foUvS here impute the whole of this conduct to its 
having tinnspired that I am to biing out a play this season : 
for Mr. Cumberland, though in all other respects an agi-eeable 
and a good man, is so notorious for listing and en\'}Tng and 
spiting all authors in the dramatic line, that he is hai-dly decent 
in his beha\dour towards them. 

He has little reason, at present at least, to bear me any ill- 
will ; but if he is capable of such weakness and malignity as to 
have talcen an aversion to me merely because I can make use of 
pen and ink, he deserves not to hear of my ha^’ing suppressed 
my play, or of anytliing else that can gratify so illiberal a dis- 
position. 
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3)r. Jdlmson, Mr. Oliolmondeley, and Mr. and Mrs. TJu’ale, 
liave aU repeatedly said to me, “ Cumberland no doubt liates 
you heartily by tliis time;” but it always appeared to me a 
speech of mingled fun and flattery, and I never dreamed of its 
being possible to be true. ' Ho\re%"er, perhaps yet all this may 

be accidental, so I will discuss the point no longer, 

‘ # « * « « 

A few days since we drank tea at Mrs. Dickens’s, w'here, wdth 

other company, we met Sir John and Lady S Sir John 

prides liimselfin being a corn-tier of the last age. He is abomin- 
ably ugly, and a prodigious puffer — ^now of his fortune, now- of 
his family, and now of his courtly connexions and feats. His 
lady is a beautiful w-oman, tall, genteel, and elegant in her per- 
son, w’ith regular features, and a fine comiflexion. For the rest, 
she is well-bred, gentle, and amiable. 

She muted us aU to tea at her house the next evening, where 
we met Lady Pembroke, whose character, as far as it appears, 
seems exactly the same as Lady S — — ^"s. But the chief em- 
i ployment of the evening was listening to Sir John’s braggado- 
cios of what the old king said to him, — ^which of the ladies of 
quality were Ms cousins, — ^how many acres of land he enjoyed 
in Sussex, and other such modest discourse. 

After tea, we all went to the rooms. Lady Pembroke having 
first retn-ed. There was a great deal of company, and among 
them the Cumberlauds. The eldest of the girls, who was w-alk- 
ing with Mrs. Musters, quite turned 'round her whole person 
every time we passed each other, to keep me in sight, and stare 
at me as long as possible ; so did her brother. I never saw any- 
thing so ill-bred and impertinent; I protest I was ready to quit 
the rooms to avoid them : till at last hliss Thrale, catching Miss 
CumberLand’s eye, gave her so full, determined, and doivning a 
stare, that w-hether ciued hy shame or hy resentment, she for- 
bore from that time to look at either of ns. hliss Thrale, with 
a sort of good-natured dryness, said, " Whenever you are dis- 
turbed w'ith any of these starens, apply to me, — I’ll warrant I’ll 
Clue them. I dare say the girl hates me for it; hut what shall 
I he the worse for that ? I would have sen-^ed master Dickey 
so too, onlj' I could not catch his eye.” 
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OOT. 20. — ^Last Tuesday, at the request of Lady S , who 

patronised a poor 'actor, we all went to the play, — ^^vhich was 
Dryden’s “ Tempest,” — and a worse performance have I seldom 
seen. Shakespeare’s "Tempest,” which for fancy, invention, and 
originality, is at the head of heautifulimprohahilities’is rendered 
by the additions of Dryden a childish chaos of absurdity and 
obscenity; and the grossness and awkwardness of these poor 
tmskilful actors rendered aU that ought to have been obscure so 
shocldngly glaring, that there was no attending to them without 
disgust. All that afforded me any entertainment was loolcing at 
Mr. Thrale, Avho turned up his nose* with an expression of con- 
tempt at the beginning of the performance, and never suffered it 
to return to its usual place tiU it was ended ! 

Tlie play was ordered by Mrs. Cumberland. These poor 
actors never have any company in the boxes unless they can 
prevail upon some lady to bespeak a play, and desire her ac- 
quaintance to go to it. But we all agreed we should not have 
been very proud to have had our names at the head of a play- 
bill of Dryden’s " Tempest.” 

By the way, Mrs. Cumberland has never once waited on Mrs, 
Thrale since otu’ arrival, though, tiU now, she always seemed 
proud enough of the acquaintance. Very strange ! Mr. Cum- 
berland, after a week’s consideration and delay, called at last, 
and chatted with Mr. and kfrs. Thrale very sociably and agree- 
ably. I happened to be upstairs, and fdt no great desire, you 
may believe, to go do'wn, and S'Irs, Tlirale archly enough said 
afterwards : 

" I would have sent to you, but liang it, thought I, if I only 
name her, this man wiU snatch his hat and make off !” 

The otlier morning the two kCsses came into Thomas’s shop 
wliile we were tliere, and the eldest, as usual, gave me, it seems, 
the honour of employing her eyes the whole time she stayed. 

"We afterwards met them on the Steyne, and they courtesied to 
Mrs. Thrale, who stopped and inquired after then’ father, and 
then a dawdling conversation took place. 

How were you entertained at the play, ma’am ? — did you 
ever see anytliing so fuU ?” 
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“ Oh,” cried Mrs. Thrale, " the ladies are all dying of it! such 
holding up of fans !” 

“ Oh, because it was so hot,” cried Miss Cumberland, entirely 
misunderstanding her : " it was monstrous hot, indeed !” 

The. next time I meet them, I intend to tr}*- if I can stop this 
their staring system, by courtesying to them immediately. I 
tliink it will be impossible, if I claim them as acquaintance, that 
they can thus rudely fasten their eyes upon me. 

"We have had a visit from Dr. Delap. He told me that he had 
:another tragedy, and that I should have it to read. 

He was very curious to see 2klr. Cumberland, who, it seems, 
has given e\ddent marks of displeasure at his name, whenever 
Mrs. Thrale has mentioned it. That poor man is so wonderfoUy 
narrow-minded in liis authorship capacity, though otherwise 
good, humane, and generous, that he changes countenance at 
•either seeing or hearing of any writer whatsoever. Mrs. Thrale, 
witli whom, this foible excepted, he is a great favourite, is so 
•enraged with him for Ms littleness of soul in this respect, that, 
merely to plague liim, she vowed at the rooms she would walk 
all the evening between Dr. Delap and me. I wished so little 
to increase his unpleasant feelings, that I determined to keep 
with Miss Thrale and Miss Dickens entirely. One time, tliough, 
Mrs. Thrale, when she was sitting by Dr. Delap, called me snd- 
•denly to her, and when I was seated, said, " How let’s see if Mr. 
Cumberland will come and speak to me !” But he always turns 
resolutely another way when he sees her with either of us; 
though at all other times he is particularly fond of her company. 

“ It would actually serv'e Mm right,” says she, " to make Dr. 
Ddap and you strut at each side of me, one with a dagger, and 
the other with a mask, as tragedy and comedy.” 

“I tliink, Miss BumejV’ said the doctor, "you and I seem to 
stand in the same predicament. TVhat shall we do for the poor 
man 1 — ^suppose we burn a play apiece ?" 

" Depend upon it,” said Mrs. Thrale, “ he has heard, in town, 
that you are both to bring one out this season, and perhaps one 
of Ms own inay he deferred on that account.” 

" Well, he’s a fine man,” cried the doctor ; " pray, IVTiss Burney, 
•show me him when you see him.” 
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Ou tlie announcement of the carriage, 'wo went into the next 
room for our cloaks, where Mrs. Tlirale and Mr. Cumberland 
were in deep conversation. 

“Oh, here’s Moss Burney!” said Mrs. Thrale aloud. Mr. 
Cumberland turned round, but udthdrew Ids e 3 ^es instantly; and 
I, determined not to interrupt them, made hCss Thrale walk 
away with me. In about ten minutes she left him, and we all 
came home. 

As soon as we were in the carriage, 

" It has been,” said hlrs. Tlirale, warmly, “ all I could do not 
to affront Mr. Cumberland to-night 1” 

“ Oh, I hope not !” cried I ; “ I would not have you for the- 
world!” 


“Wliy, I have refrained; but %vith great difficulty !” 

And then she told me the conversation she had just had with 
him. As soon as I made off, he said, with a spiteful tone of 
voice, 

" Oh, that young lady is an author, I hear !” 

“ Yes,” answered IVlrs. Thrale, “ author of ‘Evelina 2’ ” 

"Humph — ^I am told it has some humour !” 

“Ay, indeed ! , Jolmson saj^s notliing lilce it has appeared for 
years !” 


“ So,” cried lie, biting liis lips, and wa^'ing imeasily in his 
chair, “so, so !”j 

" Yes,” contmued she ; “ and Sir Joshua Eeynolds told Mr. 
Thrale he would give fifty pounds to know the author !” 

“So, so — oh,\ vastly well!” cried he, putting liis hand on his 
forehead. \ 

“ Hay,” adde^ she, “ Burke himself sat up all night to finish 


Hus seemed qMte too much for him ; he put both his hands- 
to liis face, and wkving backwards and forwards, said, 

“ Oh, vastty wm ! — ^this will do for anything !” with a tone 
as much as to sayi Pray, no more ! Then Mrs. Thrale bid him 
good night, longing she said, to call Miss Thrale first, and say, 
“ So you won’t speak to my daugliter ? — ^why, she is no author!” 
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I mucli rejoice that she did not, and I have most earnestly- 
entreated her not to teH tliis - anecdote to anybody here, for I 
really am much concerned to have ever encountered this sore 
man, -w^ho, if already he thus bums -with envy at the success of 
my book, -vrill, should he find his narrovmess of mind resented 
by me, or related by my friends, not only Avish me ill, but do me 
eveiy ill ofiSce hereafter in his po-v7er. Indeed, I am quite 
shocked to find ho-w he aA’-oids and determines to dislike me ; for 
hitherto I have always been willing and able to hope that I had 
not one real enemy or ill--wisher in the world. I shall stiU, 
however, hope, if I can but keep lldrs. Thrale’s indignant warmth 
. of friendship Avithin bounds, to someAvhat conciliate matters, and 
prevent any open enmity, which authorises all ill deeds, from 

taking place. AH authorship contention I shudder to think of. 

* * * * * 

I must now haA^e the honour to present to you a new acquaint- 
ance, Avho this day dined here — ^Slr. B y, an Irish gentleman, 

late a commissary in Germany. He is between sixty and seventy, 
but means to pass for about tliirty; gallant, complaisant, ob- 
sequious, and humble to the fair sex, for Avhom he has an aAvful 
reverence ; but Avhen not immediately addressing them, swagger- 
ing, blustering, puffing, and domineering. These are his two 
apparent characters ; but the real man is worthy, moral, reli- 
gious, though conceited and parading. 

He is as fond of quotations as my poor " Zady Smatter,” and, 
like her, Icnows little beyond a song, and always blunders about 
tire author of that. His language greatly resembles Bose 
Butler’s, who, as Mrs. Tlrrale Avell says, Avhen as old, will be 
much such another personage. His Avhole conversation consists 
in little Erench phrases, picked up during his residence abroad, 
and in anecdotes and stoiy-telling, which are sure to be re-told 
daily and daily in the same words. 

HaAung given you this general sketch, I Avill endeavour to 
illustrate it by some specimens ; but you must excuse then: being 
tmconnected, and only such as I can readily recollect. 

Speaking of the ball in the evening, .to which we AA’-ere all 
going, "Ah, madam!” said he to Mi-s. Thrale, “there AA^as a 

VOL. I, 13 
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time -vvlicn — tol-de-Tol, tol-dc-rol [rising, and dancing and sing- 
ing], tol-dc-roll — could dance ^rilll the Lest of them; hnt, 
now a man, forty and upwjmls, as my Lord Ligonicr used to say 
— hut — tol-de-rol I — there was a time !” 

“Ay, so tliere was, ^fr. B jv’ said Mrs. Thmle, “and I 

tliink you and I together made a very venerahle appe,irance T 

“ All I madam, I remember once, at Bath, I was called out to 
dance with one of the finest j'oung ladies I ever saw. T was 
just prep,iring to do my best, when a gentleman of my acquaint- 

anco was so cruel as to wliisiier me — B a-; tiic eyes of all 

Europe are upon youf — for that avas the phrase of the timcA 

* B A” r says he, '' the eyes of all Europe are upon you f — 

A'ow, ma’am, enough to make a mau tremble I — tol-de-rol, tol-dc- 
rol ! [dancing] — the eyes of all Europe are upon you ! — I de- 
clare, ma’am, enough to quit a man out of countenance !” 

Dr. Delap, who came hero some time after, was speaking of 
Horace, 

“Ah I madam,” cried ^Ir. B y, “this Lathi — ^tilings of 

that kind — ^we Avaste. out youth, ma’am, in these A*ain studies. 
Eor my p,art, I Avish I had spent mine in studviug French and 
Spanish — more useful, ma’am. But, bless me, ma’am, what time 
have I had for that kind of thing ? TraA-elling here, OA'er the 
ocean, lulls and dales, ma’am — treading the great hook of the 
world — ^poor ignorant mortals, ma’am — no time to do anytlunj: •'» 

“ Ay, ^Ir. B y” said JIrs. Thiale, “ I remombar hoAv you 

downed Beauclerk and Hamilton, the wits, once at our house, 
when tliey talked of ghosts T 

“All I ma’am, gh'e me a brace of pistols, and I warrant Til 
manage a ghost for you ! Xot but ProAidence may please to 
send little spirits — guardian angels, ma’am — lo Avatch us : tliat 
I can’t speak about. It would be presimiptuous, ma’am — ^for 
wbat can a poor, ignorant mortal know ?’’ 

“ Aa- so vou told Beauclerk and Hamilton.” 

V * % 

“ Ob yes, ma’am. Poor Iiumau beings can’t account for any- 
thing — ^aud call themselA'es esprifs I A'ow ’tis presump- 

tuous, ma’am ! Esp'i'ifs jojia, indeed ! they can see no farther 
than their noses, poor, ignorant mortals ! Here’s an admiral. 
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and here’s a prince, and here’s a general, and here’s a dipper — 
and poor Smoker, the bather, ma’am ! lAHiat’s all this strutting 
about, and tliat kind of thing ? and then tliey can’t account for 
a blade of grass !” 

After this. Dr. Johnson being mentioned, 

" Ay,” said he, " I’m sony he did not come down with you. 
I liked him better than those others: not much of a fine 
gentleman, indeed, but a clever fellow — ^a deal of knowledge — 
got a deuced good undei-standing!” 

Dr; Delaj> rather abruptly asked my Cliristian name : Mrs. 

Tlirale answered, and Mr. B ^y tender^ repeated, 

“ Fanny ! a prodigious pretty name, and a pretty lady that 
bears it. Fann}' ! Ah ! how beautiful is that song of Swift’s — 

* 'Wlien Fanny, blooming fair, 

First caught my ravish’d sight, 

Struck with her mien and air ‘ " 

“Her face and air,” interrupted Mrs. Thrale, “ for ' mien and 
air’ we hold to be much the same tiling.” 

"Bight, ma’am, right! You, ma’am — why, ma’am — you 
know everything; but, as to me — to be sure, I began with 
studying the old Greek and Latin, ma’am .' but, then, travelling, 
ma’am ! — ^goiag through Germany, and then France, and Spain, 
ma’am ! and dipping at Brighthelmstone, over lulls and dales, 
reading the great book of the world ! Ay, a little poetiy now 
and then, to be sure, I have picked up. 

‘My Phoebe and I, 

O’er bids, and o’er dales, and o’er valleys "will fly, 

And love shall be by !’ 

But, as you say, ma’am ! — 

‘Struck with her face and air, 

I felt a strange delight !’ 

How pretty that is : how progressive from the first sight of her ! 
Ah I Swift was a fiue man I” 

"■Why, sir, I don’t think it’s printed in his works!” said Dr. 
Delap. . ' ' 

" Ho !” said Mrs. Thrale, "becanse ’tis Chesterfield’s !” 

13—2 
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“ Ay, right, right, ma’am ! so it i.*?.” 

No\r, if I had heard all this before I wrote my play, would 
you not liave thought I had borrowed the hint of my "Witlings” 
from Mr. B y ? 

“ I am glad, Mr. Tlirale,” continued this liero, “ you have got 
your fireplace altered. Wli}', ma'am, there used to be such a 
wind, there was no sitting here. Admirable flinners — excellent 
company — trh hon fare — and, all the time, ‘Signor Vento’ 
coming down the chimney ! Do you remember, bliss Tlirale, 
how, one da)' at diimer, you burst out a-laughing, because I said 
a ires hon goose 1” 

But if I have not now given you some idea of blr. B j-’s 

conversation, I never can, for I have written almost as many 
words as he ever uses, and given you almost as man)' ideas as 
he ever starts ! And as he almost lives here, it is fitting I let 
you know sometliing of liim. 

Well, in the evening we all went to the ball, where we had 

appointed to meet Lady S > Sirs. Dickens, and Sir., bfm,, 

and the blisses »S , of Lewes. 

Tlie eldest bliss S had for a partner a most odiously 

vulgar young man, short, thick, and totally under-bred. 

“I wonder,” said she to me, between one of the dances, 
"what my partner’s name is — do you know?” 

"I am not sure,” quoth I, " but I fancy Mr. Squab !” 

“Mr. Squab !” repeated she. "Well, I don’t like liim at alL 
Pray, do you know who that gentleman is that jumps so ?” point- 
ing to bfr. Cure. 

"Tes,” answered I, "’tis a blr. Kill!” 

" Well,” cried she, “ I don’t like his dancing at aU, I wonder 
who that officer is ?” pointing to a fat, coarse sort of a man, who 
stooped immoderately. 

“ Captain Slouch,” quoth 1. 

“ Well,” said she, “ I think the people here have very odd 
names !” 

And thus, though the names I gave them were merely and 
markingly descriptive of their persons, did this little noodle and 
her sister instantly believe them. 
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■\VTien tlie dancing "vras over, and vre walked about, Six. Ciu'e, 
with lus usual obsec[uiousness, came to speak to me, and for 
awhile joined us ; and these girls, who penned me between them, 
tittered, and pinched me, and whispered obseivations upon 
hlr. Kill,” till I was obliged to assume the most steadj’- gramtv, 
to prevent liis discovering how free I had made with Mm. 

Just before we came away,]Ujr. S came up to Ms daughter, 

and said, “ Pray, my dear, who was the gentleman you danced 
with ?” 

" Mr. Squab, papa,” answered she. 

“A good, tight young man,” said hir. S "I must go and 

make a bow to him before we go.” 

All” the Cvunberlands were there. ^Ir. Cinnberland avoids 
Miss Tlirale as much as he does me, mei-ely, I suppose^ because 
she is commonly with me. However, if such is Ms humour, he 
was not made too liappy this night, for jMts. Thrale told me, that 
while she was seated next Mm, as he was plajdng at cards. Dr. 
Ddap came to her, and began singing my eloge, and saying how 
I sho\dd be adored in France ; that that was the paradise of lady 
wits, and that, for his part, if he had not known I was Dr. 
Burney’s daughter, he thought I had so much a French face and 
look that he should have guessed me for a daughter of Yoltaire’s^ 
— and other such speeches, all of wMch, I fear, were so many 
torments to poor Mr. Cumberland. 

“But,” said Mrs. Thrale, "let him be tormented, if such thin^ 
can torment Mm. For my part Fd have a starling taught to 
halloo * Evelina 5’ ” 

* * • * * 

I am absolutely almost iU with laughing. TMs lili*. B y 

half convulses me ; yet I cannot make you laugh by writing his 
speeches, because it is the manner wMch accompanies them, 
that, more than tlie matter, renders them so pecuhariy ridiculous. 
BQs extreme pomposity, the solemn stiffness of liis person, the 
conceited twinkling of his little old eyes, and tlie quaint import- 
ance of his delivery, are so mndi more like some pragmaticM old 
coxcomb represented on the stage, than like anything in real and 
common life, that I think, were I a man, I should sometimes he 
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betrayed into clapping him for acting so well. As it-is, I am 
sm’e no c'haracter in any comedy I ever saw has made me laugh 
more extravagantly. 

He dines and spends the evening here constantly, to my great 
satisfaction. 

At dinner, when Mrs. Thrale offers him a seat next her, he 
regidarly says, 

“ But where are les clia'n'ma/fites ¥' meaning Miss T. and me. 
“ I can do notliing till they are accommodated !” 

And, whenever he drinks a glass of wine, he never fails to 
touch either Mrs. Thrale^s, or my glass, with " cst-il-'pem'm ?” 

But at the same time that he is so comteous, he is proud to a 
most sublime excess, and thinks every person to whom he speaks 
■honoured be3’’ond measure by his notice, — ^nay, he does hot even 
look at anybody without evidently displaying that such notice is 
more the effect of his benign condescension, than of any preten- 
sion on their part to deserve such a mark of his percehung their 
existence. But you ■will tliink me mad about this man. 

B)’' far the best among our men acquaintance here, and him 
whom, next to Mr. Selwjm, I like the best, is a Mr. Tidy. You 
■\\’ill probably suspect, as Lady Hesketh did last night when she 
met him here, that this is a nickname only, whereas he hath not. 
Heaven knows, a better in the world! He appears a grave, 
reserved, quiet man ; but he is a sarcastic, observing, and ridicul- 
ing man. Ho trusting to appearances, no, not even to wigs ! for 
a meaner, more sneaking, and pitiful ■wig — a ■wig that less her 
speaks a man worth twopence in Ms j)ocket, or two ideas in his 
head, did I never see than that of Mr. Tidy. 

But the most agreeable part of the evening was the time I 
spent -with Mr. Selwyn, to whom I have taken a prodigious 
fancy, and a very odd one you ■will say, if j’-ou inquire the 
“ lieticklers,” for it is neither for brilliancy, talents, -wit, person, 
nor youth, since he is possessed of none of these ; but the fact is, 
he appears to me uncommonly good, full of humanity, generosity, 
delicacj’’, and benevolence. 
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Do you kno'vr I have "been ■writiug to Dr. Johnson ! I tremble 
to mention it; but he sent a message in a letter to ill's, Thrale, 
to wonder why his pupils did not write to him, and to hope they 
did not forget him ; Mss Thrale, therefore, wrote a letter im- 
mediately, and I added only tliis little postscript : ' 

“ P.S. — Dr. Johnson’s other pupil a little longs to add a few 
lines to this letter, — ^but hnows too well that all she has to say 
might be comprised in signing herself liis obliged- and most 
obedient servant, F. B. : so that’s better than a long rigmarole 
about nothing.” 

Nov. 3. — Last Monday we went again to the ball M. 

B ^y, who was there, and seated himself next to Lady Pem- 

brohe, at the top of the room, looked most sublimely happy ! — 
He continues still to afford me the highest diversion. Bose Ful- 
ler was never half so entertaining ; and M. SelwjTi, who has long 
known him, and has all his stories and sayings b}’’ heart, studies to 
recollect all his favoixiite topics, and tdUs me beforehand what 
he will say upon the subject he prepares me for leading him to. 
Indeed, between him and hirs. Thrale, almost all he has to say 
is almost exhausted. 

As he is notorious for his contempt of aU artists, whom he 
looks upon witli little more respect than upon day-labourers, the 
other day, when painting was discussed, he spoke of Sir Joshua 
. Beynolds as if he had been upon a level with a carpenter or 
farrier. 

"Did you ever,” said jMts. Thrale, “ see his Nativity?” 

"No, madam, — ^but I Imow his pictures very well; I knew 
him many years ago, in Minorca ; he drew my pictme there, and 
then he knew how to take a moderate price ; but now, I vow, 
ma’am, ’tis scandalous — ^scandalous indeed ! to pay a fellow here 
seventy guineas for scratching out a head !” 

“ Sir!” cried Dr. Delap, “ you must not run down Sir Joshua 
Bejmolds, because he is hliss Burney’s Mend.” 

"Sir,” answered he, "I don’t want to run the man down; I 
like him well enough in his proper place ; he is as decent as any 
man of that sort I ever Icnew; 'but for all that, sir, his prices are 
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sliameful. TPTij’, he Avould not pooti??^ at the 'poor doctor idfh 
an enraged contempt] he ■w'ould not do your liead under seventy 
guineas 

“Well,” said Mrs. Thi-ale, “he had one portrait at the last 
exhibition, that I think hardly could be paid enough for; it "vras 
of a 3 Jj. Stuart; I had never done admiring it.” 

“■'rtTiat stuff is this, ma’am T cried Mr. B j, "horv can tu'o 

or three dabs of paint ever be Tvorth such a siun as that ?” 

“ Sir,” said ^fr. SelvrjTi (alrvays Trilling to draw lum out), "you 
know not how much he is improved since 3*ou knew him in 
Minorca ; he is now the finest painter, perhaps in the world.” 

"Pho, pho, sir,” cried he, “how can you tallc so? you, 3Ir. 
Sdwyn, who have seen so many capital pictm-es abroad ?” 

“ Come, come, sir,” said the ever odd Dr. Delap, “ 3*011 must not 
go on so undervaluing him, for, I tell you, he is a friend of Mass 
Burney’s.” 

“ Sir,” said Mr. B j, “ I tell you again I have no objection 

to the man ; I have dined in Iris company two or three times; a 
very decent man he is, fit to keep company with gentlemen; 
but, ma’am, what are aU your modem dabblers put together to 
one ancient ? S'othing I — a set of — ^not a Bubens among them!” 
I vow, ma’am, not a Bubens among them !” 

But, perhaps. Iris contempt of Dr. Delap's plea that he was 
my fiiend, may make you suppose that I am not in his good 
graces ; whereas, I assure you it is not so : for the other evening, 
when &ey were all at cards, I left the room for some time, and, 
on my return, Mr. Selwyn said, 

“ Miss Burney, do not your cheeks tingle ?” 

“ 5fo,” quoth I, “ wh)’’ should they ?" 

“ From the conversation that has Just passed,” answered he ; 

ftTifl afterwards I heard &om Mrs. Tlrrale, that Mr. B y had 

been singing my praises, and pronouncing me “a dear little 
chaimiante” 

BniGHTHELirsTOXE. — To go on with the subject I left off with 
last — ^my favourite subject you will think it — ^iilr. B — — y. I 
must inform you that his commendation was more astonishing 
to me than anybody’s could be, as I had really taken it for 
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granted he had hardly noticed my existence. But he has also 
spoken very well of Dr. Delap — ^thatis to say, in a veiy con- 
descending manner, " Tliat Dr. Ddap, says he, " seems a good 
sort of man ; I wish all the doth were like liim ; but, lackaday ! 
’tis no such thing; the clergy in general are but odd dogs.” 

"Wlienever plays are mentioned, Ave have also a regular speech 
about tliem. 

“I never,” he says, "go to a tragedy, — it’s too affecting; 
tragedy enough in real life : tragedies are only fit for fair females ; 
for my part, I cannot bear to see Othdlo tearing about in that 
Auolent manner; — and fair little Desdemona — ma’am, 'tis too 
affecting ! to see yom Icings and 3'our princes tearing their pretty 
locks, — oh, there’s no standing it! 'A straw-crown’d monarch,* 
— ^what is that, Sirs. -Thrale ? 

‘A fitravr-crown’d monarcli in mock majesty.* 

I can’t recollect now Avhere that is; but for my part, I really 
■cannot bear to see sudi sights. And then out come the wliite 
handkercluefs, and all their pretty eyes are wiping, and then 
come poison and daggers, and all tliat kind of tiling, — Oh ma’am, 
*tis too much ; but j’-et the fair tender hearts, the pretty little 
females, all like it !” 

Tliis speech, word for word, I have already heard from him 
literally four times. 

"When Mr. Garrick was 'mentioned, he honoured him with 
much the same style of compliment as he had done Sir Joshua 
Beynolds. 

“ Ay, ay,” said he, “ that Garrick is another of those fellows 
that people run mad about. Ma’am, ’tis a shame to think of such 
things! an actor living like a person of quality! scandalous! I 
vow, scandalous !” 

“Well, — commend me to Mr. B y!” cried Mrs, Thrale, 

" for he is your only man to put down all the people that every- 
body else sets up.” 

“ Why, ma’am,” answered he, “ I like all these people veiy 
well in their proper places ; but to see such a set of poor beings 
living like persons of quality, — ^’tis preposterous ! common sense. 
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madam, common sense is against that kind of thing. As to 
Garrick, he is a veiy good mimic, an entertaining fellow 
enough, and all that kind of tiling ; hut for an actor to live like 
a person of quality — oh, scandalous !” 

Some time after, the musical tribe was mentioned. He was 
at cards at the time with Mr. Selvyn, Dr. Delap, and Mr. 
Tlirale, while we "fair females,” as he always calls u.s, were 
spealdng of Agujari. He constrained liimself from flaring out 
as long as he was able ; but upon our mentioning her having 
fiftj’" pounds a song, he suddenly, in a great rage, called out 
“ Catgut and rosin ! — ^ma’am, ’tis scandalous 1” 

We all laughed, and Mr, Selwyn, to provoke liim on, said: 

" Wliy, sir, how shall we part with our money better ?’^ 

" Oh fie ! fie !” cried he, " I have not patience to hear of sucli 
foUyj common sense, sh, common sense is against it. Wliy, 
now, there was one of these fellows at Bath last season, a Mr. 
liauzzini, — vow I longed to cane him eveiy day I such a work 
made with him ! aU the fair females sighing for him ! enough to 
make a man sick !” 

I have always, at dinner, the good fortune to sit next the 
General, for I am sure if I had not I could not avoid offending 
him, because I am etemalff upon the titter when he speaks, so 
that if I faced him he must see my merriment was not merely 
at his humour, but excited by his countenance, his language, his 
winking, and the veiy tone of his voice. 

Mr. Selwyn, who, as I have already hinted, indulges my en- 
joyment of Mr. B y-s conversation, by always trying to draw 

him out upon such topics as he most shows off in, told me, some 
days since, that he feared I had now exhausted all his stories, 
and heard bim discuss all his shining subjects of discourse; 
but afterwards, recollecting himself, he added, that there was 
yet one in reserve, which was “ ladies learning Greek,” upon 
which he had, last year, flourished very copiously. The 
occasion was 3\Iiss Streatfield’s knowledge of that language, and 
the Greneral, who wants two or three phrases of Latin to make 
him pass for a man of learning (as he fails not daily to repeat 
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]usT\'liole stock), ivas so mucli incensed that a "fair female” 
should presume to study Greel^ that he used to he quite out- 
rageous upon the subject, hir. Sel'vv'}*n, therefore, promised to 
treat me "vrith hearing liis dissertation, rrhichhe assmedme'vrould 
afford me no little diversion. 

* * * 

Tlie other day, at dinner, the subject was married life, and, 
among various husbands and wives. Lord L being men- 
tioned, Mr. B y pronounced his panegyric, and called him 

his friend. 

Mr. Selvvya, though with much gentleness, differed from him 
in opinion, and declared he could not think well of him, as he 
knew lus ladj--, who was an amiable woman, was used very iH 
by him. 

" How, sir ?” cried hir. B y. 

"I have known him,” answered Mr. Selwyn, "frequently 
pinch her till she has been ready to cry with pain, though she 
has endeavomed to prevent its being obsen'ed.” 

" And I,” said Mrs. Thrale, “know that he pulled her nose, in 
his frantic brutality, till he broke some of the vessels of it ; and 
when she was dying she still found the torture he had given 
her by it so great, that it was one of her last complaints.” 

The General, who is aU for love and gallantry, far from 
attempting to vindicate his friend, quite swelled with indig- 
nation at this accoimt, and, after a pause, big with anger, 
e.vclaimed, 

“ Wretched doings, sir, wretched doings !” 

" Hay, I have known him,” added Mr. Selwyn, " insist upon 
handing her to her carriage, and then, with an affected kihdness, 
pretend to kiss her hand, instead of which he has almost bit a 
piece out of it !” 

"Pitiftdl — pitiful! sir,” cried the General; "I know nothing 
more shabby T 

"He was equally inlninian to his daughter,” said iVlxs. Thrale, 
“ for, in one of his rages, he almost throttled her.” ,■ 

"Wretched doings!” again exclaimed Mr. B ^y, 

crud. to a fair female ! Oh fie ! fie ! fie . — a. fellow whok« 
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cruel to females and children, or animals, must he a pitiful 
fello-w indeed. I -wish vre had had him here in the sea. I 
shoxild like to have had him stripped, and that kind of thing, 
and been well hanged bj ten of our dippers here with a cat-o - 
nine-tails. Cruel to a fair female ! Oh fie I fie ! fie J” 

I know not how this may read, but I assure you its sound was 
ludicrous enough. 

However, I have never yet told you Iris’ most favourite story* 
though we have regularly heard it three or four times a day j — 
And this is about his health. 

“Some years ago,” he says — let’s see, how many ? in the year 
’71 — ay, ’71, 72 — ^thereabouts — was taken very ill, and, by ill- 
luck, I was persuaded to ask advice of one of these Dr. Galli- 
pots : — oh, how I hate them all ! Sir, they are the vilest pick- 
pockets — ^know nothing, sir! nothing in the world ! poor ignorant 
mortals ! and then they pretend — in short, sir, I hate them aU ; 
I have suffered so much by them, sir — lost four years of the 
happiness of my life — let’s see, ’71, 72, 73, 74 — ay, four years, 
ar! — ^mistook my case, sir! — and all that kind of thing. 'Why, 
sir, my feet swelled as big as two horses’ heads ! I vow I will 
never consult one of these Dr. Gallipot fellows again ! lost me, 
sir, four years of the happiness of my life ! — ^why I grew quite 
an object I — you would hardly have known me ! — ^lost aU the 
calves of my legs' .i — had not an ounce of flesh left . — and as to 
the rouge — why, my face was the colour of that candle ! — those 
deuced Gallipot fellows 5 — ^why they robbed me of four years — 
let me see, ay, ’71, 72 ” 

And then it aU goes over again! 

This story is always d pi'opos; if health is mentioned, it is 
instanced to show its precariousness ; if life, to bewail what he 
has lost of it ; if pain, to relate what he has suffered ; if pleasure, 
to recapitulate what he has been deprived of j but if a physician 
is hinted at^ eagerly indeed is tire opportunity seized of inveigh- 
ing against the whole faculty. 

* # * * * 

Tuesday was a very agreeable day indeed, and I am sure a 
merry one to me ; but it was aU owing to the General, and I do 
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not think yon seem to have a true taste for him, so I shall give 
you but a brief account of my entertainment from him. 

TTe had a large part}’ of gentlemen to dinner. Among them 
was Mr. Hamilton, commonly called Single-speech Hamilton, 
from having made one remarkable speech in the House of Com- 
mons against Government, and receiving some douceur to be 
silent ever after.* This Mr. Hamilton is extremely tall and 
handsome ; lias an air of haughty and fashionable superiority ; 
is intelligent, dry, sarcastic, and clever. I should have received 
much pleasme from his conversational powers, had I -not pre- 
viously been prejudiced against him, by hearing that he is in- 
finitely artful, double, and crafiy. 

The dinner conversation was too general to be well remem- 
bered ; neither, indeed, shall I attempt more than partial scraps 
relating to matters of what passed when we adjourned to tea. 

■ Sir. Hamilton, Mr. Selwjm, Mr. Tidy, and Mr. Thrale seated 
themselves to whist ; the rest looked on : but the General, as he 
always does, took up the newspaper, and, with various comments, 
made aloud, as he went on, reading to himself, diverted the whole 
company. How he would cry, "Strange! strange that!” — 
presentl}’, " "What stuff ! I don’t believe a word of it !” — a little 
after, “ O hlr. Bate, I wish your ears were cropped !" — then, 
" Ha ! ha ! ha ! funvihus ! fimnibiis ! indeed !” — ^and, at last, 
in a great rage, he exclaimed, "THiat a fellow is this, to presume 
to arraign the conduct of persons of qualify !” 

Having diverted himself and us in this manner, till he had 
read every column methodically through, he began all over again, 
and presently called out, " Ha ! ha ! here’s a pretfy thing !” 
and then, in a plaintive voic^ languished out some wretched 
verses. 

Although the only mark of approbation with which the com- 
pany favoured these lines was laughing at them, the General 
presently found something else equally bad, which he also 
praised, also read, and also raised a laugh at. 

* "William Gerrard Hamilton, (better known as "Single-speech Hamil- 
ton ’), was, at the time he is rmerred to. Chancellor of the Exchequer of 
Irelano. 
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A few minutes after, lie began puf&ng and blowing, with 
rising indignation, and, at last, cried out, “ Wbat a feUow is this ? 
I should not be at all suiprised if General Burgoyne cut off 
both his ears !” 

" You have a great variety there,” cried llr. Hamilton, drily ; 

“ but I think, Mr. B ^3'', you have read us nothing to-day 

about the analeptic piUs !” 

Though we all smiled at this, the General, imconscious of any 
joke, gravely answered, 

" Ho, sir ! I have not seen them yet, but I dare say I shall 
find them b3^-and-hy !” 

And, by the time the next gime was finished, he called out 
" Ho ! I see nothing of the analeptic pills to-day ; but here’s 
some Samaritan drops !” 

Soon after he began to rage about some baronet, whose title 
began Sir Carnaby. “ Well,” he cried, “ what names people do 
think of! Here’s another now. Sir Onesiphoras Paul! why, 
now, what a name is that! Poor human beings here, inventing 
such a name as that ! I can’t imagine where they met with it : 
it is not in the Bible.” 

" There you are a little mistaken !” said 21 r. Hamilton, coolly. 
“ Is it ? Well, I protest, Onesiphoms ! ha ! ha !” 

“But yovL don’t exactly prouoimce it right,” retmned Mr. 
Hamilton, “it is Onesiphorus — ^not as, as 3'ou say it.” 

3 \Ir. B ^y made no answer, but went on reading the news- 

paper to himself. 

Mr. Hamilton, who had now given Ms place at the wMst- 
table to Mr. Bateson, related to us a very extraordinary cure 
performed by a ph3'sician, who would not write Ms prescriptions, 
“ Because,” said he, “ they should not appear against Mm, as Ms 
adrice was out of rule ; but the emn was performed, and I much 
honour, and would ■willingly employ such a man.” 

“ How !” exclaimed Mr. B y, who alwa5's fires at the very 

name of a pln’sician, “ Wiat ! let one of those fellows try his 
experiments upon 3*011 ? For my part, 111 never employ one 
again as long as I live ! Fve suffered too much by them ; lost 
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me five years of the happiness of my life — ever since the year — 
let’s see, ’71, 72 

“Mrs. Tlirale,” interrupted Mr. Hamilton, “I •was in some 
hopes Dr. Jolmson ■would have come hither -with you.” 

Mrs. Tlirale answered him ; but Dilr. B y ■went on. 

“One of those Dr. Gallipots, now — ^Heberden — attended a 
poor fellow I knew.' . ' Oh,’ says he, * he’d do vastly wdl !’ and 
€0 on, and so on, and aU that kind of thing : but the next morn- 
ing, when he called, the poor gentleman was dead ! Tliere’s 
your klr. Heberden for you ! Oh, fie ! fie !” 

“TVliat ■will you do -without them ?” said Mr. Hamilton. 

“Do, sir? live like men! Who wants a pack of their 

nostrums ? I’ll never employ one again while I live ! They 
mistook my case, sirj thej' played the very devil -with mel 
Let me see, ’71, 72 ” 

“What!” interrupted Mr. Hamilton, “are you sevenfy-two ?” 

Tlie dry hmnour -with wliich he asked this, set the whole com- 
pany in a roar. Mr. B y angrily answered : 

" Ho, sir, no ! no such thing ; but I say ?* 

And then he went on with his story : no calves to Iris legs ; 
mistook Ids case ; feet swelled as big as horses’ heads ; not an 
ounce of flesh ; — and all the old phrases were repeated with so 
sad a solemnity, and attended to by Mr. Hamilton with so con- 
temptuous a frigidity, that I was obliged to take up a newspaper 
to hide my face. Miss Tbrale I’an out of the room ; Mr. Sd^vyn 

laughed till he could hardly hold his cards; Captain W 

hallooed qidte indecently ; and ^Ir. Tidy shook all over as if he 
was in an ague ; and yet the General never found it out. 


Miss F. Bwimey to Mr. Oi'isp. 

St. Martin’s-street, Dec., 1779. 

Mv DEAREST DADDV, 

I have deferred -writhig ihom day to day, in expectation 
of being able to fix some time for my long and most earnestly 
coveted -^isit to dear Ghesington; but my father’s o-wn move- 
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ments have heen so tincertain, that I found it impossible to tease 
him about fixing mine. At length, however, we have come to 
the point. He has desired me to sift for what room you have, 
and to sound as to convenience. How I know the shortest way 
of doing tliis is by coming plump upon the question ; and, there- 
fore, both to save myself the trouble of a long half-meaning, 
half-liinting, half-inteUigible rigmarole, and you the trouble of 
vague suspicions, and puzzling conjectures, I thinlc the best 
method is x^ainly to say, that, in about ten days, he thinlcs he 
can come to Ohesington, if, without difficuHy, you can then 
accommodate him. 

Not one word has he yet said about the rest of the family ; 
but I know he means not to travel solus : and I know, too, that 
it is not any secret to liim that I, for one, build upon accom- 
panying him, as a tiling of course. 

I am extremely gratified by your approbation of my journal. 
Miss Birch, I do assure you, exists exactly such as I have de- 
scribed her. I never mix truth and fiction : all that I relate in 
journalising is strictly, nay plainly, fact. I never, in all my life, 
have been a sayer of the thing that is not ; and now I should be 
not only a knave but a fool also, in so doing, as I have other 
purposes for imaginary charactei’s than filling letters with them. 
Give me credit, therefore, on the score of interest, and common 
sense, ifmot of principle. But, however, the world, and especially 
the Great world, is so fiUed ivith absurdity of various sorts, now 
bursting forth in impertinence, now in pomposity, now giggling 
in silliness, and now yawning in dulness, that there is no occa- 
sion for invention to draw what is strildng in every possible 
species of the ridiculous. 

I hope to be very comfortable with you, when I can get to 
you. I will bring you the little sketch I made of the heroine 
you seem to interest yourself in, and perhaps by your advice 
may again take her up, or finally let her rest. 

Adieu, dearest daddy ; kindest love to you from all quarters — 
mostly from — 


r.B. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

1780. 

Miss Bumey to Mr. Crisp — ^Tlie Troubles of Popularity — Ladies’ Dress — 
Miss Bturney’s Comedy of “ The 'Witlings ” — Sheridan’s application to 
her — Plot and Characters of “The Witlings” — Lord Sandwich — Captain 
Cook — ^His Death — ^Hon. Captain Walsingham — George III. and the 
Navy — Dr, Hunter — ^Dr. Solander — ^hlurphy — ^Iffis Oddities — ^Table-talk 
—hlr. Crisp to Miss Burney — ^Excellent advice about her Comedy — Colley 
Cibber — Pacchierotti — Journey to Bath — The Lawrence Family at 
Devizes— The late President of the Eoyal Academy at Ten Years of Age 
—Prince Hoare — ^Arrival at Bath — ^Description of the Place and Com- 
pany — Parties — ^Lady Miller’s Vase — Airs. Montagu — ^The Theatre — 
The Bowdler Family — Dr. Woodward — Dr. Harrington— Mrs. Byron — 
Lord MulOTave — The Hon. Augustus Phipps — Table-talk — ^Anecdotes of 
the late General Phipps — ^Illustrations of “Evelina” — ^Dr. Johnson — 
The Provost of Eton — Bath Society — ^Dean of Ossory — Mrs. Montagu 
— A Witling— Mrs. Montagu and Mrs. Ilirale contrasted — ^Letter from 
Mr. Crisp— ^he Duchess of Marlborough — A Scotch Bishop — Duchess of 
Portland — Colley Cibber — Sheridan — Bath — Lord Mulgrave — Tlie 
Bowdler Family — The Byrons — A Pleasant Meeting — A Mistake — 
An Evening Parly — A Pretty Poet— Mis. Siddons as Belvidera — A 
Pink and White Poet — Anstey, Author of the “ New Bath Guide.” 

From Miss F. Burney to Mr. Grisp. 

St. Martin’s-street, January 22nd, 1780. 

My DEAKEST Daddy, 

As this sheet is hut to contain a sequel of what I writ 
last, not to aspire as being resided as a separate or answer- 
claiming letter, I shall proceed without fresh preamble. 

You make a comiqvs kmd of inquiry about my "incessant* 
and uncommon engagements.’^ — Now, my dear daddy, this is an 
inquiry I feel rather small in answering, for I am sure you expect 
to hear something respectable in that sort of way, whereas I have 
nothing to enumerate that commands attention, or that will make 

VOL. I. ’14 
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a favourable report. !For the truth is, my “uncommon” engage- 
ments have only been of the visiting system, and my “ incessant” 
ones only of the working party ; — for perpetual dress -requires 
peipetual replenishment, and that replenishment actually occupies 
almost every moment I spend out of company. 

“ Fact ! fact !” I assure you — however paltry, ridiculous, or 
inconceivable, it may sound. Caps, hats, and ribbons make, 
indeed, no venerable appearance upon paper; — ^no more do eating 
and drinking ; — yet the one can no more be worn without being 
made, than the other can be swallowed without being cooked ; 
and those who can neither pay milliners nor keep scullions, 
„ must either toil for themselves, or go capless and dinnerless. So, 
if you are for a liigh-polished comparison, I’m your man ! 

How, instead of furbelows and gewgaws of this sort, my dear 
daddy probably expected to hear of duodecimos, octavos, or 
quartos ! — Helas ! I am sorry that is not the case, — ^but not 
one word, no, not one syllable did I write to any pxupose, from 
the time you left me at Streatham, till Christmas, when I came 
home. But now I have something to communicate concerning 
wliich I must beg you to give me your opinion. 

As my play was settled in its silent suppression, I entreated 
my father to call on Mr. Sheridan, in order to prevent his expect- 
ing anything from me, as he had had a good right to do, from my 
having sent him a positive message that I should, in compliance 
witu'his exhortations at Mrs. Cholmondeley’s, try my fortune in 
the tlifetrical line, and send him a piece for this winter. My 
father dm call, but found lum not at home, neither did he happen 
to see biiA till about Christmas. He then acquainted him that 
what I had written had entirely dissatisfied me, and that I 
desired to (mcliue for the present all attempts of that sort. 

Mr. SherHan was pleased to express great concern, — ^nay, 
more, to prorest he would not accept my refusal. He begged 
my father to tell me that he could take no denial to seeing what 
I had done— tthat I could be no fair judge for myself— that 
he doubted nonbut it would please, but was glad I was not satis- 
fied, as he had much rather see pieces before their authors w'ere 
contented with tnemthan afterwards, on account of sxmdry small 
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nlwny? nccessaty lolMMun'le hy the niaiia^cr?, for theatri- 
cal ynriV)?e5, and to which they were ioth to snhinit \Yhen their 
vrriting? were finished to their apprulwtiou. In short, he 
said so much, that my father^ ever easy to be worked npon, began 
to waver, and told me he 'wi'shed I would !?how the play to 
Sheridan at once. 

Tins very mneh disconceilcil me: I had taken a sort of disgust 
to it, and was mj'self mo^t caniostly dcsinitis to let it die a quiet 
death- I thcrefon* cooled the nOair ns much as I conveniently 
could, amllw ev.iding from time to time, the conversation, it was* 
again sinking into its old state, — ‘.vhen ngitin Jfr. Sheridan saw 
my father, and n=ked his leave to Cfdl upon me himself. 

This could not In'* ref^lse^l. 

IVell, — T w;i.s .now violently fidgeted, and began to think of 
.alterations, — and by setting my head to work, I bavo actually 
now r>'ritteu the fourth .net from beginning to end, except one 
scone. — Hr. Siu’ridan, however, has not yet called, and I have so 
little heart in the affair, that I have now again quite dropped it. 

Sitdi is the present situation of my iy>lities. Xow, I wish you 
much to%vTilemc your private opinion wlmt I had best do incase 
of an emergency. Tour letters are always sacred, so pray write 
with your usual .sincerity and openness. 1 know you too well to 
.fear your beiug ofionde<l if things should be so managed that 
your counsel cannot be followed ; it will, at any rate, not he 
thrown away, since it will he a fresh proof of your interest in my 
afl'ftirs and my little .'elf. 

^ly notions I will also tell you ; they arc (in case I must pro- 
duce this piece to the manager) : — 

To cntirclj' omit all mention of the club ; — 

To curtail the parts of Smarter and Dabbler as much as 
possible; — 

To restore to Censor his 5000?. and not trouble him even to 
offer it - 

. To ^ve a new friend to Cecilia, by wliom her affairs shall be 
.retrieved, and through whoso means the catastrophe shall be 
brought to be happy ; — 

And to change the nature of Beaufort’^s connexions with Lad}* 
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Smatter, in order to obviate tbe unlucky resemblance the 
adopted nephew bears to our female pride of literature. 

This is all I have at present thought of. And yet, if I am so 
allowed, even these thoughts shall all tmn to nothing ; for I 
have so much more fear than hope, and anxiety than pleasure, 
in thinking at all of the theatre, that I believe my wisest way 
will be to shirk — ^which, if by evasive and sneaking means I 
can, I shall. 

ITow concerning Admiral Jem; — ^you have had aU the accounts 
of him from my mother; whether or not he has made any 
change in his situation we cannot teU. The Morning Post had 
yesterday tins paragraph : — 

“ We hear Lieutenant Burney has succeeded to the command 
of Capt. Gierke’s sliip.” 

That tliis, as Lliss Waldi’on said of her hair, is all a falsity, 
we are, however, certain, as Lord Sandwich has informed my 
father that the JBrst lieutenant of poor Capt. Cook was promoted 
to the Discoveiy. Wliether, however, Jem has been made first 
lieutenant of the Eesolution, or whether that vacancy has been 
filled up by the second lieutenant of that ship, we are not in- 
formed. The letter from my admiral has not, it seems, been 
veiy clear, for I met the Hon. Capt. Walsingham last week on a 
visit, and he said he had been at court in the morning. “And 
the king,” he continued, “ said to me, ‘ Why, I don’t think you 
captains in the navy shine much in the literary way!’ ‘Ho, 
sir,’ answered I; ‘ but then, in return, no more do your Majesty’s 
captains in the army ' — except Burgoyne, I had a good mind to 
say ! — ^but I did not dare.” 

I shall give you some further particulars of my meeting this 
Capt. Walsingham in some future letter, as I was much pleased 
■with him. 

I am sure you must have been grieved for poor Captain Cook.* 
How hard, after so many dangers, so much toil, — ^to die in so 
shocking a manner — ^ia an island he had himself discovered — 
among savages he had himself, in his first "visit to them, civilised, 

* The news of Captain Cook’s melancholy death had just reached Eng- 
land. It took place in the preceding February. 
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and rendered kind and hospitable, and in ptirsuifc of obtaining 
justice in a cause in Vhich he had himself no interest, but zeal 
for his other captain! lie was, besides, the most moderate, 
humane, and gentle circumnavigator who ever went out upon 
discoveries ; agreed the best with all the Indians, and, till tliis 
fatal time, never failed, however hostile they met, to leave tliem 
his iHcnds. 

Dr. Hunter, who called lieiu lately, said that he doubted not 
but Capt. Cook had tnisted them too unguardedly; for as he 
always had declared his opinion that savages nevet committed 
murder without provocation, he boldly went among themndthout 
precautions for safety, and paid for Ins incautious intrepidity 
with his very valuable life. 

The Tluales are all tolerably well, — Mv. Thrale, I think and 
hope, mncli better. I go to them very often, and they come 
here certainly once every week, and Mrs. Thrale generally 
oftener. I have had some charming meetings at their house, 
wliich, though in brief, I will emuncrate. 

At the first, the pai'tj’ was 2ili’. Murphy, Mr. Seward, Sir. 
■Evans, Dr. Solander, and Lady Ladd. Dr. Jolmson had not 
then settled in the borough. 

hir. Evans is a clergjmau, very intimate with the Thrales, 
nnd a good-luunoured and a sensible man. 

Dr. Solander* whom I never saw before, I found very sociable, 
full of talk, information, and entertainment. My father has 
veiy exactly named him, in calling him a philosophical gossip. 
The others you have heard of frequently, 

Mr. Mmph}' "made at me” immediately; — ^he took a chair 
next mine, and would talk to me, and to me only, almost all the 
•day. He attacked me about my play, entreated me most 
earnestly to show him tlie rest of it, and made it many compli- 
ments. I told liim that I had quite given it up — ^that I did not 
like it now it was done, and would not ventme to try it, and 
therefore could not consent to show it. He qxiite S^ew at this — 
vowed I should not be its judge. 

* The Swedish naturalist, who accompanied Capt. Cook in his tiist 
voyage round the world. 
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“ Wliat !” cried lie, " condemn in tins manner ! — ^give np siicli 
ivriting ! sucli dialogue ! sucli character ! No, it must not bo. 
Show it me — ^yoii shall show it mo. If it wants a few stage- 
tricks trust it -with me, and I will put them in. I have had a 
long experience in these matters. I know what the galleries 
will and will not hear. I will jiromise not to lot it go out of my 
hands -without engaging for its success.” 

This, and much more, lie wont on with in a low voice, ob- 
liging me by the nature of the subject to answer him in the' 
same, and malriug eveiybody stare at the closeness of our con- 
fab, wlidi I believe was half its pleasure to him, for he loves 
mischievo,us fun as much as if he was but sixteen. 

‘Whil^we'-wciuv^hus discoursing, Mr. Seward, who I am sum 
wondeted at us, caliedniut, “ hliss Burney, you don’t hear Dr. . 
Solailder.” I then endeavoured to listen to him, and found he 
was giving a very partievUar account to the company of Captain 
Cook’s appearance at? ^IChamschatka — a subject wliich they 
natm’ally imagined wiuld interest mo. And so indeed it did ; 
but it was in vain, foif Mr. Murphy would not hear a word ; he 
continued talldng to^ me in a wliisper, and distracted my atten- 
tion in such a manner that I heai-d both and understood neither. 

Again, in a few minutes, hlr. Seward called out, "Miss Bur- 


ney, you don’t heqir this;” and yet my neighbour woxdd not 
regard him, nor would allow that I should. Exhortation followed 
exhortation, and mtreatj'^ entreaty, tilj, almost out of i^atience,' 
Mr. Seward a thiid time exclaimed : 

"Why, Miss feimiey. Dr. Solanderis spealdng of your brother’s 
shix).” 

I was half asl lamed, and half ready to laugh. 

"Ay,” said rs. Thrale, " Mr. Mui’phy and Miss Burney are 
got to flirtation, po what care they for Captain Cook and Captain 
Clerke.” \ 

" Captain Cooltf and Captain Clerke ?” repeated Mi-. Muiphy,. 

“ who mentioned them ?” 

Eveiybody lauded. 

“Wlio?” said ^l^rs. Thrale. "Wliy Dr. Solander has been 
talking of them tlliis hour.” 
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“Indeed!” exclaimed lie; “wliy, then, it’s Miss Burney’s 
fault : she has been talMng to me all this time on purpose to 
prevent my listening.” 

. Did you ever hear such assurance ? 

I can write no more particulars of my visit, as my letter is 
so monstrously long already; but in conclusion. Dr. Solander 
in^dted the whole party to the Museum that day week, and Lady 
Ladd," who brought me home, invited us all to dine with her 
after seeing it. This was by all accepted, and I wiU say some- 
thing of "it hereafter. I am very sorry I have forgot to ask for 
franks, and must not forget to ask your pardon. 

And so God bless you, my dear daddy ! and bless Mrs. Gast, 
Mrs. Ham, and Kitty, and do yon say God bless 

Tour ever loving and affectionate 

F.B. 


Mr. Crisp to Miss F. Brnmey. 

Chesington, Peb. 23, 1780. 

•My dear Faiikikin, 

Our letters crossed each other. I did not receive yours 
till the day after mine was sent off, otherwise I should not have 
then omitted what you seemed to require — ^my notions on the 
subject of Mr. Sheridan’s, importunity. My great scruple all 
along has been the consideration of the great stake you are play- 
ing for, how much you have to lose, and how unequal 3’’our 
delicate and tender frame of mind would be to sustain the shock 
of a failure of success, should that be the case. You can’t easily 
imagine how much it goes against me to say anything that lool^ 
like dkcouragement to a spirit alreadj’- too diffident and appre- 
hensive. Nothing but so rooted a regard for my Fanmkin, and 
her peace and happiness, as I feel at this instant, could ever 

• have prevailed on me to have used that freedom with her, which, 
though all authors pretend to insist on from the friends they 

• consult, yet ninety-nine out of a hundred are offended at ; and 
not only so, but bear a secret grudge and enmity for the sincerity 
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past ! No man Imng was ever a better judge of stage interests 
and stage politics than Cibber. 

What to advise, I profess I know not — only thus much : I 
should have a much greater deference for the opinion of Sheridan 
than of Murjjhy ; I take liim in himself to be much deeper ; and 
he is besides deeply interested in the fate of whatever he brings 
forward on his own stage. Upon the whole, as ho is so pressing 
to see what you haA'e done, I should almost incline to consent. 

Your other daddy and madam were kind enough last Simday . 
to come on pxupose from London to see me ; for which I think 
myself greatly obliged to them. They tell me of a delightful 
tour you are to make tins autumn on the other side of the water, 
■with Sir. and Mi-s. Tlirale, Dr. Johnson, Itlr. Mmphy, &c. Where 
will you find such another set ? O, 'Fanny, set this down as the 
happiest period of your life ; and when you come to be old and 
•sick, and health and spirits are fled (for the time may come), 
then live upon remembrance, and tMnk that you have had your 
share of the good things of this world, and say, — For what I have 
received, the Lord malce me thankful ! 

And now, my Fanny, lot me hear from you soon the result of 
your theatrical councfls ; also a continuation of your own other 
adventures, and likewise (what you have Mtherto shirked me of) 
the Susauuitical Jorunal of Biighthelmstone. 

Your lo-ving daddy. 


Journal resvmied. 

April 7. — A thousand thanks, my dearest Susy, for 
your land and very satisfactory letter. I had, indeed, been ex- 
tremely anxious to hear of poor Pacchierotti, for the account of 
his illness in the newspapers had alarmed me very much. You 
are very good for being so circumstantial. I long to hear of his 
more perfect recovery, for, to use his o'wn words, he has made 
himsdf lan interest in my regard more than for his profession. 
Merely for the profession, never can I admire more passionately 
than I did ‘Millico; but I now consider Pacchierotti as an 
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girl, about thirteen years old, -with fine dark hair upon a finely- 
formed forehead, opened it. Mrs. Tlirale made an apology for 
her intrusion, but the poor girl blushed and retreated into a 
comer of the room : another girl, however, advanced, . and 
obligingly and - gracefully invited us in, and gave us all chares. 
She was just sixteen, extremely pretty'', and with a countenance 
better than her features, though those were also very good. Sirs. 
Thrale made her many compliments, which she received with a 
m i ng led modesty and pleasure, both becoming and interesting. 
She was, indeed, a sweetly-pleasing 
We found they were both daughters of our hostess, and bom 
and bred at Devizes. We were extremely pleased with them, 
and made them a long Ausit, which I wished to have been longer. 
But though those pretty girls stnxck us so much, the wonder of 
the family was yet to be produced. This was their brother, a 
most lovely boy of ten years of age, who seems to be not merely 
the wonder of their family, but of the times, for his astonishing 
skill in drawing.* They protest he has never had any instrac- 
tion, yet showed us some of Ins productions that were really 
beautifuL Those that were copies were delightful — those of his 
ovTi composition amazing, though far inferior. I was equally 
strack with the boy and his works. 

We found that he had been taken to town, and that all the 
painters had been very kind to him, and Sir Joshua Beynolds 
had pronounced him, the mother said, the most promisiag 
genius he had ever met with. Mr. Hoare'f’ has been so charmed 
with this sweet boy’s drawings that he intends sending him to 
Italy with his own son. 

This house was full of books, as well as paintings, drawings, 
and music j and all the family seem not only ingenious and 
industrious, but amiable ; added to which, they are strikingly 
handsome. 

* l»y -was afterwards tlie celebrated painter, Sir Thomas Ijawrence, 
President of the Eoynl Academy. 

•f Mr. 0. Prince JSoare. The intended^ patronage did not take place. 
The liawrences left Devizes almost immediately after the date of the above" 
nobce, and henceforth the whole family were supported by the extra- 
ordinaiy talents of the boy artist. 
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Our afternoon was horribly -wearying. 

When we came away, IMr. Thi-ale ordered our chairs to the 
playhouse; Mr. Thrale would not accompany us. We were just 
in time for “ The Padlock,” which was almost as had to me as 
the company I had just left. Yet the performers here are 
uncommonly good: some of them as good as almost any we 
have in to'\vn. 

Sunday. — We went to St. James’s Church, heard a very indif- 
ferent preacher, and returned to read better sermons of our o-wn 
choosing. 

lu the evening we had again an engagement. This, however, 
was far more agreeable than our last. It was at Mrs. Lambart’s. 
Mrs. Lambart is a -widow of General Lambart, and a sister of Sir 
Philip Jennings. She is an easy, chatty, sensible woman of the 
world.' 

There was a good deal of company; among them, all that I 
much observed were two clergymen and a Miss Lewis. 

One of the clergymen was Mr. W , a young man, who has 

a house on the Crescent, and is one of the best supporters of 
Lady hliller’s vase at Bath Easton.* He is immensely tall, thin, 
and handsome, but affected, delicate, and sentimentally pathetic ; 
and his conversation about his o-wn " feelings,” about " amiable 
motives,” and about the -wind, which, at the Crescent, he said, in a 
tone of dying horror, "blew in a manner really frightful!” 
diverted me the whole evening. But IMiss Thrale, not content 
■with private diversion, laughed out at his esqpressions, till I am 
sure he perceived and understood her merriment. 

The young lady. Miss Le-wis, is a daughter of the Dean of 
Ossory ; she is very handsome, and mighty gay and giddy, half 
tonish, and half hoydenish ; and every other word she utters is 
" Horrible I” 

■ • Lady Miller, of Bath Easton. Her “Yase” and its objects are thus 
^uded to by Horace "Walpole : — " They bold a Pamassns-fair every Tburs- 
OiWj give out rhymes and themes, and all the flux at Bath contend for the 
. TOize^. A Bomau vase, dressed -with pink ribbons and myrtles, receives 
the p ■‘-try, -which is dra-wn out every festival Six judges of these Olympic 
gam^s retire and select the bright^ composition, which the respective 
successful ten candidates acknowledge.” 
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■well, but is more agreeable than formerly,and seems to have thrown 
aside ber pedantry and ostentatious display of knowledge ; and, 
therefore, as she is very sensible, and uncommonly cultivated, 
her conversation and company are very well worth seeking. 
I introduced , her to Mrs. Tbral^ which I saw was a great 
satisfaction, as she had long known her by fame, and -wished 
much to be presented to her. 

"We had much talk of Teignmouth, and I inquired about my 
old friend Mr. Crispen, who I find now lives at Clifton. 

Mrs. Tlirale inquired of Miss Bowdler if she Imew anything of 
Miss Cooper, and where she lived ? And then Sfiss Bowdler, in 
a very respectful manner, begged permission to invite us all to 
meet Miss Cooper at her father’s, for that very evening, as Sirs. 
Montagu was also engaged there ; and Mrs. Tbrale, -with her usual 
frankn^s and good-humour, accepted the in%’itation -without 
further ceremony. 

In the afternoon we all went to Alfred-buildings, where Mr. 
Bowdler lives. He was not at home, but his -wife and two daugh- 
ters did the honours. 

We found klis; Montagu, Miss Gregory, Aliss Cooper, and Mrs. 
Sydney Lee already assembled. 

This Ikirs. Sydney Lee is a maiden sister of the famous rebel 
General* She is a verj’- agreeable woman. 

Miss Cooper you must have heard of : she is Miss Streatfield’s 
darling friend, and a very amiable and gentle old maid. I have 
seen her twice at Streatham. 

Mrs. Bowdler is very sensible and intelligent, and my name- 
sake was very rational and entertaining. 

Mrs. Montagu and jMts. Thrale both flashed away admirably ; 
but I was again engrossed by Miss Gregory, who raved of nothing 
but jMr. Seward. 

When we returned home I found a note from Mrs. Cholmley. 

* Cbwles Lee, the person alluded to under the name of the Rebel 
was ao pnglisli officer who, after having served with honour 
in America, being disappointed of promotion on his return home, joined 
the insurgent colonies, and is said to have been the first who suggested the 
id^of a separation from the mother country. Be died at Philadelphia in 
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inviting me to meet Mis. Montagu on Friday. I was already 
engaged to a large party at Mrs. Lambart's, but my kind Mrs. 
Tbrale, perceivii^ wbich way my inclination led, rmdertook to 
make my apologies for the beginning of tbe evening, and to allow 
me to join ber after my own visit was paid. I therefore wrote 
my thanks to Mrs. Chohnley, and accepted her invitation. 

Thxjbsdat. — The kindness of this family seems daily to increase 
towards me ; not indeed that of kfrs. Thrale, for it cannot, so 
sweetly and delightfully she keeps it up ; she has not left herself 
power to do more ; — but ]\Ir. Thrale evidently interests himself 
more and more about me weekly — ^as does his fair daughter. 

This morning a milliner was ordered to bring whatever she 
had to recommend, I believe, to our habitation, and Mr. Thrale 
bid his "wife and daughter take what they wanted, and send him 
the account. 

But, not content with this, he charged me to do the same.’ 
Ton may imagiue if I did. However, finding me refractory, he 
absolutely insisted upon presenting me with a complete suite of 
gauze lino, and that in a manner that showed me a refusal would 
greatly disoblige liim. And then he very gravely desired me to 
have whatever I pleased at any time, and to have it added to his 
account. And so sincere I know him to be, that I am sure he 
would be rather pleased than surprised if I should run him np a 
new bill at this woman’s. He would fain have persuaded me to 
have taken abimdance of other things, and jMts, Thrale seemed 
more gratified than with what he did for hersdf. Tell my dear 
father all this. 

Dr. Woodward called this morning. He is a physician here, 
and a chatty, agreeable man. 

At dinner, we had Dr. Harrington, another physician, and my ' 
father’s friend and correspondent, upon whose account he was 
excessively civil to me. He is very sensible, keen, quiet, and 
well-bred. 

In the evening we were all engaged to the Belvidere, to visit 
Mrs. Byron,* who arrived at Bath two days before. 

* 'Wife of the Hon. Admiral John Byron, and grandmother of the poet. 
Her daughter, Angnsta Barbara Charlotte (mentioned by Miss Bnfney), 
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The Belviclere is a most heautifiil spot ; it is on a high hill, 
nt one of the extremities of the towm, of 'vrhich, as of the Avon 
mid all the adjacent country, it commands a ^’iew that is qiiite 
enchanting. 

Poor ji'Irs. Byron is very far from well, though already better 
than when I last saw her in toivn; but her charming spiiits 
never fail her, and she rjittled and shone away wi% all the lire 
and briUianey of vigorous healfli. Augusta is much improved 
in her person, but preserves the same engaging simplicity of 
manners that distinguished her at BrighthelmstOne. She was 
quite ovegoj^ed at meeting me, and talked quite in raptures of 
renewing our acquaintance and seeing me often. I never 
hardly met with so artless an enthusiasm for what she loves as 
in tliis fair Augusta, whom I must love in return, whether I will 
or not. 

In our way home we stopped at the theatre, and saw the farce 
of the " Two jVCsem” — ^wretched, -wretched stuff indeed ! 

FnroAY. — ^In the evening I had to make my first ^’isit to Mrs. 
Cholmlcy, and a most formidable business it was, for she had had 
, company to dinner, and a formal cu’cle was already formed when 
my name was announced ; added to which, as I knew not the 
lady of the house from her guests, you may imagine I entered 
the room without astonishing the company by my brass. Mrs. 
Gholmley made it as little awkward as she could to me, by meet- 
ing me almost at the door. She received me in a most elegant 
manner, making aU sorts of polite speeches about my goodness 
in making the first -visit, and so forth. She seems veiy gentle 
and well-bred; and perfectly amiable in character and disposition. 

The party I found assembled was Mrs. Montagu, Mrs. Poyntz, 
a relation of Lady Spencer, Miss Gregory, Lord Mulgrave, Hon. ^ 
Augustus Phipps, Sir Cornwallis Mau'd, Mr. Cholmley, Miss Ann 
Gholmley, and one or two more that I did not hear named. 

Mrs. Cholmley very obligingly placed me between herself and 
Miss Gregory, who is now become the most intimate acquaint- 


mamed Vice- Admiral Christopher Parker, eldest son of the late Sir Peter 
Parker, Bart., and died in 1794. 
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ance •! have hero, and I find her far more agreeable tbiw I 
lieved she could have been. Mrs. Cholmley and I talked of 
nothing but our fathers; she told me I could not liave mw® 
affection and respect for lior father than she liad for mine ; and 
I told lier that if 'we should make any acquaintance with each 
othei*, I hoped nothing but good would come of it, for no con- 
nexion ever had a more dutiful foundation ; and then we went 
on, she praising Dr. Burney, and I Mr. Smelt, till our party les- 
sened, and all the gentlemen were gone. / 

Mrs. Poyntz, then, who had been at our side ot-^lic room, 
went over to Mrs. Montagu, who whispered her, (and looked 
towards me. , . / 

“ Ay,” said Miss Gregory, " Mra. Monta^ anf just now, I be- 
lieve, found out Miss Burney.” ■ ^ted - 

“ Tes,” said Mrs. Montagu, smiling at^,;^ « I never knew her 
till this moment : but it/;^ -^arged mVou, Miss Gregory, to 
let me remain sol 9 n‘’“.%as ■''‘erjr'^s^ j p,nnuot see any- 
body three yar^f ^, J*in ignorance ; complete sv jt was, 

but ho oo^ist^/„ff. I Mkod 
not knojf';if ^ ; mid I asbod S ^ 

Ify disc’;' last Mrs. i*oyntzinforme oia gentlc- 

W that Mrs. VoynU I saw too little 

aeco Jan. of Lord Mulgrave and Sir O 

^to speak. leave ; and Mrs. Montogn, 

I was obliged now to followed me, and J 

when I was ‘ concerning Mr. Tlirale, who i 

hand, and inquired aU graciousness to me: an I 

great favourite to repeat my visit ; and a 

to. Cholmley made me promi 

wondrous well. ^ . ... ^.i^afo, and I then proceeacu 

Mr. Cholmley han^d me company • 

to Mrs. Lamba.i't’s. Her ^ party in the other- 

whist-players m one a 1 te. 

tnnately, I escapee q ^ who is a well-bre„, „ 

foUcs were the Dean of ^ .i^il woman, and 

hlce dean, Mrs. Lewis, Ms wh . . -.tomy 

n-yp— ™.«o 
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friends, Mrs. Lambarfc made me sifc next her, for she did not play 
herself, and we had some very comfortable talk till the commerce 
table broke up, and then a certain hliss ’Willis came to my other 
side, and entered into conversation with me very facetiously. A 
^ mighty good-natured, foolish girh 

Wliile we were prating, Mr. E ^ the clergyman I have men- 

tioned before, joined us, and told Miss Willis how to call herself 
in Latin. 

“ Go,” said he, “ to your father, and say, ‘ How do you do, Mr. 
Volimtas-est V ” 

T This conceiied absurdity diverted her and hHss Lewis 
amazingly. 

"But, dear !” she cried, “it’s so long I shan’t remember it. I 
do think Latin words sound very odd. I dare say. Miss Bur- 
^ 63 '', you know Latin very weE 1” 

I assured her to the contrary. 

" WeE,” said the little fool, " I know one word." 

• " Do you ? pray what is it ?” 

“ Why, it’s cogUahund. It’s a verj’- droE word.” 

■» * * # * 

Monday. — Lord Mulgrave, Augustus Phipps, hliss Cooper, 

Dr. Harrington, and Dr. Woodward dined with us. 

I like Lord Mulgrave very much. He has more wit, and a 
greater readiness of repartee, than any man I have met with 
this age. During dinner he was aE brilliancy; but I drew my- 
seE into a little scrape with him, from which I much wanted 
some of his wit to extricate myseEl Mrs. Thrale was speaking 
of the House of Commons, and lamenting that she had never 
heard any debates there. 

“ And now,” said she, “ I cannot, for this General Johnson has 
turned us aE out most barbarously.” 

“ General Johnson ?” repeated Lord Mulgrave. 

" Ay, or colonel — don’t know what the man was, but I know 
he was no man of gaEantry.” 

“■Whatever he was,” said his lordship, “I hope he was a land 
■ officer.” 

“ I hope so too, my lord,” said she. 
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“ No, no, no,” cried Mr. Thrale, “ it Tvas Commodore Johnson,” 

“Tliat’s had, indeed!” said Lord Mnlgrave, laiigliing. “I 
thought, by his manners, he had belonged to the army,” 

"True,” said I: “they were hardly polished enough for tlie 
sea,” 

This I said a d&ndrvoicc, and meant only for Mrs; Thrale ; hut 
Lord Mulgrave heard and drew up upon them, and, pointing liis 
finger at me with a threatening air, exclaimed, 

“ Don’t you speak. Miss Burney ? "Wliat’s tliis, indeed 1” 

They all stared, and to be .sure I rouged pretty high. 

" I did not expect this from yow” continued he, “ hut take 
care ! I shall tell you of it a twelvemonth hence !” 

I could not, at the moment, understand him, hut I afterwards 
found ho was thinldng of poor Jem, and meant to threaten me 
with putting the quarrel into his hands. And so, for more 
reasons than one, I only answered by laughing. 

“ Miss Burney,” said Mrs. Tlmile, " should he more respectful 
to he sure, for she has a brother at sea herself.” 

“ I know it,” said he, “ and for all her, we shall see him come 
hack from Kliamschatka as polished a beau as any he uill find.” 

Poor Jem I God send liim safe hack, polished or rough. 

Lord Mulgrave’s brother Edmxmd is just entered into the 
army, 

“ He told me t’other day,” said his lordship, " that he did not 
like the thoughts of being a parson.” 

“ ‘ Very well,’ said I, ‘ you are old enough to choose for your- 
self ; what will you be then ?’ 

“ ‘ "Why a soldier,’ says he. 

“ ‘ A soldier ? will you so ? Why then the best thing you 
can do is to embark with your brother Henry immediately, for 
you won’t know what to do in a regiment by yourself.’ Well, 
no sooner said than done 1 Henry was just going to the West 
Indies in Lord Harrington’s regiment, and Edmund ordered a 
chaise, and drove to Portsmouth after liim. The whole was 
settled in half an hour.” 

Curious enough. But I am sorry Edmund has taken tliis 
freak. He is an amiable young man, and I bad rather he had 
kept clear of this fighting system, and “ things of that sort.” 
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La the evening, -we had onr companj'- enlarged. Mrs. Montagu 
came first, and was followed hy hliss Gregoij', ]\£rs. Sydney 
Lee, Mm. Bdwdler, and Eanny Bowdler. 

While I made tea. Lord Midgrave sat next to me, and with a 
comical mock resentment told me he had not yet forgiven me 
for that sneer at his profession. 

“However,” he added, “if I can he of any use to you here at 
the tea-tahle, out of neighhonily charity, I wiU.” 

I declined his offer with thanks, hut when I was putting away 
the tea-chest, 

“ So,” he cried, taking it from me, “ cannot I put that do^vn ? 
am I not polished enough for that 1” , ' • 

And afterwards, upon other similar opportunities, he said, 

“ So you are quite determined not to trust me ?” 

Wednesday. — received Charlotte’s most agreeable account 
of Edward’s stained drawings from “ Evelina,” and I am Diuch 
delighted that he means them for the Exhibition, and that we 
shall thus show off together. His notion of putting a portrait 
of Dr. Johnson into 3Mr. Villars’s parlomr was charming. I shall 
tell the doctor of it in my next letter, for he makes me write to 
liim. 

In the evening we had Mrs. Lamhart, who brought us a tale, 

called “ Edwy and Edilda,” by the sentimental Mr. W , and 

mrreadably soft, and tender, and senseless is it. ‘ 

Thubsday Morning, April 13. — am now come to the pre- 
sent time, and will try, however brief, to be tolerably punctual 
Dr. Johnson has sent a bitter reproach to Mrs. Thrale of my 
not -writing to him, for he has not yet received a scrawl I have 
sent him. He says Dr. Barnard, the provost of Eton, has been 
singing the praises of my book, and that old Dr. La-wrence has 
read it through three times -within this last month ! I am afraid 
be will pass for being superannuated for his pains ! 

“But don’t tell Burney this,” adds Dr. Johnson, “because she 
-win not -write to me, and values me no more than if I were a 
Branghton !” 

Our party to-night at the Dean of Ossory’s has by no means 
proved enchanting, yet Mrs. Montagu was there, and Hoare, the 
painter, and the agreeable Mrs. Lambart. But I was unfortu- 
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Hite not to hsJir one 'rrori from cmv of them, 1)7 terng 

pestered Tdtn rrftllngs aH the sight. 

Pirst I vras seated sest the eldest Zdiss L •. sot the sr^trr 

girl I Lsve inestiose'd. Charlotte, ';rho is the seocad canghter. 

Tbis d'liss L is -re— heavy and tiresssie, though she vras 

pleas-ei to pr'sdse to call sposise, and to activate acosaistancs 
wita me is most cmi terms. 

This vms my fag: till cfter tea, asi then Hdr. E Joined ns; 

I have alTTCTs esdeavonred to shhrh this cestlemam who is 
chmt as esiertsining and as wise as p-oor Zdn Pcgli, bat for 
whom sot hsTing: the same regard, I have pretty so:-s enosgh 
of him: asi so, as I rather tsrsei away, he attacked 3Ess 
L , and I snest another holf-honr is heariss them. 


After this, he aimed at me downright, inqnirirg if I had. bees 
at Bats, before, and so forth, and a mighty insipid disconrse 
essned. 

This lasted, tiii 3ilss L prtposed a miss'* party is the 

rest rccm. Accordingly, cf we moved: Hiss Gregory west 
first, and I was following;, when she ras back, and said the Bean 
was there writin g. I world then also have made oSl brt he 
came cnt after ns, and taking my hand, wonid lead me into his 
library, protesting he had Jrst sealed Hs letter. And thes the 
ether misses fohoweii, and that wearisome 37^. E and 

^ The decs is very mnsit-cL was^ mreh msappointed. I be- 
ef talk together, and he promised to centrire for me a hearing 
of Zdiss Grest. a ladv wjacse p-nmofcrte-pIaTinc I have heard, 
extolled by di here, an I whom I shall be ranch obliged to him 

Sron after he wmr to Join the ps^^ty hi the next room. And 
then two hems. I believe, w=re cansnmed in the mest insmii 
manner pc-sdble. I will give jxfz a specimen, thergh, to jndge of. 

Mr. jEI -• *^1 never had the pleasrre of being in. company whh 
IvErs. 3rQ.-tEgr beftre — was enire pleased at- it,” 

And ye: me ccoiy cenid not stay — h^ she was I 
liirs- hlcntagn ! let's see,*' he continred, “ pray, Baresyr 
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I simpered a little, I believe, but turned to Miss Gregory to 
mtike the answer. 

“ No, su',” said she, “ only an ‘Essay on the Genius of Shake- 
speare.’ ” 

“ I think,” said tins wight, “nobody must have so much plea- 
sure at a play as Mrs. IMontagu, if it’s well done ; if not, nobody 
must suffer so much, for that’s the worst of too much Icnowdedge, 
it malms people so difficult.” 

“ Ay, that is to say,” said the other wiseacre, “ that tlie more 
-wisdom, tlie less happiness.” 

“ Tliat’s all the better,” said Miss L “ for there are more 

people in the world ignorant than wise.” 

“ Very true,” said Mr. E ; “for, as Pope says, 

‘ If ignorance is bliss, 

’Tis folly to be wise.’ ” 

Pope says ! Did you ever hear such “ witlings ?” 

But I won’t write a word more about the evening — ^it was ' 

very stupid, and that’s enortgh. 

* ■ » * * * 

We see Mrs. Montagu very often, and I have already spent 
six evenings ^vith her at various houses. 

I am very glad at this opportunity of seeing so much of her ; 
for, allowing a little for parade and ostentation, which her power 
in wealth, and rank in literature, offer some excuse for, her con- 
versation is very agreeable: she is always reasonable and sensible, 
■and sometimes instructive and entertaining ; and I think of our 
Mrs. Thrale, we may say the very reverse, for she is always • 
entertaining and instructive, and sometimes reasonable and sen- 
sible ; and I write this- because she is just now looldng over me 
— ^not but what I think it too ! 


Mr. Crisp to Miss F. Bm'ney. 


My dear Pannikin, 


April 27, 1780. 


I am very glad you are now with the Thrales, in the 
midst of the Bath circle. Yom time could not be better em- 
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ployed, for all your St. ^Isufin^s daddy vranted to retain you for 
.<01110 other purpose. You are uow at school, the givat school of 
the world, vrhero swarms of new ideas and new chiu-acters will 
contiuually present themselves before yon, 

. . . ** 'Vriuclv yotill draw in. 

As we do air, fast as ’tis mintstere\i I” ^ 

j\ry sister Gast, in her j'ouuger days, uus a great favoarite 
with an old lady who w.as a particular crony and intimate of old 
Sarah Marlborough, who, though much of the jade, had uu- 
douhtedly very strong parts, and was indeed remarkiddy clever. 
Tllieu jMi-s. Hindc (the old lady) would sometimes talk to her 
about books, she’d cry out, “ rrithoe, don’t talk to me about 
hooks ; I never mad any books but men and cards !” But let 
anybody ixsad her book, and then tell me if she did not diuw 

chameters ivith as mastcrlv a hand as Sir Joshua Bcvnolds. 

« « 

The portion you allowed me of your Tuubnilgc and Brighton 
Journal I sucked iu with much xdeasure. and avidity. \Yliy, you 
have begun already, and make, good what I have said alwe — 
you take down whatever you see. Sophy Streattiehrs motlicr is 
a character entirely now, and strongly marked. I pronounce it- 
to he like, and, though to a degree uncommon, is natural. 

I am glad the Attomoy-Geueral is a Scotchman, for I haA*e 
hoard it is a settled obscrwition, that the Scotch, though deeply 
leanied, great lairyers, great philosophers, jihysioiaus, historians, 
mathematicians, &c., are icmarkable for lumiig no turn, neither 
talents nor relish, for humour. Does not one of the letters in 
Swift's works speak of some hishoj) who was a Scot, and when 
asked his opinion of Gullivers 'IVsrvels, wondered how people 
could rejid such a he.ai) of nonsensical, imj>robable lies ? I hojie 
jMr*. 'Wedderbnrne is a better judge of law than of satire and 
ridicule, or the Lord have mercy on the suitors iu the Court of 
Common Ple.as ! 

!Mrs. Montagu, too ! How it flatters me to have my idea of 
her, fonned above tliirty years ago, confirmed by tliis insh^uee, 

I believe I bave told you of several letters the Duclicss of 
Portland showed me of hers formerly (for I had no acv^tiaiutanee 
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'.’j'itli herself), so full of affectation, refinement, .attempts to lihilo- 
soiJhise, talMng metaphysics — ^in all •\vhich particulars she so 
hewildered and puzzled herself and her readers, and showed her- 
self so superficial, — ^nay, really ignorant in the subjects she 
paraded on — ^that, in my own private mind’s pocket-book, I -set 
her dovm for a vain, empty, conceited pretender, and little else. 
I Icnow I am now treading on tender ground ; therefore mum 
for yom- life, or ratlier for my life. Were hirs. Thrale to know 
of my presumption, and that I dare to vent such desperate 
treason to her playmate, what would she say to me ? 

You take no notice of several particulars I want to hear of. 
Tomr rmbeautiful, clever heroine, beset all round for the sake of 
her great foitrme — Avhat is become of her? I am persuaded 
she’d make her own fortrme, whatever were the fate of her 
hrmters. The idea is new and striking, and presents a large 
field for unliackneyed chaiticters, observations, subjects for satire 
and ridicule, and numberless advantages you’d meet with by 
walking in such an xmtrodden path. 

Have you j^et met with Colley Cibber, and read the passage I 
recommended to you ? 

I can’t say I am sorry your affair with Mr. Sheridan is at 
present at a stand. In the mean time, the refusal coming from 
yourself, and not the manager, tells highly in your favour : your 
coyness will tend to enhance your fame greatly in public opinion. 

" “Tis expectation makes the blessing dear !” 

Your loving daddy, 

S. C. 


Jon/i'nal resumed. 

Bath, Bhiday. — ^This evening we have all been at Mrs. Mon- 
tagu’s, where we met Mrs. and Miss Bowdler, Lord Mulgrave, 
Mr. Cholmley, and Miss Cooper. Miss Gregory, of course. Poor 
Mrs. Cholmley never ventures out of her own house in an even- 
ing, as her health is extremely delicate. 
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We had a very entertaining evening, for ifrs. Montagu, 2Irs. 
Tlunle, and Lord Mulgrave talked all the talk, and talked it so 
well, no one else had a wish beyond hearing them. 

Just before we came awaj*. Miss Bowdler, who had been seated 
so far from me that I had not once spoken with her, crossed over 
to me, and said, 

" I have been longing this great while to get to you, but coidd 
not bear to cross the circle ; but there is a lady now at Bath, an 
acquaintance of mine, who wishes most eagerly to be an acquaint- 
ance of yours. She is a relation of Mr. Crisp.” 

“Mr. Crisp?” exclaimed I. “Don’t you mean i\Ei'. Grispen?” 
"Iso, Mr. Crisp!” repeated she; “and this lady wishes to see 
you so much.” 

“ Oh, so do I to see her,” quoth I, “ if she is a relative of Mr. 
Crisp !” 

“ I have promised,” continued she, “ to endeavour to introduce 
her to you : will you, therefore, be so good as to meet her at my 
house ?” 

“ Oh, with the greatest pleasure in the world, at any time you 
please !” 

“ She has heard a great deal of you, and has seen some of 
your letters, and is so impatient^ that the first moment you can 
spare ” 

We then immediately settled next Monday morning, when I 
shall breakfast with them. 

I am much ddighted with the prospect of seeing a relation of 
my beloved daddy; but I am veiy much concerned, nay, and 
hurt, and half angry, that this lady whose name it seems is Leigh, 
should have seen any of my letters. It is not fair, and I am 
sure it is not pleasant; however, I shall write to Chesington 
about it. 

I have one packet read}’- for him, which I shall send to-mor- 
row. I dare not scold in that, because I am so much in arrears, 
I have not assurance ; but when I get out of that shame I shall 
at both him and Mrs. Cast, whom I believe to be an accomplice. 

Satdedat. — We walked in the beautiful meadows loimd the 
city all the morning, and went to drink tea with the ugly Mrs. 
C- in the evening. 
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But no moi-o of tlie beauty of meadows, or xigliuess of jjoor old 
Avoincn, for I must now speak, and thank you (I wordd, if I 
knew how) for yoiir very delightful packet, uath the account of 
Binaldo. You do ver^* well to compassionate me for missing 
such a rehearsal — was lialf moped in reading it ; j'ct your re- 
lation, my dearest Susy, is the ver}* next best thing to hnAing 
been there, because it is so circumstantial, so warm, and so full 
■of feeling. Oh that I could but have been with you ? Pacchie- 
rotti’s ha-vdng so much to do in tlm cantahile style is just what 
I have always wished, and I was almost thrilled only with your 
account of his energy, and fire, and exertion in his last song. 
Oh Uiat I could but have heard him ! Do, i)ray, tell him how 
much I repine at my unfortunate absence. 

April 29tii. — It is such an age since I have written, that had 
I not kept memorandums in my' tablets, I could not jrossibly 
give any” account of our proceedings. 

But I shall begin where I left off, with again thanlcing you 
for your long relation of sweet Pacchierotti’s visit after liis ill- 
ness, and for your design of making him begin liis letter sur-le- 
champ; but in truth. Pm a little disappointed that he makes 
me wait so long. It will be very good-natured in you to tease 
him for me ; but of aU tilings, I desire y'ou not to help him ; for 
much as I love y'our letters, I hate even Garrick thus at second 
hand, and woidd not give a fig a-dozen for compilations of that 
sort. His note to Sheridan made me laugh, y’et it much smprised 
me. 0 these Italians ! no meekness can guard them from the 
rage of revenge ; yet I do most firmty believe nothing but almost 
intolerable ill-usage would provoke it in our Pac. 

How back to my*^ memorandums, 

Sunday. — Wc had Mrs. Byron and Augusta, and Mrs. Le^ to 
.qpend the afternoon. Augusta opened her whole heart to me, as 
,we sat together, and told me all the affairs of her family\ Her 
brother. Captain George Byron, is lately returned from tlie "West 
Indies, and has brought a wife with him from Barbadoes, though 
he was there only three weeks, and knew not this girl he has 
married till ten day's before he left it ! 

Poor Mrs. Byron seems destined for mortification and humilia- 
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tion ; yet such is her native fire, and so "wonderful are her spirits, 
that she bears up agauist all calamity, and though half mad one 
day "with soito"w and vexation, is fit the next to entertain an as- 
sembly of company; — and so to entertain them as to make the 
happiest person in the company, by comparison "with herself, 
seem sad. 

Augusta is a very amiably-ingenious girl, and I love her the 
more for her love of her sisters : she tallced to me of them all, 
but cliiefly of Sophia, the youngest next to herself, but who, 
having an independent fortune, has quarrelled with her mother, 
and lives ■\^’ith one of her sisters, Mrs. Byron, who married a first 
cousin, and son of Lord Byron. 

“Ah, ]\Iiss Burney,” she says continually, “if you Imew 
Sophy, you would never bear me ! she is so much better than I 
am, — and so handsome, and so good, and so clever — and I used 
to taUc to her of you by the hour together. She longs so to Icnow 
you ! ' Come,’ she says, ‘ now teU me something more about 
your darling, Miss Burney.’ But I ought to hope you may never 
see her, for if you did I should be so jealous !” 

Yoti wish to hoar more of Mrs. Sydney Lee, but Augusta so 
entirely occiipied mo, that I could tallc to no one else. But it 
was an odd sort of meeting between the sister of the rebel 
general, and the "wife of the king’s admiral ! Mrs. Lee corre- 
sj)onds with her brother, and had a letter from hhn not long since, 
— almost torn, she says, to pieces, it had been so often opened 
and read in its voyage and journey. 

Monday. — ^According to my appointment I breakfasted at the 
Bowdlers’. I was immediately introduced to my daddy’s cousin, 
hliss Leigh, She is a tall, pretty, elegant girl, very sensible in 
her conversation, and very gentle and pleasing in her maimers. 
I went prepared to Hlce her for SIi\ Crisp’s sake, and I came 
away forced to like her for lier o"wn. 

She came up to me in a flattering mannei*, to tell me how 
much she had wished to make the acquaintance, and so forth : 
and then I told her how happy I was to see a relation of Mr. 
Crisp. 

“ "Wliat IMr. Crisp is it ?” cried Mrs. Bowdlcr ; “ is it Sam ?" 
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“ Yes, ma’am,” said I, staring at her familiarity. 

"■What 1” cried she again, “ do you know little Sam Crisp ?” 

" I don’t know for little,” returned I, much surprised ; “ hut he 
is the most intimate friend I liave in the world, and the dearest. 
Do you know him then ?” 

"Do T ? — j’es, very well; I have known little Sam Crisp this 
long while.” 

■" I can’t imagine,” cried I, half affronted at her manner of 
naming, him, “ why you should so ‘little ’ him ; I know not any 
one thing in the world in which he is little, — ^neither in head, 
nor heart, — neither in understanding, persons, talents, nor mind.” 

"I fancy, ma’am,” said Miss Leigh, "you hardly mean the Mr. 
Crisp hliss Burney does.” 

" I mean Sam Crisp,” said she, “ the Greenwich Traveller.” 

Tins appeased me, — and we cleared up the mistake. But 
Mrs. Bowdler, though a very clever woman, is not a very delicate 
one. For, after this, kliss F. Bowdler had a letter brought her, 
— and presently read aloud from it, " I long extremely to know 
SEss Burney, — I hope she will not leave Bath till I return.” 

" Pray,” said I, " may I ask who that is from 1” 

"From my sister Harriet,” answered she. 

" Yes,” bolted out i&s. Bowdler, " Harriet is one of the greatest 
■admirers of ‘ Evelina.’ ” 

These sort of abrupt speeches from people one hardly knows 
are amazingly disagreeable : and Fanny Bowdler and Miss Leigh 
looked almost as awkward as myself. 

The rest of the risit was almost wholly devoted to the praise 
of Mr. Crisp and Mrs. Gast ; IMQss Leigh adores Mrs. Gast, and ' 
so the brother and the sister were in good hands. She lives here 
with her mother, from whom she brought me many kind speeches, 
-and whom I readily promised to wait upon. 

This evening, the- only one since we came, we spent at home 
"without company. 

Tdesday. — ^Ye all went to k&s. Bowdler’s. 

. Mr. Bowdler, a verj’- worthy, extremely little man (much less 
than Sam Crisp, I assure you, Mrs. Bowdler), appeared to-day; 
but only appeared, for he was shy, and spoke not. I have 
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Augusta Byron and Mss Gregory were of our party. They 
are both so much my friends, that they made me divide the 
evening between them. 

In the evening we had Mrs. L , a fat, round, panting, short- 

-breathed old widow; and her daughter, a fubsy, good-humoured, 
laugliing, silly, merry old maid. They are rich folks, and live 
together very comfortably, and the daughter smgs — ^not in your 
fine Italian taste ! no, that she and her mother agree to hold very 
cheap— but aU about Daphne, and Chloe, and Damon, and Phillis, 

. and Jockey ! 

Peidat. — In the morning, to my great concern. Lord Mulgrave 
called to take leave. He takes away with Mm more wit than 
he leaves behind Mm in aU Bath, except what is lodged with Ms. 
Tluale. As to Mrs. Montagu, she reasons well, and harangues 
well, but wit she has none. Mrs. Tlirale has almost too much ; 
for when she is in spirits, it bursts forth in a torrent almost over- 
whelming. Ah ! 'tis a fault she has as much to herself as her 
virtues ! 

Ms. Cholmley was so kind as to call this morning, and as I 
happened to be alone, we had a veiy comfortable, chat together, 
and then Ms. Thrale came in, and I had the pleasure of intro- 
ducing them to each other. She is a woman of as much real 
delicacy as Mr. Jemingbam (whom Lord Mulgrave calls a pink- 
and wliite poet — for not only his cheeks, but Ms coat is pink) is 
a man of affected delicacy. 

In the evening we went to vmit Mrs. K 

Ms. K. is a "Welsh lady, of immense fortune, who has‘a 

house in the Crescent, and lives in a most magnificent style. 
She is about fifty, very good-humoured, weU-bred, and civil, and 
her waist does not measure above a hogshead. .She is not verj’’ 
deep, I must own ; but what of that ? If all were wits, where 
would be the admirers at them ? 

She received me very graciousty, having particularly desired 
. Ms. Tlirale to bring me : for she is an invalid, and makes no 
■ visits herself. She told me she Icnew 'my uncle at Shrewsbury 
very wdl. 

“ And pray, ma’am, says she, " how does Dr. Burney do ?” 
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" Yeiy well I thanked her. 

"Do yon know Dr. Burney, ma’am ?” said Mr. Thrale. 

" ITo, sir, hut I know his hook, I think it’s vastly pretty.” 

“Why, yes, ma’am,” said Mrs. Thrale. "Dr. Burney has 
found out the ai*t of maldng all people like both him and his 
hook.” 

It is comical enough to see how she is always provoked at 
hearing these underlings praise liim. She is ready to Idll them 
for liking him, and has a whimsical notion that their applause 
degrades him, 

"Yes, ma’am,” ans^rered Mrs. K. “ and there is somebody 

else too that has made aU people like her hook.” 

" Tnie, ma’am ; Dr. Burney’s daughter inherits that art from 
liim.” 

" 0, ma’am, I was so entertained ! Oh, dear ! and I was quite- 
iU too, ma’am, quite iU when I read it. But for all that — ^why, 
why' ma’am, I was as eager, and I wanted sadly to see the 
aiithor.” 

Soon after this, arrived Mrs. Montagu and j\Ess Gregoij'. 
Miss Gregoiy brought a chair next to mine, and filled up the 
rest of my evening. I am really half sorry she appeared to such 
disadvantage that evening we saw her together at Mrs. Ord’s, for 
I now begin to Kke her very much. She is frank, open, shrewd, 
and sensible, and speaks her opinion both of matters and things 
with a plumpness of honesty and readiness that both pleases and 
diverts me. And though she now makes it a rule to be my 
neighbour wherever we meet, she has never made me even a 
hint of a compliment ; and that is not nothing as times go. 

Afterwards, who should be announced but the author of the 
“Bath Guide,” Mr. Austey. I was now all eye ; but not being 
able to be all ear, I heard but little that he said, and that little 
was scarce worth hearing. He had no opportunitj’- of sliining, 
and was as much like another man as you can imagine. It is 
very unfair to expect wondem from a man all at once ; yet it was 
impossible to help being disappointed, becatise his air, look 
manner are might}' hea^’y and unfavourable to him. 

But here see the luide of riches I and see whom the simple 
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]VIrs. K. can draw to her house J However, her party was 

not thrown away upon her, — as I ought to say, because highly 
honoured by her exultingly whispering to Mrs. Thrale, 

"How, ma’am, now, lllrs. Thrale, I’m quite happy; for Fm 
surrounded with people of sense! Here’s Mrs. Montagu, and 
IMi's. Tlirale, and ]Mr. Anstey, and Miss Burney. I’m quite sur- 
rounded, as I may say, by people of sense !” 
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CHAPTER VIIL 


Dr. Harrington — Chatterlon — ^Bishop Portens — A Dnll Evening — A B\is7 
Day — Mra. Dobson — A Long Story about Nothing — An Evening Party — 
Pliny Melmoth — A Comical Day — A Pine Lady — A Disappointed 
Gentleman — A Granddaughter of Eichardson — ^Bath Diary resumed — 
Dr. Johnson — His Fondness for Miss Burney — Ansted — ^Bishop of Peter- 
borough — ^A Bishop’s Lady — The Duchess of Devonshire — ^Lady Spencer 
— Lord Mulgrave-^ea Captains — Younger Brothers — ^A Mistake— Bath 
Gossips — Anecdotes of Abyssinian Bruce — The Bowdler Fsimily — ^Table- 
talk — ^Admiral Byron — Mrs. Cholmley — An Evening Party — ^Anstey — 
Lady Miller — An Agreeable Battle — A Private Concert — ^An Accident — 
Lord Althorpe — A Bath Beau — Lord Huntingdon— Lord Mulgrave — The 
Bishop of jpeterborough — ^Mrs. Elizabeth Carter — Ferry’s Folly — A 
Singular Collation — An Evening Party — A Public Breakfast — A Singular 
Character— A Female Misanthrope — ^The Results of Hume’s Essaj's — 
Love and Suicide — Beattie versus Bolingbi’oke — ^The Belvidere — Anec- 
dote of Lord Mulgrave — A Bath BalL 

Smurday. — ^I n the morning mj'- ever kind Mi’s. T. accom- 
panied me to the Belvidere, to call upon Mrs. and Miss Leigh, 
and to invite the latter to our house in the evening, to meet the 
Bowdlers. Mrs. Leigh herself cannot make any visits, because 
she has dreadfully sprained her anlde, and is obliged to •svear a 
large shoe and flannel. She is a very sensible, agi’eeable woman, 
not so elegant as her daughter, but very civil, courteous, and 
good-natured. We talked away about Mr. Crisp and LIrs. Gast 
like mad. I know no subject upon which I am more fluent ; and 
so I suppose I seldom have, to a new acquaintance, appeared 
more loquacious. They were both too prudent to mention having 
seen my letters ; but Miss Bowdler has given me intelligence 
wliich I shall not make the less use of. 
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Is it not a shocking thing, my dear Susette, that I am obliged 
to write to you upon this decent paper 1 I never bring half 
enough xLff-raff with me for the volumes I write to you, and yet 
it always goes to my heart to treat you so genteelly. 

Well, to go back to that Saturday that passed an age ago, where 
I left off in my last. 

Dr. Harrington and Sliss Cooper dined here. 

Dr. Harrington, I find, is descended in a right line from the 
celebrated" Sir John Harrington, who was god-son of Queen 
Elizabeth, and one of the gayest writers and flashers of her reign ; 
and it is his son that is the Eev. Hemy Harrington, who pub- 
lished those very curious, entertaining and valuable remains of 
his ancestor under the title “Hugre Antiquas,” which my father 
and all of us were formerlj' so fond of. 

"We had much talk among us of Chatterton, and, as he was best 
known in this part of the world, I attended particularly to the 
opinion of Dr. Harrington concerning him ; and the more par- 
ticularly because he is uncommonly well-versed in the knowledge 
of English antiquities ; therefore was I much surprised to find it 
his opinion that Chatterton was no impostor, and that the poems 
were authentic, and Eowley’s. Much indeed, he said they had 
been modernized in his copies ; not by design, but from the diffi- 
culty which attended reading the old manuscript — a difficulty 
which the genius of Chatterton urged him not to confess but to 
redress. A book, however, is now publishing that is entirely to 
clear up this so long-disputed and very mysterious affair, by Dr. 
Mills, Dean of Exeter. 

In the evening we had a great deal more company, — consisting 
of the Dean of Ossoiy, Mrs. and kliss Lewis, but not Charlotte 
Lewis, who is not well, hits, and j\Iiss Bowdler, my pretty new 
acquaintance. Miss Leigh, and Mr. Jemingham. 

- Miss Leigh and I kept together very rigidly the whole evening, 
and talked a great deal of talk, and grew very intimate ; but one 
time, when accidentally I took up a book from the table, merely 
to peep at the title-page,, Mi. Jemingham approached me, and 
said, in a gentle style of raillery : 
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“Why do you take up a book, Miss Buruey ? — ^you Icnow you 
can’t read.” 

“ Oh,” answered I, in the same gentle style, “ I only do it to 
make believe.” 

And you can’t think how prettily he laughed. He inquired, 
however, a great ^eal after my father, and wonders he does not 
come down here. 

Another time he said to rhe, “ Pray were not you the lady that 
used the glass the otlier night ^■'the play ?” 

Here I was quite shocked ; but ^qld only defend, not deny ; 
protesting, with great truth, that I only^used it for the perform- 
■ ers, and could not see at all without it. 

“ A lady in the box with me,” continued he, “ wanted sadly to 
know' winch was you; so, indeed, did all the company I was 
with, and I fancy I pointed right — did not I point right ?” . 

Mrs. Bowdler, to keep up the character I have already given 
of her, once called out from the furthest end of the room, " Miss 
Burney, my daughter Haniet longs more and more to see you ; 
she writes us word she hopes to come home in tune, or she shall 
be prodigiously disappointed.” 

I had much discourse with the Dean, all about the prospects, 
and the Avalks, and the country ; he is extremely civil and well- 
bred. ; ' ■ - 

Sunday. — Tliis morning IMiss Gregory came to accompany us 
to St. James’s Church, to hear Dr. Porteus, Bishop of Chester,* 
preach a charity sermon for an excellent institution here, to 
enable the poor sick to drink the waters in an hospital. It was 
an admirable sermon, rational, judicious, forcible, and truth- 
breathing ; and delivered with a clearness, stillness, grace, and 
propriety that softened and bettered us all — as, I believe, ap- 
peared by the collection, for I fancy not a soul left the church 
without offering a mite. 

The evening we spent with old Mrs. C. , and divers other 

old gentlewomen assembled at her house. Immensely dull work, 
indeed 1 

Monday. — ^This morning we appointed for hearing Miss Guest 

* Dr. Beilby Porteus, afterwards Bishop of London. ' He died in 1808. 
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play ; and Mks Lawes, that ^od and odd old maid I iave al- 
ready mentioned, conducted us to Iier house ; and Tvas delighted 
heyond measure •with a mixture of good-humour for us, and 
exidtation for herself, that she had the credit of the introduction, 

hfiss Guest is very young, hut far &om handsome ; she is, 
ho'vrever, obliging, humble, unassuming, and pleasing. At her 
house, by appointment, -we met the Dean of Ossoiy and Dr, 
TVoodward. 

She began •vrith playing the third of Eiehner, and I •wished she 
had begun "with somethiug els^ for I have so often heard our 
dear Etty in this, that I -was quite foiled for 2diss Guest, or, I 
firmly believe, for anybody ; because in Eiehner, as in Bach of 
Berlin, Echard and Boccherini, Etty plays as if inspired, and in 
taste, expression, delicacy and feeling, leaves nothing to -wish, 
hfiss Guest has a very strong hand, and is indeed a veiy fine 
plaj-er — ^so fine a one as to make me think of Etty -while she 
plays, though always, and in all particulars, to this poor girls 
disadvantage. 

She next played the second of Clementi, which seemed to want 
nothing but a strong hand, and therefore I was full as well 
content -with the player as with the mr^c, but not enchanted 
■with either. 

After this she sung, "lo che fedde/’ and here I thought I 
liked her better than in her playing. She has but little voice, 
but it is very sweet. Sacchini -was her master, and I fancy, 
must have taught her this very song, for she really sings it 
charmingly. Altogether I was so well ]^eased -with her that I 
was quite sorry we could stay to hear nothing more. I am most 
greedily himgty for a little music, and have heard nothing at all 
approaching Miss Guest since I left to'wn. She is to come hitlier 
to ^ve lessons to Miss Thrale, and hdp keep up her singing, and 
so I shall probably often hear her. 

In our -way home we met Miss Gregory, who flew up to me, 
and taking my hand, cried : 

" I have received in a letter I had this morning such an ciojrs 
of ‘Evelina’ — such a description of you. ’Tis from Mis. Chapone;, 
too, and I will show you next time we meet” 
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There’s for you! who would not be a blue-stockinger at this, 
rate? 

We parted with lliss Lawes upon the Parade and came in to 
dress, and while I was yet engaged in this important occupation, 
lifrs. Thrale came laughing into my room to teU me Miss Lawes 
had just been with her again, and told her she had just been with 
Mrs. Dobson, “And, dear ma’am, there I heard all about Miss 
Burney 1 I was never so surprised. But I am going to the library 
immediately for the book; though I assure you I read it all when 
it first came out ; but that was nothing lilce, not Itno^ving any- 
tliing of the matter ; but IMrs. Dobson has let me into the secret, 
so I Avanted to Icnow if it’s all true ?” 

Mr. Thrale readily confirmed it 

“Well,” cried she, “I shall run to the library, then, directly 
and fetch it ; but to be sure I thought from beginning that some- 
tliing was the matter, though I could not teU what, because, 
ma’am, I felt such a panic — assure you when I sung before 
Miss Burney I Avas never in such a panic in my life I” 

Mrs. Dobson, I dare say, is not a new name to you ; she has 
made an abridged translation of “Petrarch’s Life,” and of the 
“ Bttstory of the Troubadours.” She has long been trjdng to make 
acquaintance with Mrs. Thrale, but Mrs. Thrale not liking her 
advances, has ahvays shrunk from them ; howeA’’er, I find she has 
prevailed Avith Miss Lawes to let her be one of her party when 
her visit is returned. 

This evening we all went to Mrs. Cholmley’s, in consequence 
of an elegant invitation from that very elegant lady, to meet Mrs. 
Montagu, who w'as there Avith Mss Gregory, Mss Poyntz, and a 
Ms. Wilson. 

We had a very cheerful and pleasant evening. 

Tuesday. — ^This morning I went to the Belvidere to breakfast, 
by engagement, with M-s. and Mss Leigh. 

I lilce them more and more, and we talked about dear Chesing- 
ton, and Avere quite comfortable, and I Avas so well pleased Avith 
my Ansit that I stayed with them almost all the morning. 

In the evening we went to Ms. Lambart, who is another of my 
favourites. I was very ready to like her for the sake of her 
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■bnithor, Sir Philii) .Tcnuings Clerke ; :iml I find her so natural, 
so chatty, so prone to fun and ridicule, and so sociably agreeable, 
that I am highly pleased u'ith her acquaintance. 

This evening we had plenty of spoi-t with her, of the ridiculous 
sort, Avhich is quite her favourite style. She had nobody with 
her at first but a Miss rieydcll, a very unalTccted and good- 
humoured girl, and therefore she xirodnced for our entertaimnent 
a new tragedy, in manuscript, wilten by a Worcester clei'gjnnan, 
wlio is tutor to lier son. This tragedy, it seems, Mr. Sheridan 
has rend, and has promised to bring out nc-vt iniiter. It is called 
“ Tiinoleon.” It is mighty common trash, and UTitten in very 
clumsy language, and many of the expressions afforded us much 
diversion by their mock grandeur, though not one affected, 
interested, or surprised us. But, it seems, when avc complained 
of its length and want of incident. Mis. Lambart told us that the 
author was aware of that, and said he knew thera was no incident, 
but that he coidd not help it, for there was none that he coidd 
find in the history ! Don’t you admire tlie necessity he was under 
of making choice of a subject to which he knew such an objection ? 

I did not, however, hear above half the iiiece, though enough 

not to regret missing the rest, for Mr. 12 now made his 

appearance, and Sirs. Thrale read the rest to herself. 

As you seem to have rather a taste for these “ Witlings,” I 
will give you another touch of tliis young divine. He soon 
found out what we were about, and presently said, " If that play 
is writ by the person I suspect, I am sure I have a good right to 
know some of it ; for I was once in a house with him, and his 
•Study happened to be just over my head, and so there I used to 
hear him spouting by the hour together.” 

He spoke tliis in a tone of complaint that made us all laugh, 
with which facetiousness, however, he was so far from being 
■disturbed, that he only added, in a voice of fretful plaintiveness, 

“ I’m sure I’ve cause enough to remember it, for he has kept 
me awake by the whole night together.” 

We were now not content with simpering, for we coidd not 
foibear doumright laugliing: at wliich he still looked most 
stupidly immoved. 
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" Pray, Mrs, Lambart,” said lie, " wliat is its name V’ 

“ Timoleon,” answered she, 

“ Pray,” said he, “ is it an invention of liis oivn, or an historical 
fact 1” 

Wednesday was a sort of grand day. We all dined and siieut 

the evening at hirs, K ^'s. Our party was Mrs. Montagu, 

Mrs. Poyntz, Miss Gregoi^’, hCss Owen, Dr. Maningham, and 
Mr. Hunt. 

The ladies you have heard of enough. Of the men. Dr. 
Maningham is ver}’’ good-humoured, fat, and facetious. He 
asked me much after my dear father, whom he met ivith at 
Buxton, and after the Denoyers, Tvdth whom he seemed extremely 
intimate,' and so, indeed, he was well inclined to he vuth me, for 
he shook me hy the vTast twenty times in the course of the day. 
hfr. Hunt is a young man of very large independent fortune, 
very ugly, very priggish, a \iolent talker, and a self-piquer uj)OU 
immense good breeding. 

Miss Gregory and I kept together all the day, and did each of 
US-very weU. She told me that the Mrs. Wilson I met at Mrs. 
Cholmley’s wanted to know me, and, if I should not think her 
“ very impudent,” would come up to speak to me the first time, 
she saw me on the Parade. I condescended to send her a civil 
permission. 

jMts, K took the first oppoitunity that presented itself, to 

make me, in a low voice, abundance of cml, speeches about 
" Ev elina .” All the loud speeches were made by Mr. Hunt, 
who talked incessantly, and of nothing but dancing ! Poor Mrs. 
Montagu looked tired to death, and could not get in a word ; — -it 
was really ridiculous to see how this coxcomb silenced her. 

When everybody was gone but ourselves and Miss Gregoi^V 

we Misses growing somev^at facetious in a comer, Mrs. K 

good-humouredly called out, " Fm sure, ladies, I am very glad to 
see you so merry. Ah, — one of you young ladies , — 1 don’t say 
wliich — has given me a deal of entertainment ! I’m sure I could 
never leave off reading ; and when Miss Owen came into my 
room, says I, ‘Don’t speak a word to me, for I’m so engaged !’— 
I could not bear to be stopped — ^and then, Mrs. Thrale, I had 
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sucli a jirodigious desire to see lier — ^for I said, says I, ‘ I’m sure 
slie must have a good heart, — there's such tine sentiments,’ says 
I. — Oh ! it’s a sweet hook !” 

“ Ay, ma’am,” said Mrs. Thrale ; " and we that know her, like 
her yet better than her hook.” 

“ Well, ma’am,” answered she, “ and I that know the hook 
h’est, — ^to he sure I like that.” 

" Then, ma’am, you show your taste ; and I my judgment.” 

“ And what must I show ?” cried I — “ my hack, I believe, and 
run away, if you go on so !” 

Here, then, it stopped ; hut when I was talcing leave Mrs. 

K repeated her praises, and added : 

" I’m sure, ma’am, jmu must have a very happy way of think- 
ing ; and then there’s Mrs. Duval — such a natural character!” 

Thuusday. — ^W e were appointed to meet the Bishop of Chester 
at Ml’S. Montagu’s. This proved a very gloomy kind of grandeur; 
the Bishop waited for Mrs. Thrale to speak, hlis. Thrale for the 
Bishop ; so neither of them spoke at all! 

hlrs. Montagu cared not a fig, as long as she spoke hers^, 
and so she harangued away. Meanwhile Mr. Mehnoth, the 
Pliny Mehnoth, as he is called, was of the party, and seemed to 
think nobody half so great as himself, and, therefore, chose to 
play first-violin without further ceremony. But, altogether, the 
evening was not what it Avas intended to he, and I fancy nobody 
Avas satisfied. It is ahvays thus in long-projected meetings. 

The Bishop, hoAvever, seems to he a A’-ery elegant man : Mrs. 
Porteus, his lady, is a very sensible and weH-hred woman:* he 
had also a sister with him, who sat quite mum all the night, and 
looked prodigiously weary. 

LIr, Mehnoth seems intolerably self-sufficient — appears to look 
upon himself as the first man in Bath, and has a proud conceit 
in look and manner, mighty forbidding. His lady is in nothing 
lilve the Bishop’s ; I am sure I should pity her if she were. 

The good Miss Cooper was of the party, and a IVfrs. Forster. 
I, as usual, had my friend Greg, at my elbow. If I had not now 
taken to her, I should absolutely run Avild ! 
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Peidat was a busy and comical day. TV'e had an engagement 

of long standing, to drink tea witli ]^s L , whither we all 

went, and a most queer evening did we spend. 

When we entered, she and all her company were looking out 
of the window ; however, she found ns out in a few minutes, 
and made us welcome in a strain of delight and humbleness at 
receiving us, that put her into a flutter of spirits from which she 
never recovered all the evening. 

Her fat, jolly mother took her seat at the top of the room j 
next to her sat a lady in a riding-habit, whom I soon foimd to 
be Mrs. Dobson ; below her sat a gentlewoman, prim, upright, 
neat, and mean; and, next to her, sat another, thin, hagged, 
wrinlded, fine, and tawdry, with a thousand fripper}'- ornaments 
and old-fashioned furbelows ; she was excellentl}' nicknamed, by 
Mis. Thrale, the Duchess of Monmouth. On the opposite side 
was placed Mrs. Thrale, and, next to her, Queeuy. For my own 
part, little liking the appeamnce of the set, and half-dreading 
JIrs. Dobson, from whose notice I wished to escape, I had made 
up myself to one of the now deserted windows, and Air. Thrale 

had followed me. As to Miss L , she came to stand by me, 

and her panic, I fancy, retiuned, for she seemed quite panting 
with a desire to say something, and an incapacity to utter it. 

It proved happy for me that I had taken this xflace, for in a 
few minutes the mean, neat woman, whose name was Aubrey, 
asked if Miss Thrale was Miss Thi-ale ? 

“ Yes, ma’am.” 

“ And pray, ma’am, who is that other yotmg lady ?” 

“ A daughter of Dr. Burney’s, ma’am.” 

“"WTiat!” cried Mrs. Dobson, “is that the lady that has 
favoiu'ed us with that excellent novel ?” 

“ Yes, ma’am.” 

Then burst forth a whole volley from all at once. “Veiy 
. extraordinary, indeed!” said one — "Dear heart, who’d have 
thought it ?” said another — " I never saw the lilie in my hfe !” 
said a third. And Mrs. Dobson, entering more into detail, 
began praising it through, but cliiefly Evelina herself, which she 
said was the most natural character she had ever met in any 
book. 
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Meantime, I had almost throwm myself out of the window, in 
my eagerness to get out of the way of this gross and noisy 

Applause ; hut poor ]\Iiss L > having stood quite silent a long 

time, simpering, and nodding her assent to what was said. Jit 
last broke forth with : 

“ I assure you, ma’am, we’ve been all quite deh’ghted : that is, 
we had read it before, but only now upon reading it again.” 

I thanked her, and tallced of sometliing else, and she took the 
hint to have done; but said : 

“ Pray, ma’am, will you favour me with your opinion of Mrs. 
Dobson’s works ?” 

A pretty question, in a room so small that even a whisper 
would be heard from one end to another ! However, I truly 
said I had not read them. 

Mr. and Mrs. "Wliallej’’ now arrived, and I was obliged to go to 
A chair — ^when such staring followed; they could not have 
opened their eyes -v^jider when they first looked at the Guildliall 
^ants ! I looked •with aU the gra'vity and demureness possible, 
in order to keep them from coming plump to the subject again, 
•and, indeed, this, for a wliile, kept them off. 

Soon after. Dr. Harrington arrived, which closed oiu party. 

Miss L went wliispering to him, and then, came up to me, 

with a look of dismay, and said : 

“ Oh, ma’am, I’m so prodigiously concerned; Mr. Henry won’t 
■come !” 

" Who, ma’am 1” 

“ Ml'. Henry, ma’am, the doctor’s son. But, to be sure, he 
•does not Icnow you are here, or else — ^but I’m quite concerned, 
indeed, for here now we shall have no yoimg gentlemen !” 

“ Oh, all the better,” cried I; “ I hope we shall be able to do 
very well without.” 

" Oh yes, ma’am, to be sure. I don’t mean for any common 
young gentlemen; but Mr. Henry, ma’am, it’s quite another 
thing ; — ^however, I think he might have come ; but I did not 
happen to mention in my card that you were to be here, and 
• — ^but I tliink it series him right for not coming to see me.” 

Soon after the mamma hobbled to me, and began a furious 
panegyric upon my book, saying, at the same time : 
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" I wonder, Miss, liow yori could get at them low characters. 
As to the lords and ladies, that’s no wonder at aU ; hut, as to 
t’others, why, I have not stii’red, night nor morning, while I’ve 
been reading it : if I don’t wonder how you could he so clever !” 

And much, much more. And, scarcely had she unhurthened 

herself, ere Miss X trotted hack to me, crying in a tone of 

mingled triumph and vexation : 

“Well, ma’am, Mr. Henry will he very much mortified when 
he knows who has been here ; tliat he will, indeed : however. 
I’m sure he desen’^es it 1’’ 

I made some common sort of reply, that I hoped he ■was better 
engaged, which she vehemently declared was impossible. 

We had now some music. But the first time there was a , 
cessation of harmony, hGss L again respectfully approach- 

ing me, cried : 

" Well, aU my comfort is that Mr. Henry will be prodigiously 
mortified ! But there’s a ball to-night, so I suppose he’s gone 
to that. Howe'''er, I’m sure if he had known of meeting yon 
young ladies here — but it’s all good enough for liim, for not 
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“Hay,” cried I, “if meeting young ladies is a motive with 
him, he can hajve nothing to regret while at a ball, where he "wifi 
see many more, than he could here.” 

“ 0, ma’am, as to that — ^but I say no more, because it mayut 
be j)roper ; but! to be sure, if hir. Henry had kno'wn — ^liowever, 
he’ll be well mortified !” 

Soon after this, a chair next mine being vacated, Mrs. Dobson 
came and seated herself in it,, to my somewhat dismay, as i 
loiew what wou^d follow. Plump she came upon her subject, 
saying : . i 

“Miss Burney^ I am come to thank you for the vast enter- 
tainment you have given me. I am quite happy to see you ; I 
■wished to see ybu very mudi. It’s a charming book, indeed; 
the characters ard vastly well supported !” 

In short, she ram on for half an hour, I believe, in notliing but 
plain, imadomed, I downright praise ; whjle I could only bow, 
and say she was vijry good, and long to walk out of tlie room. 
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"When slie had run herself out of breath, and exliausted her 
store of compliments, she began teUiiig me of her own affau's; 
talked, without any introduction or leading speeches, of her 
translations, and took occasion to acquaint me she had made 
400Z. of her “ Petrai’ca.” She then added some other anecdotes, 
which I have not time to mention, and then said ; 

" Miss Biu’ncy, I shall be very happy to wait upon you and 
JIrs. Thrale. I have longed to know SIi-s. Thrale these many 
years: pray, do you think I may wait upon you both on Sunday 
morning ?” 

"To be sure, we shall be very happy.” 

"■Well, then, if you don’t think it will be an intrusion 

but will you be so good as to mention it to Mrs. Tlrnile ?” 

I was obliged to say “ Yes,” and soon after she quitted me to 
go and give another dose of flummery to Mrs. Thrale. 

I was not two minutes relieved, ere Miss L returned, to 

again assure me how glad she was that Mr. Heniy would be 
mortified. The poor lady was quite heart-broken that we did 
not meet. 

The next vacation of my neighbouring. chair was filled by 

Mrs. L who brought me some flowers ; and when I thanked 

-her, said : 

" 0, Miss, you deserve everything ! You’ve writ the best and 
prettiest book. That lord tiiiere — 1 forget Ins name, that manies 
her at last, what a fine gentleman he is ! You desen-e every- 
thing for dravdng such a character ; and then Miss Elena, there, 
!Miss Belmont, as she is at last — what a noble couple of ’em 
you have put together ! As to that t’other lord, I was glad he 
had not her, for I see he had nothing but a bad design.” 

"Well, have you enough of tliis ridiculous evening? Mrs. 
'Thrale and I have mutuall)’’ agreed that we neither of us ever 
before had so complete a dish of gross flattery as tins night. 
Yet let me be fair, and teU you that this Mrs. T)obson, though 
-coarse, low-bred, forward, self-sufficient, and flarmting, seems to 
have a strong and masculine understanding, and parts that, had 
they been united with modesty, or fostered by education, might 
have made her a shining and agreeable woman.; but she has 
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evidently kept low company, wliicli slio has risen above in 
literature, but not in manners. She obtained 'i^Irs. Thrale’s 
leave to come on Sunday, and to bring with Iier a granddaughter 
of Mr. Eichardson’s, who she said was dying to sec Mrs. T. and 
Miss B., and who Mr. Wlialle)' said had all the elegance and 
beauty wliich her grandfather had described in Clarissa or Cle- 
mentina. 

Sunday. — ^3frs. Dobson called, and brought with her Miss 
Ditcher — a most unfortunate name for a descendant of Bichard- 
son ! However, Mr. "Wlialley had not much exaggerated, for 
she is, indeed, quite beautiful, both in face and figure. All her 
features are very fine ; she is tall, looks extremely modest, and 
.has just sufficient consciousness of her attractions to keep off 
bashfulness, without enough to raise conceit. I think I could 
take to her very much, but shall not be likely to see her again. 


Bath, May 28. — I was very happy, my dearest girls, uitli 
the account of your safe return from the borough. I never 
mentioned your having both accompanied me till I had got half- 
way to Bath ; for I found my dear Mrs. Tlunle so immlved in 
business, electioneering, canvassing, and letter-uriting, that 
after our first CTribrassades, we hardly exchanged a word till '^’e 
got into the chaise next morning. 

Dr. Jolmson, however, who was with her, received me even 
joyfully ; and, making me sit by him, began a gay and spirited 
conversation, which he kept up till wc iiarted, though in the 
midst of all this bustle. 

The next morning we rose at four o’clock, and when wc came 
downstairs, to our great sxuprise, found Dr. Johnson waiting to 
receive and breakfast urith us : though the night before he had 
taken leave of us, and given me the most cordial ‘ and warm ■ 
assurances of the love he has for me, wliich I do indeed believe 
to be as sincere as I can wish ; and I failed not to tell him the 
affectionate respect mth wliich I return it ; though, as well as 
I remember, we never came to this open declaration before. 

We, therefore, drank our coffee with him, and then he handed 
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US both into the chaise. He meant to have followed us to Bath, 
hut Mrs. Thrale discouraged him, from a firm persuasion that he 
would he soon very homhly wearied of a Bath life : an opinion 
in wliich I heartily join. 

"Wlien at last I told Mrs. T. of your adventure of accom- 
panying me to the borough, she scolded me for not bringing you 
both in ; but, as I told her, I am sure you would have been very 
uncomfortable in a visit so ill-timed. However, she said she 
hoped she, should see you both there when again settled for winter, 
and make amends for so inhospitable a beginning. 

Adventures in our joumc)’’ we had no tune to think of ; we 
fiew along as swift as possible, but stopped to change horses at 
De^'izes in preference to Chippenham, merely to inquire after the 
fair and very ingenious family of the Iia\vi“ences ; but we only 
saw the mother and elder son. 

"We found our dear master charmingly weU, and very glad in- 
deed to see us. IMiss Cooper, who was with them, and who is 
made up of quick sensations, manifested the most pleasure of all 
the party. We have agreed to visit comfortably in town. She 
is by no means either bright or entertaining, but she is so in- 
finitely good, so charitable to the poor, so kind to the sick, so 
zealous for the distressed, and in eveiy part of her conduct so . 
blameless where quiet, and so praiseworthy where active, that I 
am really proud of the kindness she seems to have taken for me, 
and shall cultivate it with the truest satisfaction. 

The next morning we had visitors poiu'ing in to see us after 
om journey ; but the two whose eagerness was infinitely most 
sincere were the Bishop of Peterborough, who adores, and is adored 
in return by Mrs. Thrale, and the fair Augusta Byron, my ro- 
mantically-partial yormg friend. 

In the evening, we aU went to the Dean of Ossory’s. I felt 
horribly fagged ; but Mrs. Thrale was so gay and so well, in spite 
of all her fatigues, that I had not courage to complain and desire 
to be excused joining the party. 

There was a great deal of company : among them Mrs. and 
hCss P. Bowdler, who again spoke very Idndly of my mother ; 
but of that I shall VTite to herself ; and Mrs. Lambart, and Mr. 
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Anstey, and the Bishop of Peterhorongh ; besides others not 
•worth naming. 

Tlie bishop, in conversation, is indeed a most shining and supe- 
rior man, — gay, high-spirited, manly, quick, and peneti-ating. I 

was seated, however, between the two Miss L s, and heard 

hut little conversation besides theirs and my own, — and which 
of the three afforded me most delight I. have now no time to in- 
vestigate. 

Mr. Anstey opens rather more, and approaches nearer to 
being rather agreeable. If he could but forget he had -written 
the “ Bath Guide,” -with how much more pleasure would eveiy- 
body else remember it. > j 

Sunday. — ^We went to the Abbey to hear the bishop preach. 
He gave us a very excellent sermon, upon the right use of sUk-^ 
ing luiowledge, namely, to know better the Creator by his 'vroijjj ' 
and to learn our o-wn duty in studying his power. / 

!Mrs. Montagu we miss craelly, and Miss Gregory I thi;/ 
everywhere I go, as she used to be my constant elboy^s> 
panion, and most smiling greeter. Mrs. Monta^ has ] I never 
me, in a letter to Mrs. T., witlx tliis line : " Give m-d got lialf- 
the truly lovely Miss Brumey 1” I fancy she meantnvolved in 
but be that as it may, I am siu:e she meant no harrr*'riting, that 
fore I shall take her blindness in good part. . word till 've 
Monday. — W e went to IVIrs. Lambart. Here ' 

Dorothy Inglish, a Scotchwoman ; Sir Eobert Pif?ceived me even 
Eshman ; Mrs. North, the Bishop of "WorcesterV S^7 spirited 
and many nameless others. )ed, though in tlie 

Mrs. North, who is so famed for tonishnessj 
in a more perfect undress than I ever before Jnnd when we came 
or smaE, appear in upon a ■visit. Anything a J ohnson waiting to 
than other folks, that does but obtain notice Fg^^' before he had 
is sufficient to make happy ladies and gentltV cordial and warm 
always long to treat them as Daddy Crisp do| ^ <^0 indeed believe 
his own partners) at whist, and call to thenf 
temptuous anger, “ Bless you ! bless you !” / 5 though, as well as 
I had no taUc but xrith Mrs. Lambart h^claration before. 
Byron excepted, is far the most agreeabip> ^ 
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meaa n^Tiring the women mistresses — ^for among the women misses, 
of the very first class I reckon Miss F. Bowdler. 

Tuesday. — The hishop and Mrs. Lamharb dined with ns, and 
stayed the afternoon,' which was far more agreeable, lively, and 
sodahle than when we have more people. I believe I told you that, 
before I last left Bath, the hishop read to "filrs. T. and me a 
poem upon Hope, of the Duchess of Devonshire’s, obtained with 
great difficulty from Lad}* Spencer. Well, this day he brought 
a tale called " Anxietj*,” which he had almost torn from Lady 
Spencer, who is still here, to. show to Mrs. T. ; and, as before, 
he extended his confidence to me. It is a very pretty tale, and 
has in it as much entertainment as any tale upon so hackneyed 
a subject as an assembly of aU the gods and goddesses to bestow 
their gifts upon manldnd can be e.xpected to give. 

Lord Mularave called this morning. He is returned to Bath 
for only a few days. He was not in his usual spirits ; yet he 
failed not to give me a rub for my old offence, which he seems 
determined not to forget; for upon something being said, to 
which, however, I had not attended, about seamen, he cast an 
. arch glance at me, and cried out : 

" Oh, j\Iiss Burney, I know, will take our parts — ^if I remember 
right, she is one of the greatest of our enemies !” 

“ All the sea captains,” said Mrs. Tlirale, " fall upon Miss 
Burney : Captain Cotton, my cousin, was for ever plaguing her 
about her spite to the naAy.” 

This, however, was for the character of Captain Mirvan 
which, in a comical and good-humom-ed way. Captain Cotton 
pretended highly to resent, and so, he told me, did all the captains 
in the navy. 

Augusta BjTun, too, tells me that the Admiral, her father, 
very often talks of Captain Mirvan, and tliough the book is very 
high in his favour, is not half pleased with the Captain’s being 
such a brute. 

However, I have this to comfort me, — that the more I see of 
sea captains, the less reason I Lave to be ashamed of Captain 
Mirvan ; for they have all so irresistible a propensity to wanton 
mischief, — ^to roasting beaux, and detesting old women, that I 

VOL. I. 17 
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qxiUc TCioiec I sliowed the book to no one ere printed, lest- 1 
should have been prevailed npon to softeu his character. 

Some time after, wliik' Lord Mnlgrave was talking of Captain 
G. Bx'roa’s maiTvina a girl at- Barbadocs, whom he had not knowii 
a week, he turned sirddonlv to me, and called out : 

See, Miss Burney, what you have- to expect ; — j'our brother 
will bring a bride from Khamschatka, vritliont- doubt 1” 

" Tiiat,’' said I, may perhaps be as well as a TTottentor, for 
when he was last out, lie tlireatened us with a sister from tlio 
Gape of Good Hope." 

In the evening, we. went to see th.e Merchant of Touice,''an<.l 
Augusta was of our party. My favourite Mr. Lee played Shylock. 
and played it incomparably. Mlth the rest of the perfonuots I 
axus no; too much charmed. 

TiR'itsP.VY,— Lord Mulgrave and Pr. Harrington dined Iiere. 
3.oi\l Mulgrave was delightful; — ^his nit is of so guy. so forcible, 
so splendid a kind, that when he is disposed to exen it, he no* only 
engrosses attention from all the rest of the company, but demands 
the full use of all one’s faculties to keep pace in understandiug 
the speeches, allusions, and sarcasms which he sports. But he 
will never, I believe, be tired of attacking me about the sea : '‘he 
will make me * eat that leek,’ I assure vou 

During dinner, he was spc.aking veiy highly of a sea ofScer 
whose name, I tliink, was Keynolds. 

*' And who is he ?" asked ^Mrs. Tlirale: to which his Lordship 

answered, Brother to Lord sometliing. but I forget what ; 

and then, laughing and looking at me, he added, “ We have all 
the great families in the navy, — ay, and all the best families, too, 
— ^liave we not, Miss Burney ? The sea is so f;t\-ourable an 
element to genius, that there all high-souled yotmger brothers 
with empty pockets are sure of thriving ; nay, I can say even 
more for it, for it not only fosters the talents of the spirited 
younger brothers, it also lightens die dulness even of tliat pSff 
animal, — an elder brother: so that it is always the most desirable 
place both for best and worst.” 

“ Wdl, your Lordsliip is always ready to praise it,” said Mjs^ 
Thiale ; *'and I only wish we had a few more like you in 
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service, — and long may you live, both to defend and to onm- 
inent it!” 

“Defence,” answei-ed he •with quickness, "it does not want, — 
and, for ornament, it Is above all !” 

In the evening, "^ve liad more comjiany, — the Bishop of Potor- 
boToxjgh, Mr. Anstey, Dean of Ossory, Mrs. and Cliarlotto Lewis, 
3'. Bowdlcr, and IMiss Philips, — lady with whom the beginning 
of my acquaintance was bj' a very strange mistake. 

I foigcfc if I ever mentioned to j'ou that !Miss Grcgoiy long 
.since told me that a lilrs. Wilson, whom I had seen at ^Irs. 
Cliohnley's, ■wished to know me, and sent me word she should 
accost me some da}* when I was walking on the I’amtie, if I 
should not think her very impudent for her pains. ‘Well, divers 
massages, in eonseqncuce of this, passed between us ; and, some 
time after, as I was sauntering upon the Pai-ade with ^fr. Thralo, 
a lady came out of the house in which I knew Mrs.lVilson resided, 
and with a smiling face, and a curtsey, made up to u«. I took 
it for granted this was my destined acquaintatjce, whose face, a's 
3 was never ncjir to her, 1 was too near-sighted to mark. 1 
K-adily returned her civility, and myself began a convcr'atirtji 
with her, of the wj'athor, walk.®, and so forth, Itui we were both 
of us .".bominahly embamussed, and parted rather tibruptly ; and 
whil<} Mr, Thmle .ntul I were laughing at the encoujUer. we. jaw 
this Indy join Mr?. Thnde, and presently wo all me* again, “ And 
rn.“ eriid Mrs, Tlindc to her lumband, “you did not know M:--? 
Pliilips? she ki3‘s .dm made up to you, and yon never si>c?ke to 
her!*' 1 now fouiid my inHak**. and that she neither *.viis Mr-». 
Wibon, nor bad intended addres-^ing tiic. 1 wa*, th'V,v;fotv>^ 
a>h:snsed of my ov.'n itt iIjc affur, asui obliged to dv;.r it t:*-. 
v/jth ;\ll rjv'ed, 

M{.' ; I'ln’h'p?, b.ov/ever, who i - k; ly. .and ri.-t*’: t '- 

J.'i-ly Milford. Ua» b 'vn jde."*'' <1 t** tatk** 

rv«r fiiue. 3'%voday;; after, '■h- as ! Ji-ojit?:: r;. ' at h ;':!", 

and nk.’.u'. fru t:;.' a fo.ll ho';r.r.:vi t.illcsd .way Y.;ry 
and J'jd- no* to \:-;l t tr. ;.’;g 

vmIs.* V'Sth hvr ; bn* tlie truth j-. t-nou/b i. * t 

ryrrV.i'.ly. £= n-r. te.v.ri. t-.> niyt-_*V:, r.:..5. tb."r;'r r.-, J L'.'.-* 
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CAnded availing myself of her civility as mncli as has heen in my 
poTver. 

Charlotte Lewis, wlio is a mighty g*ay, giddy, pretty girl, and 
says whatever comes uppermost, told me she had heard a vexy 
bad account of me the night before at an assembly. 

“ A gentleman told me,” she continued, “ that you and l^frs. 
Tlirale did nothing Init criticise the play and the players at the 
‘ IMerchant of Venice’ the whole night.” 

For the plaj^ I believe it might defy us ; but for the players, 

I confess the case, and am by no means happy in having been so 
remarked, for Charlotte Lewis declared she had heard the same 
account since from another gentleman, and from three ladies, 
though there was not a face in the boxes I ever recollected hanng » 
seen before : but Bath is as tittle-tattle a town as Lj-nn ; and 
people make as many i-eporls, and spread as many idle nothings 
abroad, as in any common little town in the kingdom. 

FiiroAY. — ^In the morning, I waited upon hliss Cooper, to mturn 
her a letter, which she had sent me to peruse, from IMr. Bruce to 
Mr. H. Seaton. 

It was in his own haudwTiting, and contained a curious account 
of his making a friendship with an Arab, through the means of 
being known to a Mr. Hamilton, by whom this Arab bad been 
kindly treated when a prisoner in Italy : and, through the friend- 
ship of this man, he enabled liimself to pass on quietly to various 
places forbidden to strangers, and to make several of his best 
drawings, of rains shown him hy this Arab. 

Satotiday. — ^According to appointment, I went to breakfast at 
the Bowtllers. I found all the Bowdlere, and !Miss Leigh. 

Harriet Bowdler is much younger than any of her sisters, but . 
less handsome ; she is sprightlj-, good-humoured, and agreeable. 

I was introduced to her very quietly by her sister, but soon after, 
Mi‘s. Bowdler finding some fault with the mamier in which she 
had pinned her ribbons, applied to me about them. I sided, how- 
ever, -ndth Harriet, whose method I preferred. 

“ Ah !” cried Mm. Bowdler, " there spoke the Evelina — yon 
like that way best because it is whimsical ! Well, I like a little 
whim, too; hut Harriet — oh, she is such an admirer of ‘ Evelina i’ 
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^;5rA' ') n.rii]v.iTjy iI«T * 4 : litl* n - ♦ ». ;,'<>• '1 '••ji--*, nn'l tli>? <l>.-lii.':'.'.’y of 
ii-T nihirl, nil :-hov,' to iuKan*..;;: - in t I-< >* ninl itHhm'v ronvorvi- 
tion ; l'i;l Inn r-v-m fcJl "f <: >:in':}ny, tSoy nnilinritvi in thi; tntnnlt 
of pi jo r.i! tnlJ; i:«il tii'T-' H '. -Ijy Inininjiry. I r*>mi'l ]:.;r now " ‘ oft 
vilhoi't i:*.' ioMilv " f;i Jnv nKir f-itljor ."hi* tv.w, nn;! ovorv 
\v.iy v.ortltv of ln.r o’,vn nuv 1 fwx'i ? Xot, liowovor, quite 

for I ;wn .•'till far from l»-llfviiio her tnlm:!,-: nqnal to lii-*, 
linS. :A)t) i*: « itoirjr.ji. atnl J wt-h vmy lni|»j»y itt l-’cin;; 
jw-'a-l liy Iior to lirr in town. 

3tj iljtr ftfo.'rnoojt ire.'tU wnt to tlie WlmllcVH, where we found 
n and ,n }i;j'iily.drc= -'c<I ctenpany : at llie lie.id of witich ynt 
l.K'iuy jtfillcr. Atiion*^ the re-^t were I^Ir. Anstey, hi;i lady, and 
two flan^hU'Jv, Mi?; YVe.^tojt, Ifn?. Atthrey, the thin Qualccr-lilce 
woman 1 Fav,' first at Mr.*!, T,aw«s', Jlr?, Lamkui, and various 
others, male and feimlc, that I knew not. 

Mi?s AV(:.slon instantly made np to me, to express her 
“delight” at lay return to Bath, and to beg she might sit- by. 
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me. Mrs. "Wlialley, hovrever, placed me xipon a sofa between 
berself and JIrs. Aubrey ; which, however, I did not repine at, 
for the extreme delicacy of Miss Weston makes it prodigiously 
fatiguing to converse with her, as it is no little difficulty to 
keep pace with her refinement, in order to avoid shocking her 
by too obvious an inferiority in daintihood and ton. 

Mr. Whalley, to my great astonishment, so far broke tlnrougli 
his delicacy as to call to 3ne across the room, to ask me divers 
questions concerning my London journey ; dm'ing all which, Mr. 
Anstey, who sat next to Inm, earnestly fixed his ej’es in my face, 
and both then and for the rest of the evening, examined me witli 
a look of most keen penetration. 

As soon as my discourse was over with !Mr. UTialley (during 
which, as he called me by my name, everybody turned towards 
me, which was not vei^' agreeable), Lady Miller arose, and went 
to Mrs. Tlirale, and whispered sometliing to her. Mrs. Tlnale 
then rose too, and said ; 

“ If your ladyship will give me leave, I will first introduce my 
daughter to you” — ^making Miss Tlirale, who was next her 
mother, make her reverences. 

“ And now,” she continued, " Miss Burney, Lady Miller desires 
to be introduced to you.” 

Up I jumped, and walked forward; Lady Miller very chnUy 
more than met me half-way, and said very polite things, of her 
wish to Iniow me, and regret that she had not sooner met me, 
and then we both returned to our seats. 

Do you know now that, notwithstanding Bath Easton is so 
much laughed at in London, notliing here is more tonish than to 
visit Lady Miller, who is extremely curious in her company, ed" 
mitting few people who are not of rank or of fame, and excluding 
all those who are not people of character very unblemished. 

Some time after, Lady Miller took a seat next mine on the 
sofa, to play at cards, and was excessivdy civil indeed — scolded 
Mrs. Thrale for not sooner making us acquainted, and had the 
politeness to offer to take me to the balls herself, as she heard 
Mr . and hfrs. Thrale did not choose to go. 

After all tliis, it is hardly fair to tell you what I think of her. 
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However, the tnith is, I always, to the best of my intentions, 
speak honestly wliat I think of the foUcs I see, wdthout being 
biassed either by their civilities or neglect j and that you will 
allow is being a very faithful liistorian. 

"Well, tlien. Lady Miller is a round, idump, coarse-looldng 
dame of about forty, and while all her aim is to apiiear an 
^egant woman of fashion, all her success is to seem an ordinary 
woman in very common life, with fine clothes on. Her habits 
4ire bustling, her aii* is mock-important, and her manners veiy 
inelegant. 

So much for the lady of Bath Easton ; who, however, seems 
extremely good-natured, and who is, I am siue, extremely chdl. 

Hie card-partj’- was soon after broken up, as Lady IMiller was 
engaged to Lady Dorothy Inghsh, and then I moved to seat my- 
scK by Mrs. Lambart. 

I was iiresently followed by Miss Weston, and she was pursued 
by j\Ir. Bouchier, a man of Ibrtime, who is in the army or the 
militia, and who was tormenting Sliss Weston, en badinage, 
About some expedition upon the river Avon, to which he had 
been witness. He seemed a mighty rnttling, harem-scarem 
.gentleman, but talked so fluently, that I had no trouble in con- 
tributing my mite towards keeping up the conversation, as he 
talked enough for four ; and tliis I was prodigiously pleased at, 
AS I was in an indolent mood, and not disposed to bear my share. 
I fancy, when he pleases, and thinks it worth while, he can be 
■sensible and agreeable, but all his desire then was to alarm Miss 
Weston, and persuade the company she had been guilty of a 
thousand misdemeanours. 

In the midst of this -rattle, Mr. Wlialley proposed that jMiss 
Thrale should go down stairs to hear a Miss Sage play upon the 
harpsichord. Miss Sage is a niece of Mrs. ^Tiallej'’, and about 
nine years old. I offered to be of the party. Miss Weston 
.joined us, as did tlie Miss Ansteys, and down we went. 

And terribly wearied was I ! she pla 3 '^ed a lesson of Giordani’s 
that seemed to have no end, and repeated all the parts into tlie 
bargain ; and lliis, with various little English songs, detained us 
tfll we were summoned to the carriage. I had an opportunity, 
however, of seeing sometliing of the JEss Ansteys. 
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, Mr. Anstej’’, I cannot (lanbfc, jnusfc sometimes be very agree- 
able ; be could not else bave written so excellent, so flivcrtiiig, 
so original a satire, Jbit he cliooses to keep his talents to liim- 
self, or only to exert them upon very jiarticular occasions. Yet 
what he can call particular I know not, for I have seen liim 
with Mrs. Montagu, with Mra, Thralc, with the IJishop of Peter- 
borough, and with Lord Mulgravc ; and four more celebiutcd 
folks for their abilities can hardily be found. Y^et, before them 
all he has been the same as when I have seen lum without any 
of them — shyly nnportant, and silently i)roud ! 

Well, and there are men who are to be and to make happy 
and theis^ are men who are neither to make nor be made so ! 

Ah, ho'iy diflm’ent and /how superior our sweet father ! whe 
never thinks of iTis^itiUthorsbip and fame at aU, but who is 
respected for both by/ everybody for claiming no respect from 
anybody ; and so, HeaA’’0” be praised. Dr. Iluniey and not Mr. 
Anstey gave birth to yny Susan and to her P. B. 

Bath, June 4. — T(f> go on with Saturday evening. 

We left the "Vi^iwlleys at nine, and then proceeded to Sir ■ 
C , who had iiMuted us to a concert at his house. 

We found sudh a crowd of chairs and carnages we couW 
hardly make our iway. I had never seen any of the family, con- 
sisting of Sir J. a :nd three daughters, but had been j)articularly 
invited. The tw (O rooms for the company were quite full vimu 
we arrived, and oji large party %vas standing upon the first-flooi 
landing-place, jj ust as I got upstairs, I was much surprised 1<> 
hear my name ^jfxUed by a man’s voice who stood in the croxu 
upon the landin tg-place, and who said : . . 

“ Miss Biirne, jy, better go up another flight (pointing upstaiis; 
— if you’ll take pmy advice, you’ll go up another flight, for thcios 
no room auj^vh( -^re else.” p 

I then recolletcpted the voice, for 1 could not see the face o 
Lord Mulgrave, {land I began at first to suppose I must rea y ‘ ° 
as he said, for tin j?re seemed not room for a spaiTow, and I 
heard the Sharp i L’ amily do actually send their comiJany all ov^^ 
their house when bi-hey give concerts. However, by 
squeezed ourselveat iato the outer room, and then Mrs. Lam a 
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made way up to me, to introduce me to ]\3iss C , who is 

extremely handsome, genteel, and pleasing, though tonish, and 
who did the honours, in spite of the crowd, in a manner to satisfy 
eveiyhody. After that, she herself introduced me to her next • 
sister, Arabella, who is verj’- fat, but not ugly. As to Sir J,, he 
was seated behind a door in the music-room, where, being lame, 
he was obliged to keep still, and I never once saw his face, 
though I was on the point of falling over him; for, at one time, 
as I had squeezed just into the music-room, and was leaning 
against the door, wliich was open, and which Lord Althorpe, the 
Duchess of Devonshire’s brother^ was also lolling- against, the 
pressme pushed Sir James’s chair, and the door beginning to 
move, I thought we should have fallen backwards. Lord- 
Althorpe moved oft' instantly, and I started forwards without 
making any disturbance, and then hlr. TraveE came to assure 
me all was safe behind the door, and so the matter rested quietly, 
though not without giving me a ridiculous fright. 

Mr. TraveU, ma’am, if I have *not yet introduced- him to you, 

I must tell you is known throughout Bath by the name of Beau 
TraA'ell ; he is a most approved connoissem in beauty, gives the 
ton to all the world, sets up young ladies in the heaumonde, and 
is the sovereign arbitrator of fashions, and decider of fashionable 
people. I had never the honour of being addressed by liim 
before, though I have met liim at the dean’s and at Mrs. Lam- 
bart’s. So you may believe I was properly struck. 

Tliough the rooms were so crowded, I saw but two faces I 
knew — Lord Himtingdon, whom I have drunk tea with at Mrs. 
Cholmley’s, and jMiss Plnlips ; but the rest were all showj' tonish 
people, who are only to be seen by going to the rooms, wliich we 
never do. 

Some time after. Lord Mulgrai'C crowded in among us, and 
cried out to me:. 

“ So you would not talce my advice I” 

I told him he had really alarmed me, for I had taken him 
seriousl}-. 

He laughed at the notion of sending me up to the garrets, 
and then poked liimself into the concert-room. 
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Oh, hut I forgot to mention Dr. Hanington, ^v'itll whom I had 
much conversation, and who was diy, comical, and veiy agree- 
able. I also saw Mr. Henry, but as Miss L was not ]>re- 

sent, nothing ensued. 

Miss C herself brought me a cup of ice, the room being 

so crowded that the man could not get near me. How ridieidous 
to invite so many more people than could be accommodated ! 

Lord Mulgrave was soon sick of the heat, and finding me dis- 
tressed what to do with my cup, he very good-naturedly took 
it from me, but earned not only that, but himself also, away, 
wliich I ’did not equally rejoice at. 

You may laugh, perliaps, that I have all this time said never 
a word of the music, but the tnith is T heard scarce a note. 
There were quartettes and overtures by gentlemen performed 
whose names and faces I know not, and such was the never- 
ceasing tattling and noise in the card-room, where I was kept 
almost all the evening, that a general humming of musical 
soxmds, and now and then a txvang, was all I could hear. 

. Hothing can well be more ridiculous than a concert of tliis 
sort ; and Dr. Harrington told me that the confusion amongst 
the musicians was equal to that amongst the company ; for that, 
when called upon to open the concert, they found no music. 
The IMass C had prepared nothing, nor yet solicited their 


dilettaiiti to prepare for them. Miss Harrington, his daughter, 
who playbd upon the harpsichord, and by the very little I could 
sometimes iiear, I believe very well, complained that she had 
never touche^^o vile an iustrument, and that she was quite 
disturbed at beiW obliged to play upon it. 

About the timlithat I got against the door, as I have men- 
tioned, of the mufflC-room, the young ladies were preparing to 
perform, and withVthe assistance of Mr. Heniy, they sang 
catches. Oh, such singing ! worse squalling, more out of time, 
and more execrable irf,. every respect, never did I hear. We did 
not get away till late. V 

Sunday. — had aP excellent sermon from the Bishop of 
Peterborough, who preVphed merely at the request of Mrs. 
Thrale. From the Abb^ pump-room, where 
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\ve met Mr s, and Miss Byron, and I gave Captain Frodsliam’s 
message, or rather apologies, to Mrs. Byron, vho in her warm 
mid rapid way told me she thought it extremely iU-hred that 
he had not waited upon her, hut consented to receive him if he 
thought proper to come, and I undertook to let him know the 
same through Miss Leigh, 

At the pump-room we also saw the beautiful Miss Ditcher, 
Eichardson’s granddaughter, Mr. WhaBey, &c. But what gave 
me most pleasure was meeting with Miss Cooper, and hearing 
from her that Jirs, Carter was come to Bath, though only for 
that very day, in her way somewhere farther. I have long 
languished to see Mrs. Carter,* and I entreated Miss Cooper to 
present me to her, which she most readily undertook to do, 
and said we should meet her upon the Parade. Miss F, Bowdler 
joined us, and we all walked away in search of her, but to no 
puipose; Mrs. Tlirale, therefore, accompanied Miss Cooper to 
York House, where she was to repose that night, purposely to , 
invite her to spend the evening with us. 

At dinner, we had the Bishop and Dr. Harrington ; and the 
Bishop, who was in very high spirits, proposed a frolic, which 
was, that we should all go to Spring Gardens, where he should, 
give us tea, and thence proceed to hlr. Ferry’s, to see a very 
curious house and garden. Mrs. Thrale pleaded that she had 
invited company to tea at home, but the Bishop said we would! 
go early, and should return in time, and was so gaily authoritative V 
that he gained his point. He had been so long accustomed to \ 
command, when master of Westminster school, that he cannot ' 
prevail with himself, I believe, ever to be overcome. 

Dr. Harrington was engaged to a^atient, and could not be of 
•our party. But the three Thrales, the Bishop, and I, pursued 
•our scheme, crossed the Avon, had a sweet waUc through the 
meadows, and drank tea at Spring Gardens, where the Bishop 
did the honours •with a spirit, a gaiety, and an actmty that 

* ^^habeth Carter, the celebrated translator of “ Epictetus.” At 
the date ot the passages in ■which she is referred to in the Diary, she ■was 
about sisty-three yejirs of age. She died in 180C, at tbe age of*eichty- 
nine years. o j 
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jovialised us all, and really we were prodigiously lively. We 
then walked on to Mr. I’eny’s habitation. 

Mr. Periyis a Bath alderman; his house and garden exhibit 
the house and garden of Mr. Tattersall, enlarged. Just the 
same taste prevails, the same paltry ornaments, the same' crowd 
of buildings, the same unmeaning decorations, and the same im- 
successful attempts at making something of no thin g. 

They kept us .half an hour in the garden, while they were 
preparing for our reception in the house, where after' parading 
tlirough four or hve little vulgarly sho'wy closets, not rooms, we 
were conducted into a very gaudy little apartment, where the 
master of the house sat reclining on his arm, as if in contem-' 
plation, though everything conspired to show that the house and 
its inhabitants were carefully arranged for our reception. The 
bishop had sent in his name by way of gaining admission. 

The Bishop, with a gravity of demeanom* difficult to himself 
to sustain, apologised for our intrusion, and returned thanks for 
seeing the house and garden. Mr. Ferry started from his pen- 
sive attitude, and begged us to be seated, and then a curtain 
. was drawn, and w^.pbideived through a glass a pers23ective view 
of ships, boats,' and water ! This raree-show over, the maid who 
officiated as show-woman had a hint given her, and presently a 
trap-door opened, and ^up jumped a covered table, ornamented 
jndth various devices. Wlien we had expressed our delight at 
/tliis long enough to satisfy Mr. Ferry, another hint was given, 
and presently do^vn di-opped an eagle from the ceiling, whose 
talons were put into a certain hook at the top of the covering of 
the table, and when the admiration at this was over, up again 
flew the eagle, conveying in his talons the cover, and leaving 
under it a repast of cakes, sweetmeats, oranges, and jellies. 

'\^^len our raptm’cs upon this feat subsided, the maid received 
another signal, and then seated herself in an armchair, which 
presently sunlj down underground, and up in its room came a 
barber’s block, with a vast quantity of black wool on it, and a 
high head-dress. 

Tliis, you may be sure, was more applauded than all the rest : 
we were en cxtase, and having pro^rerly expressed om gratitude, 
were soon after suffered to decamp. 
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Toil mav easily believe that these sights occasioned ns a good 
merry iralk home ; indeed vre laughed all the vrar, and thought 
but little hov time vrent till ive vrere again crossing the Avon, 
when we were reminded of it by seeing the windows full of 
company. 

This was the worst part of the story. 21js. Thiale was in 
horrid confusion : hut as the Bishop gave her absolution, her 
apologies were very gpodnaturedly accepted in general. But 
Mrs. ’Bj'ion, half-affironted, had decamped before we returned ; 
and Idr. Travell, the beau, look^ very grim at this breach of 
etiquette, and made his bow Just after we retumed. But what 
was to me most vexatious, was finding that Mrs. Garter had 
been waiting for ns ne.ar an homr. The loss of her company I 
most sincerdy regretted, because it was irretrievable, as she was 
to leave Bath nest day. 

The rest of the party waiting consisted of Miss Cooper, 
^ Miss^ B. and Harriet Bowdler, Miss Sharp, who is always with 
Mis. Carter; 2Jrs. Lamhart, and my gentle Mend Augusta. 
The two latter had been to Spring Gardens in search of us, 
where they had drunk tea, hut we were then at Mr. Ferry’s. 

As soon as the general apologies were over. Miss Cooper, who 
knew my earnest desire of being introduced to Mrs. Garter, 
kindly -came up to me, and taking my hand, led metohervener- 
.able Mend, and told her who I was. !Mrs. Carter arose, and re- 
ceived me with a smiling air of benevolence that more thnTi 
miswered all my expectations of her. She is really a noble- 
looking woman ; I never saw age so gracefiil in the female sex 
yet ; her whole face seems to beam with goodne^, piety, and 
philanthiopy. 

She told me she had lately seen some rdations of mine atMirs. 
-Old’s, who had greatly delighted her hy their musical talents — 
meaning, I found, Mr. Barney and our Etty ; and she said some- 
thing further in their praise, and of the pleasure they Lad given 
lier ; but as I was standing in a large circle, all Inn king on, and 
.as I kept her standing, I hardly could understand what she said, 
.and soon after retumed to my seat. 

She scarce-stayed three minutes longer. "When she had lefi; 
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tlie room, I eotild not forbear following ber to tlie bead of tbe 
Stab’S, on tbe pretence of biquiring for ber cloak. She then 
turned round to me, and looldng at me with an air of much 
lundness, said, “Miss Burney, I bave been greatly obbgedto you 
long before I bave seen you, and must now tbanlc you for tbe 
verj’^ great entertainment you bave given me.” 

Tliis was so imcxpected a compliment, that I was too mucli 
astonisbed to malce any answer. However, I am very proud of 
it from Mrs. Carter, and I will not fail to seek another meeting 
with ber when I return to town, — ^Avbicb I shall be able enough 
to do by means of Mss Cooper, or Miss Ord, or Mrs. Pepys. 

* * * * * 

You are, indeed, a most good and sweet gb’l for writing so- 
copiously, and you oblige and indulge me more than ,I can 
express. 

Well, after I bad read your letter, I went to tbe Belvidere, and 
made Mr. Tlnale accompany me by way of exercise, for tbe Bel- 
videre is near a mile from our bouse, and all tip bill. 

Ms. Leigh and ber fair daughter received me with their usual 
Idndness, which, indeed, is qitite affectionate, and I found with 
them Miss Harriet Bowdler and Captain Frodsliam. I nego- 
tiated matters with aU the address in my power, and softened 
Mrs. Byron’s haughty permission into a very civil invitation, 
wliicb I hoped would occasion an agreeable meeting. Captain 
Prodsham is a vciy sensible, well-bred, and pleasing young man : 
he rtliitned me many tharUvs for -my interference, and said he 
would wait upon Ms. Byron veiy speedily. 

/ We made a long visit here, as the people were mighty likeable, 
Aand then Miss Haxriet Bowdler, Miss Leigh, and Captain Prod- 
i sham accompanied us to the Parade, i.e. liome. 

\ In the evennig we all went to Mrs. Cholmley’s, wliere we met 
Ml’S. Poyntz, and were, as usual at that house, sociable, cheerful, 
iind easy. 

I Tuesd.vy. — ^Tliis mOTning, by appointment, we met a party at 
the pump-room, tliencc to proceed to Spring Gaixlens, to a 
pubbe brcaldast. Tlie follcs, however, were not to their time, 
and we sallied forth only with the addition of Miss Weston and 
]Miss Byron. 
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As soon as •wre entered tlie gardens, Augusta, who had hold of 
my arm, called out, “ Ah ! there’s the man I danced with at the 
hall ! and he plagued me to death, asking me if I liked this, and 
that, and the other, and, when I said ' l^o,’ he asked me what I 
did like 1 So, I suppose he thought me a fool, and so, indeed, I 
am : only you are so good to me that I ■wrote my sister Sophy 
word you had almost made me q^uite vain ; and she wrote to me 
t’other day a private letter, and told me how glad she was you 
were come hack, for, indeed, I had written her word I should 
he quite sick of my life here, if it was not for sometimes seeing 
you.” 

The gentleman to whom she pointed presently made up to us, 
and I found he was Captain Bouchier, the same who had rattled 
away at Mr. TVhaUey’s. He instantly joined Lliss Weston and 
consequently our party, and was in the same style of flighty 
miller}’’ as before. He seems to have a very good understand- 
ing, and very quick parts, hut he is rather too conscious of both : 
however, he was really very entertaining, and as he abided 
wholly by Miss Weston, whose delicacy gave way to gaiety and 
flash, whether she would or not, I was very glad that he made 
one among us. 

The rest of the company soon came, and were Mr. and Mrs. 
WhaUey, Mi’s. Lambart, Mrs. Aubrey, Colonel Campbell, an old 
officer and old acquaintance of Mr. Thrale, and some others, both 
male and female, whose names I know not. 

We all sat in one box, but we had three tea-makers. Miss 
Weston presided at that table to wliich I belonged, and Augusta, 
Captain Bouchier, and herself were of our set. And gay enough 
we wer4 for the careless rattle of Captain Bouchier, which paid 
no regard to the daintiness of Miss Weston, made her obliged, in 
her o'vm defence, to abate her. finery, and laugh, and rally, anti 
rail, in her turn. But, at last, I really began to fear that this 
flighty officer would bring on a serious quarrel, for, among other 
subjects he was sporting, he, linfortunately, started that of the 
Bath Easton Vase, -which he ridiculed without mercy, and yet, 
according to all I have heard of it, ■without any injustice ; hut 
Mrs. Whalley, who overheard liim, was quite irritated -with him 
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Sir John and Lady Miller are her friends, and she thought it in- 
cumbent upon her to vindicate even this vain folly, ■which she 
did weakly and warmly, wliile Captain Bouchier only laughed 
and ridiculed them the more. Mrs. Wlialley then coloured, and 
grew quite enraged, reasoning upon the -wickedness of laugliing 
at her good friends, and talking of generosity and sentiment. 
Meanwhile, he scampered from side to side, to avoid her ; laughed, 
shouted, and tried every way of braving it out ; hut was com- . 
polled at last to he serions, and enter into a solemn defence of 
his intentions, which were, he said, to ridicule the vase, not tlie 
Millers. 

In the evening we went to Mrs. -Lamhart’s ; but of that -visit, 
in which I made a very extraordinary new acquaintance, in my 
next packet ; for tins will not hold the account. 

Wednesday. — ^To go ou with Mrs. Lambart. Tlie party was 
Mr. and Mrs. Vanbrugh— the former a good sort of man— the 
latter, Captain Bouchier says, reckons herself a woman of hu- 
mour, but she kept it prodigious snug; Lord Huntingdon, a very 
deaf old lord; Sir Eobert Bigot, a very tliin old baronet; Mr. 
Tyson, a very ci-vil master of the ceremonies ; Mr. and Mrs. 

IVhite, a veiy insignificant couple ; Sir James C a bawling 

old man ; two hlisses C , a pair of tonish misses ; Mrs. 

and Miss Byron; Miss W , and certain others I loiew 

notliing of. 

Augusta Byron, according to custom, had entered into conver- 
sation with me, and we were talking about her sisters, and her 

aflairs, when Mr. E (whose name I forgot to mention) came 

to inform me that Mrs. Lambart begged to speak to me. She 

was upon a sofa with. Miss W who, it seemed, desired much 

to be introduced to me, and so I took a chair facing them. 

Miss W is 3'oung and pleasing in her appearance, not 

pretty, but agreeable in her face, and soft, gentle, and well-bred- 
in her manners. Our conversation, for some time, was upon the 
common Bath topics ; but when Mrs. Lambart left us — called to 
receive more company — we went insensibly into graver matters. 

As soon as I found, by the looks and e.\'pressions of tliis young 
lady, that she was of a lieculiar cast, I left all choice of subjects 
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to herself, determined quietly to follow as she led ; and very 
soon, and I am sure I know not how, we had for topics the follies 
and vices of mankind, and, indeed, she spared not for lashing 
them. The women she rather excused than defended, laying to 
the door of the men their faults and imperfections ; hut the men, 
she said, were aU bad — all, in one word, and without exception, 
sensualists ! 

I stared much at a severity of speech for which her softness of 
manner had' so ill-prepared me ; and she, perceiving my suiprise, 
said : 

“ I am sure I ought to apologise for spealdng my opinion to 
you — ^you, who have so just and so uncommon a knowledge of 
human nature. I have long wished ardently to have the honour 
of conversing with you ; but your party has, altogether, been 
. regarded as so formidable, that I have not had courage to 
• approach it.” 

I made — ^as what could I do else 1 — disqualifying speeches, 
and she then led to disc'oursing of happiness and misery: the 
latter she held to be the invariable lot of us all ; and " one word,” 
she added, " wo have in our language, and in all others, for which 
there is never any essential necessity, and that is — ^letxswre /” 
And her eyes filled with tears as she spoke. 

“How you amaze mel” cried I; “I have met with misan- 
thropes before, but never with so complete a one ; and I can 
hardly tliink I hear right when I see how young you are !’’ 

She then, in rather indirect terms, gave me to understand that 
she was miserable at home, and in very direct terms, that she 
was wretched abroad ; and openly said, that to affliction she was 
bom, and in affliction she must die, for that the world was so vilely 
formed as to render happiness impossible for its inhabitants. 

There was something in this freedom of repining that I could 
by no means approve, and, as I found by all her manner that she 
had a disposition to even respect whatever I said, I now grew 
very serious, and frankly told her that I could not think it con- 
sistent with either truth or religion to cherish such notions. 

“.One thing,” answered she, "there is, which I believe might 
make me happy, but for that I have no inclination : it is an 

VOL. I. 18 
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amorous disposition ; but that I do not possess. I can make 
myself no happiness by intrigue.” 

"I hope not, indeed!” cried I, almost confounded by her 
extraordinaiy notions and speeches; “but, surely, there are 
•worthier subjects of happiness attainable !” 

“ITo, I believe there are not, and the reason the men are 
happier than us, is because they are more sensual !” 

“ I would not tl^k such thoughts,” cried I, clasping my hands 
with an involuntaiy vehemence, “ for worlds !” 

The kCsses C then interrupted us, and seated themselves 

next to us ; but lEss W paid them little attention at first, 

and soon after none at all ; but, in a low voice, continued her 
discourse with me, recurring to the same subject of happiness 
and miserj’’, upon which, after again asserting the folly of ever 
hoping for the former, she made this speech : 

'v “ There may be, indeed, one moment of happiness, which must 
be t^ finding one worthy of exciting a passion which one should . 
darealj? himself. That would, indeed, be a moment worth j 
living for'MShi'JJipt can never happen — am sure, not to me — I 
the men are so lo\?\®9v^’^cious, so worthless ! Iso, there is not I 
one such to be found !” \ j 

"What a strange girl ! I ihan listen to her/ 

from surprise at all she said. 

“ If, however,” she continued, “ I had your talents, X could, 
bad as this world is, be happy in it. There is nothing, there is 
nobody I envy like you. With such resources as yours there 
can never be ennui ; the mind may always be employed, and 
always be gay ! Oh, if I could "WTite as you ■mite !” 

“ Try,” cried I, “ that is all that is wanting : try, and you -vrill 
soon do much better tilings !” 

“ Oh no ! I have tried, but I cannot succeed.” 

“ Perhaps you are too difiident. But is it possible you can be 
serious in so dreadful an assertion as that you are never happy ? 
Are you sure that some real misfortune would not show you that 
your present misery is imaginary ?” 

“I don’t know,” answered she, looking down, " perhaps it is so 
— ^but in that case, ’tis a misery so much the harder to be cured.” 
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" You surprise me more and more," cried I j "is it possible 
you can so rationally see the disease of a disordered imagination, 
and yet allow it such power over your mind 1” 

“Yes, for it is the only source from wliich I draw any shadow 
of felicity. Sometimes when in the country, I give way to my 
imagination, for whole days, and then I forget the world and its 
cares, and feel some enjoyment of existence.” 

' " TeU me what is then your notion of felicity ? "Whither does 
your castle-huUdiug carry you ?” 

“ Oh, quite out of the world — know not where, but I am sur- 
rounded with sylphs, and I forget everything besides.” 

“ "Well, you are a most extraordinary character, indeed ; I must 
confess I have seen nothing like you !” 

“ I hope, however, I shall find something like myself, and, like 
the magnet rolling in the dust, attract some metal as I go.” 

“ That you may attract what you please, is of all things the 
most likely ; but if you wait to be happy for a friend resembling 
yourself, I shall no longer wonder at your despondency.” 

" Oh !” cried she, raising her eyes in ecstasy, " could I find such 
a one ! — male or female — for sex would be indifferent to me. 
"Witli such a one I would go to live directly,” 

I half laughed, but was perplexed in my own mind whether 
to be sad or merry at such a speech. 

“But then,” she continued, “after making, should I lose such 
a friend, I woidd not survive.” 

“ Not survive ?” repeated I, “what can you mean ?” 

She looked down, but said nothing. 

“ Surely you cannot mean,” said I, very gravely indeed, “ to 
put a violent end to your life ?” 

“I should not,” she said, again looking up, “hesitate a mo- 
ment.” 

I was quite thunderstruck, and for some time could not say a 
word ; but when I did spealc, it was in a style of exliortation so 
serious and earnest, that I am ashamed to write it to, you, lest 
you should think it too much. 

She gave me an attention that was even respectful, but when 
I irrged her to tell me by what right she thought herself entitled 

18—2 
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to rttsTi unlicensed on eternity, she said, “ By the right of believing 
I shall be extinct.” » 

I really felt horror-struck. 

" Wliere, for Heaven’s sake,” I cried, “ where have you picked 
up such dreadful reasoning ?” 

“ In Hume,” said she ; “ I have read liis Essays repeatedly.” 

“ I am sorry to find they have power to do so much mischief. 
Tou should not have read them, at least till a man eq[ual to 
Hume in abih’ties had answered him. Have you read any more 
infidel writers ?” 

" Tes, Bolingbroke, the divinest of aU ivriters.” 

“ And do you read nothing upon the right side ?” 

“ Yes, the Bible, till I was sick to death of it, every Simday 
evening to my mother.” 

“ Have you read Beattie on the ‘ Immutabilify of Truth’ ?” 

“Ho.” 

“ Give me leave, then, to recommend it to you. After Hume’s 
Essays you ought to read it. And even for lighter reading, if 
you were to look at Mason’s ‘Elegy on Lady Coventry,’ it might 
be of no disser\dce to you.” 

And then I could not forbear repeating to her from that beau- 
tiful poem : 

“ Yet, know, vain sceptics, know, th’ Almighty Mind 
Who breathed on man a portion of His fire, 

Bade his free soul, by earth nor time confined, 

To Heaven, to immortality, aspire ! 

“ Nor shall the pile of hope, His mei-ey rear’d. 

By vain philosophy be e’er destroyed. 

Eternity— by all, or wish’d, or fear’d, 

Shall be by all, or suffer’d or enjoyed.” 

Tliis was the chief of our conversation, which indeed made an 
impression upon me I shall not easily get rid of. A young and 
agreeable infidel is even a shocking sight, and Avith her romantic, 
flighty, and unguarded turn of mind, what could happen to her 
that could give suiprise ? 

Poor misguided girl ! I heartily indeed wish she was in good 
bands. She is in a very dangerous situation, with ideas so loose 
of reh'gion, and so enthusiastic of love. Wliat, indeed, is there 
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to restrain an infidel, Tivho lias no belief in a future' state, from 
sin and evil of any sort ? 

Before we left lifts. Lambart, Mrs. BjTon took me aside to 
beg I "would go and make lier peace ■witli Captain Frodsbam. 
Droll enough to have the tables so turned. She feared, she 
said, that she had offended him by certain unfortimate reflections 
she had inadvertently cast upon some officers to whom he 
was related. Hie particulai-s would but tire you ; but I readily 
■undertook the commission, and assured her I was certain such 
condescension on her part would make the cajitain all her own. 
Augusta,' with her usual sweetness, lamented seeing so little 

of me, as liEss W had occupied me solely; but said she did 

not wonder, and had no right to complain, as she wished to do 
the same. She is, indeed, quite romantic in her partiality. 

TatmsnAY, — In the morning I ■walked to' the Belvidere, to 
execute my commission. Captain Frodsham I met at Mrs. 
Leigh’s, and began my treaty of peace, but soon found he had 
taken no ofience, but, on the contraiy, had been much charmed 
■with Mrs. Byron’s conversation and vivacity. I had therefore 
soon done, and having spent an hour with them very agreeably, 
I proceeded to Mrs. BjTon, to tell her the success of the negotia- 
tion. Augusta waffied back "with me, but on the South Parade 

we met Miss C , who joined me, and then the bashful 

Augusta would not go another step, but hastily shook my hand 
and ran away. 

At night, however, we met again, as we had a party at home, 
consisting of the Byrons, Dean of Ossoiy, hits, and Charlotte 
Lewis, Mrs. Lambart, and Dr. Finch. 

Dr. Finch is a tall, large, rather handsome, smiling, and self- 
complacent clergyman. He talked veiy much of an old lady 
here aged ninety, who was very agreeable, and upon inquiry I 
found she was Mrs. Ord’s mother, Mrs. Dellingham. I could not 
forbear •wishing to see her, and then Dr. Finch, "who lodges in the 
same house "vvith her, was very pressing to introduce me to her. 
I could not agree to so abrupt an intrusion, but I did not object 
to his making overtures for such a meeting, as my affection and 
respect for Mrs. Ord made me extiemdy -wish to see her mother. 
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Friday, — Early this momiiig I received my Susan’s second 
paclcet of this second Bath journey. The remaining account of 
the wAserere concert is very entertaining, and Eauzzini’s badinage 
diverted me much. 

I have nobody to tell you of here that you care a fig for, hut 
not caiing, you may sometimes have a chance of being diverted, 
— so on I go. 

This morning, by appointment, I was to breakfast -with Mss 
Leigh. Just as I came to the pump-room, I met M. and Mrs. 
Cholmley. The latter shook hands with me, and said she shoidd 
leave Bath in a day or two. I was very sorry for it, as she is a 
real loss to me. On, then, I jiosted, and presently before me I 
perceived Lord Midgrave. As I was rather hurried, I meant to 
take an adroit turn to pass liim, but he was in a fiisky humour, 
and danced before me from side to side to stop me, saying, 
“ Why, where now, where are you posting so fast ?” 

I then halted, and we talked a Ettle taUc of the Thrales, of the 
weather, &c., and then finding he was at his old trick of standing 
stiU before me, without seeming to have any intention we should 
separate, though I did not find he had anything more to say, I 
rather abruptly wished him good morning and whisked off. 

I had, however, only gone another street ere I again encoun- 
tered him, and then we both laughed, and he waUced on with me. 
He himself lives at the Behddere, and very good-humomedly 
made my pace liis, and chatted with me aU the way, till I stopped 
at Mrs. Leigh’s. Oiu’ confabulation, however, was aU about Bath 
matters and people, and, therefore, will not bear writing, though 
I assure you it was pretty enough, and of half a mile’s length. 

In the evening was the last ball expected to be at Bath this 
season, and, tlierefore, knoiving we could go to no other, it was 
settled we should go to this. Of our party were Mrs. Byron and 
Augusta, Miss Philips, and Qiarlotte Lewis. 

Mrs. Byron was placed at the upper end of the room by Mr. 
Tyson, because she is honourable, and her daughter next to her ; 

I, of course, tlie lowest of our party ; but the moment Mr. Tyson 
had arranged us, Augusta arose, and nothing would satisfy her 
but ta kin g a seat not only next to, but below me ; nor could I, 
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for my life, got the heller of thc.afieclioiiate Immilily with which 
.*!he quite supplicated me to bo content. She was soon after fol- 
lowed by Captain Brisbane, a young ofiicer who had met her in 
Spring Gardens, and seemed much stnick \vilh her, and was now 
pi-osontcd to her by !Mr. Tyson for her partner. 

Captain Brisbane is a ver}- pretty sort of young man, but did 
not much enliven us. Soon after I perceived Captain Bouehier, 
wlio, after talking some lime with Sirs. Thnile, and various 
jiartie.'!, made up to ns, and upon Augusta’s being cjrlled upon to • 
dance a minuet, look lier place, and began a very lively sort of 
chit-chat. 

Just before she went to dance her minuet, upon my admiring 
her bouquet, which was the most beautiful in the loom, she tore 
from it the oulj' l.wo moss-roses in it, and so spoilt it aU before 
her exhibition, merely that I might have the best of it. 

Country’ dances were now jirejKiring, and Captain Boucliier 
asked me for the honour of my hand, but I had previously re- 
solved not to dance, and, therefore, declined his ofl'er. But he 
took, of the sudden, a fancy to prate with me, and therefore 
budged not after the refusal. 

lie told me this was the woi-st ball for company there had^ 
been the whole season ; and, with a nricked laugh that was too 
significant to be misunderstood, said, “ And, as you have been to 
no other, perhaps you will give tliis for a specimen of a Bath 
ball r* 

He told me he had ver}’ lately met with Hannah More, and 
then mentioned Mra. Montagu and Mrs. Garter^ whence he took 
occasion to say most high and fine things of the ladies of the 
present ago, — their -uTitings, and talents ; and I soon fomid he 
had no small reverence for us blue-stockings. 

About this time, Charlotte, who had confessedly dressed her- 
self for dancing, but whose pretty face had by some means been 
overlooked, drawled towards us, and asked me why I would not 
dance ? 

“ I never intended it,” said I ; " but I hoped to have seen j^u.” 

“ No,” said she, yawning, “ no more shall I, — don’t choose it.” 

” Don^’t you ?” said Captain Bouehier, drily, “ why not ?” 
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“ Why, because I don’t like it.” 

“ 0 fie !” cried he ; “ consider how cruel that is.” 

“ I must consider myself,” said she, pertly ; "for I don’t choose 
to heat myself tliis hot weather.” 

Just then, a yoimg man came forward, and requested her hand. 
She coloured, looked excessively silly, and walked olf with bim 
to join the dancers. 

When, between the dances, she came oiu* way, he plagued her, 
d la Sir Clement. 

"Well,” cried he, " so you have been dancing this hot night ! 
I thought you would have considered yourself better ?” 

" Oh,” said she, “ I could not help it — had much rather not; 
— ^it was quite disagreeable to me.” 

" ITo, no, — pardon me there 1” said he maliciously ; “ I saw plea- 
sure dance first in 3'our eyes ; I never saw you look more de- 
lighted : you were quite the queen of smiles !” 

She looked as if she could have killed him : and yet, from 
giddiness and good-humour, was compelled to join in the laugh. 

After this we went to tea. Wlien that was over, and we all 
returned to the ball-room. Captain Bouchier followed me, and 
again took a seat next mine, which he kept, without once moving, 
the whole night. 

Before we broke up, this Captain asked me if I should be at 
the play next night ? — “ Yes,” I could not but say, as we had had 
places taken some time ; but I did not half like it, for his manner 
of asking plainly implied, " If you go, why I will !” 

Wlien we made our exit, he saw me safe out of the rooms, with 
as much attention as if we had actually been partners. As we 
were near home we did not get into chairs ; and Mr. Travell 
joined us in our walk. 

*‘Why, what a fiirtation !” cried Mrs. Thrale; "why, Burney, 
this is a man of taste ! — ^Pray, klr. Travell, will it do ? What 
has he 1” 

“ Twenty thousand pormds, ma’am,” answered the beau. 

“ 0 ho ! has he so ? — ^WeU, weU, we’ll think of it.” 

Binding her so facetious, I determined not to acquaint her with 
the query concerning the play, knowing that, if I did, and he 
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nppc;u-c(l there, ?he 'vvoulcl he outrageous iu juem'meut. She is 
« most dear creature, hut never restrains lier tongue in anything, 
nor, indeed, any of her feelings : — she laughs, cries, scolds, sports, 
rcjisous, makes fun, — does cverytliing she has an inclination to 
do, vrithout any study of pnulonce, or thought of blame ; and, 
pure and artless as is this character, it often draws both herself 
and others into scrapes which a little discretion would avoid. 
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No-Popery Riots — Danger of Mr. Thrale from the Riots — ^Precipitate 
Retreat — Letters from Miss Burney —Public Excitement — ^Riots at 
Bath — Salisbury — Mr. Thrale's House attacked — Letters from Dr. 
Burney and Mrs. Thrale — ^Description of the Riots — ^Brighton Society 
— Conclusion of the Riots — Letters from Miss Burney — Pacchierotti 
— ^A Dinnei’-party at Dr. Burney’s— Lord Sandudch — Captain Cook’s 
Journal — ^Letter from Mrs. Thrale — Brighton Society — Grub-street 
• — Miss Burney to Mrs. .Thrale — Dangerous Times— A Dinner- 
party at Dr. Burney’s — A Visit to Dr. Johnson — Miss Biimey and Dr. 
Johnson in Grub-street — Bon of IMmund Burke— A Female Rattle — 
Johnson’s Lives of the Poets — Streatham Diaiy resumed — ^Brighton — 
Lady Hesketh — ^Lady Shelley — A Juvenile Musician — ^Dangerous Ill- 
ness of Mr. Thrale — Drj Johnson and Mr. Murphy — Lady Ladd — 
Letters — Sheridan’s “Ciiiic” — “Evelina” in the Bodleian Library — 
Promotion — Chit'chat. 1 


Bat)i Diary resmned. 

June. — I feel myself incjlined, my dearest Susy, to do nothing 
now hut write to you ; and so many packets do I owe you, that 
Zc devoir liere joins I’incljmation. 

I left off -with Friday’s 
Saturday morning I i ipent in visiting. 

At dinner we had Mrj i. Lamhart and Colonel CampbelL All 
the discourse was uponf Augusta Byron’s having made a con- 
quest of Captain Brisbane, and the match was soon concluded, 
upon, — at least, they all allowed it would he decided this night, 
when she was to go witli us to the play ; and if Captain Brisbane • 
was there, why then he was in for it, and the thing was done. 
Well — ^Augusta cam.'e at the usual time; Colonel Campbell 
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took leave, but Mrs. Lambart accompanied us to the play : and 
in the lobby, the first object ve sa\r vas Captain Brisbane. He 
immediately adTOnced to us, and, joining our parf^’^, folloured us 
to oiu’ box. 

Hothing could equal the wickedness of IMrs. Thrale and Mrs. 
Lambart ; they smiled at each other with such significance ! for- 
tunately, however, Augusta did not observe them. 

Well, we took oiir seats, and Captain Brisbane, by getting into 
the next box, on a line with ours, placed himself next to Augusta : 
but, hardly had Mis. Thmle and Lambart composed their faces, ere 
I heard tlie box-door open. Ever}’’ one looked round but me, and 
I had reasons for avoiding such curiositj’’, — treasons well enough 
founded, for instantly grins, broader than before, widene'd the 
mouths of the two married ladies, wliile even Miss Thrale began 
a titter that half choked her, and Augusta, nodding to me with 
an arch smirk, said, “ Miss Burney, I wish you joy 1” 

To be sure I could have no doubt who entered, but, very inno- 
cently, I demanded of them all the cause of their mirth. They 
scrupled not explaining themselves ; and I found my caution, 
in not mentioning the quei^' that had been put to me, availed 
me nothing, for the Captain was already a marked man in my 
sendee ! 

He placed himself exactly behind me, but very quietly and 
silently, and did not, for some minutes, speak to me ; afterwards 
however, he did a little, — e.xceptwhen my favomite Mr. Lee, who 
acted Old Hoival, in "Douglas,” was on the stage, and then he 
was strictly silent. I am in no cue to write our discourse ; but 
it was pleasant and entertaining enough at the time, and his ob- 
sen*ations upon the play and the pkyers were lively and comical 
But I was prodigiously worried by my own party, who took 
every opportunity to inquire how I was entertained, and so forth, 
— and to snigger. 

Two yoimg ladies, who seemed about eighteen, and sat above 
us, were so much shocked by the death of Douglas, that they 
both burst into a loud fit of roaring, like little children, — ^and - 
sobbed on, afterwards, for almost half the farce ! I was quite - 
astonished ; and Miss Weston complained that they really diai-’ '' 
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tirrbed her sorrows ; but Captain Bouchier was higlily diverted, 
and went to give them comfort, as if they had been babies, 
telling them it was all over, and that they need not cry any 
more. 

Sunday. — ^In the morning, after church-time, I spent an hour 
or two in looking over the abbey church, and reading epitaphs, — 
among which, Garrick’s on Quin was much the best. 

In the afternoon I called upon the Leighs, to take leave, as 
they were going from Bath next day. 

Brom them I went to Mrs. Byron’s, where the Thrales were 
already, and a large party : Lord Mulgrave, kfrs. Vanbmgh, Mrs. 
Lambart, Captains Brisbane and Brodsham, Beau Travell, Mr. 
Tyson, the Hon. Mr. Wyndham, brother to Lord Egremont, and 
Mr. Chadwick. 

Monday. — After breakfast, Banny Bowdler called upon me, 
and we were tite-a-tete aU the morning. She is an extraordinary 
good tite-dr-tite, and I did not think her the less agreeable, I 
suppose, for tdliag me that Mrs. Carter had condescended to 
speak of me in very flattering terms since our meeting. 

She told me also that Miss Leigh is soon to be married to 
Captain Brodsham. I am very glad of it, as they seem very 
deserving of each other, and wiU make a most agreeable and 
sensible pair. 

■ In the evening we were at the Vanbrughs’, where we met 

Mr., Airs., and Miss Gr all three mighty tonish folks : the 

Mr. in a common and heavy way, the Mrs. in an insolent, over- 
bearing way, and the Miss in a shy, proud, stiff way. Also the 
good-hmnoured Dr. Maningham, and Mrs. and Miss ditto, of no 
characters apparent; Miss Jones, an ugly, sensible, resen'ed 
woman ; her father — ^I know not what ; Mr. Tom Pitt, a prosing, 
conceited man of fashion, and sense to boot; Mrs. Lambart, 
Mrs. Byron, and some others I know not. 

All the early part of the evening ]\Iiss Thrale and I sat to-, 
gether ; but afterwards Mrs. Thrale, who was at another part of 
the room, called me over, and said: 

“ Come, Miss Burney, come and teU Mrs. Lambart about these 
green rcmls at Clifton.” 
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And so saying, she gave me Iiev scat, \rhieh was between iVIrs. 
Lambavt and Mrs. B 3 Ton, and Avalked away to other folks. 

I found they had all been laughing about some house upon 
Clifton HiU with green rails, wliich Mrs. Lambart vowed was 
Mrs. Bcaximont's, and said she was sure I must have meant it 
should seem such; and a sportively complimentaty conversation 

took place, and lasted till Mrs. Gr , ha\’ing cut out at cards, 

with an air of tonish stateliness approached us, and seating her- 
self by Mi: 3. Lambart, and nearly opposite to me, fixed her eyes 
on my face, and examined it with a superb dignity of assurance 
that made me haKlly know what I said, in my answers to Sirs. 
Lambart and Mre. BjTon. 

IIa^^ng looked in silence till she was tired, in which I must 
own I felt some S 3 'mpathy, she whispered Mrs. Lambart, 

" Is that Miss Burnej* ?” 

" Tcs,"re- whispered j\Ir3.Lambart ;“shallIintroduoe herto you?” 
“No, no," answered she, “I can do that well enough.” 

This, -though aU in verj' low voices, I was too near not to 
hear; and I began to feel monstrous glumpy upon tliis last 
speech, which indeed was impertinent enough. 

Soon after, this liigh ladj’’ said : 

“Were j'ou ever in Bath before, liliss Bui-ney ?” 

“ Yes, ma’am,” I replied, very diyly ; and to show how little I 
should stoop the lower for her airs, I instantly went on taUang 
with Mrs. B^Ton, -arithout allowing her an opportunity for the 
conference she seemed opening. Characters of this sort always 
make mo as proud as thej’' are themselves ; while the a^^dity 
with which oMi-s; Bjtou honours, and the kindness with which 
Mrs. Thrale delights me, makes me ready to kiss even the dust 
that falls from their feet. 

Having now, therefore, reanimated mj' courage, I took a fit of 
talking, and made mj’ own part good, and then I less minded her 
busy ej-es, which never a moment spared me. 

This lasted till Mrs. Thrale again joined us, and sat down 

next to Mrs. G ^ who, in a few minutes, said to her in a 

whisper: 

“ She is just what I have heard — I like her vastly.” 
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This quite amazed me, for her wliisper was unavoidably 
heard by me, as we all sat cheek by jowl ; and presently she 
repeated with yet more earnestness : 

“ I lilce her of all things.” 

“Yes, she is a sweet creature indeed,” answered my dear 
puffer, “ and I am sure I love her dearly.” 

Afterwards, she asked Mrs. Thrale a hundred questions con- 
cerning Dr. Johnson, with an air and an abruptness that pro- 
voked her so she could hardly answer her; and when Mrs. Lam- 

bart again hinted at the green rads, Mrs. G , looking at me 

with a smde, the softest she coidd assume, said ; 

“I am a great admirer of ‘Evelina’ — think it has very 
great merit.” 

And I dare say she thought the praise of Dr. Johnson had 
never been half so flattering to me. 

Tuesday evening we spent at the Dean of Ossory’s. We met 
no company there but Dr. Finch, who appointed the next morn- 
ing for presenting me to Mrs. Dellingham. (N.B. I hope I have 
mentioned this doctor is married, otherwise you may be justly 
and cruelly alarmed for my reputation.) 

Wednesday. — Dr. Finch called in the morning, and escorted 
me to Mrs. DeUingham’s. 

Mrs. Dellingham is said to be ninety and more ; I, therefore, 
expected to wallc up to her easy-chair and bawl out in her ear, 
“ Ma’am, your servant but no such thing happened ; to my 
great surprise, she met at the door of the drawing-room, took my 
hand, welcomed me very politely, and led me to the best seat at 
the upper end of the room. She is a very venerable and cheer- 
ful old gentlewoman, walks well, hears readily, is almost quite 
upright, and very chatty and well bred. 

My discourse, as you may imagine, was all of Mrs. Ord : but 
Dr. Finch took care it should not be much, as he is one of those 
placid prosers who are never a moment silent. 

As soon as I had returned home, Charlotte L called, and 

the little gig told aU the quanuls and all les mallieurs of the 
domestic life she led in her family, and made them all ridiculous, 
without meaning to make herself so. 
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She was but just gone, when I was again called down to Miss 
Weston — ^nobody else at home : and then I was regaled with a 
character equally ludicrous, hut much less entertaining, for 
nothing would she talk of hut “dear nature,” and nothing abuse 
but “odious affectation!” She really would be too had for the 
stage, for she is never so content as when drawing her own 
character for other people’s, as if on purpose to make one sick of 
it. She begged, however, for my town direction, and talked in 
high strains of the pleasm’e she should have in visiting me. But 
in London we can manage those matters better. She - was to 
leave Bath next day. 

hlrs. WliaUey also called potw prendre congi, and made much 
invitation to her country-seat for us. 

In the evening, we aU went to Mrs. Lambart’s, where we met 
the Grrenvilles, Byrons, "Vanbrughs, Captain Brisbane, Messrs. 
Chadwicke, Travell, and Wyndham, Miss Philips, Lady Dorothy 
Inglish, Lord Cunningham, and various others. But I have no 
time for particulars, and, as I shall, perhaps, see few of them any 
more, no indmatibn, 

. Thtjesday, J une 8. — ^We went to Bath Easton- Mrs. Lambart 
went with us. 

The house is charmingly situated, well fitted up, convenient, 
xind pleasant, and not large, but commodious and elegant. Thurs- 
day is still their public day for company, though the business of 
the Vase is over for this season. 

The room into which we were conducted was so much crowded 
we could hardly make our way. Lady ililler came to the door, 
■and, as she had first done to the rest of us, took my hand, and 
led me up to a most prodigious fat old lady, and introduced me 
to her. This was Mrs. Biggs, her ladyship’s mother, who seems 
to have Bath Easton and its owners under her feet. 

I was smiled upon with a graciousness designedly marked, and 
seemed most tmcommonly welcome. Mrs. Biggs looked as if she 
could have shouted for joy at sight of me! She is mighty 
merry and facetious. Sir John was very quiet, but very civil 

I saw the place appropriated for the Vase, but at this time it 
was removed. As it was hot. Sir John Miller offered us to walk 
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Beau Travell bas spoken very highly of me! So my fame is 

now made, and Mrs. G , who had passed me when she 

entered the room at Bath Easton, while I was engaged in con- 
versation with Lady Miller, afterwards suddenly came up, and 
with a look of equal surprise and pleasure at sight of me, most 
graciously and smilingly addressed me. My coldness in return to 
all these sickening, heartless, foTt-led'people, I tiy not to repress, 
though to treat them with such respect as their superior stations 
fairly claim, I would not for the world neglect 

Some time after, while I was talking with Miss "W and 

Harriet Bowdler, Mrs. Biggs came up to us, and with an ex- 
pression of comical admiration, fixed her eyes upon me, and for 
some time amused herself with apparently watching me. Mrs. 
Lamhart, who was at cards, turned round and hegged me to give 
her her cloak, for she felt rheumatic ; I could not readily find 
it, and, after looking some time, I was obliged to give her my 
own ; but while I was hunting, Mrs. Biggs followed me, laugh- 
ing, nodding, and looking much delighted, and every now and 
then saying : 

" That’s right, Evelina \ — ^Ah, look for it, Evelina ! — ^Evelina 
always did so — she always looked for people’s cloaks, and was 
oblimns and well bred I” 

I giiimed a little to be sure, but tried to escape her, by again 

getting between Miss W and Harriet Bowdler; but Mrs. 

Bi^s still kept opposite to me, expressing from time to time, by 
uplifted hands and eyes, comical applause. 

Harriet Bowdler modestly mumbled some praise, but addressed 
it to hliss Thrala I begged a truce, and retired to a chair in a 

comer, at the request of Miss W , to have a tefe-d-tite, for 

w^hich, however, her strange levity gave me no great desire. 

She begged to know if I had written anythmgelse. I assured 
her never. 

“ The ‘ Sylph,’ ” said she, “lam told, was yoms.” 

“ I had nothing at all to do with that or anything else that 
ever was published but ' Evelina you, I suppose, read the ‘Sylph' 
for its' name’s sake ?’’ 

“Ho; I never read novels — hate them; I never read 

VOL. L 19 
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‘Evelina’ till I "was quite persecuted by hearing it talked of. 
‘Sir Charles Grandison’ I tried once, but could not bear it; Sir 
Charles for a lover! no lover for me! for a guardian or the 
trustee of an estate, he might do very well — ^but for a lover!” 

“Wliat — when he bows upon your hand ! would not that do ?” 

She kept me by her side for a full hour, and we again talked 
over our former conversation : and I inquired what first led her 
to seeking infidel books ? 

“ Pope,” she said ; he was himself a deist, she believed, and 
his praise of Bolingbroke made her mad to read his books, and 
then the rest followed easily. 

Sire also gave me an account of her private and domestic h'fe; 
of her misery at home, her search of dissipation, and her incapa- 
bility of happiness. 

Poor ^rl ! I am really sorry* for her ; she has strong and lively 
parts, but I think her in the high road of lasting destructiom 
And she thinks about religion only to persuade herself there is 
none. I recommended to her all the good books I could think 
of, and scrupled not to e.xpress warmly and most seriously my 
surprise and horror at her way of thinking. It was easy to me 
to see that she attended to my opinions with curiosity, and yet 
easier to discover that had she not respected me as the author of 
a book she happened to be fond of, she would have rallied them 
unmercifully ; however, tliat consideration gave weight to what 
I said, and evidently disposed her to be pleased with me. 

Our conversation would have lasted till leave-taking, but for 
our being interrupted by Miss Miller, a most beautiful little girl 
of ten years old. 

Miss W — — begged her to sing jas a French song. She 
coquetted, but Mr.s. Biggs came to us/and said if I wished it, I 
did her granddaughter great honour/and she insisted upon her 
obedience. The little gii-l laughed ( and complied, and we went 
into another room to hear her, followed by tlie Misses CaldweU. 
She sung in a pretty childish manne)^ enough. 

When we became more intimate, she said : 

" Ma’am, I have a great favour jto request of you, if you 
please !” 
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I "begged to faaow what it was, and assured her I woidd grant 
it ; and, to he out 'of the way of these misses, I led her to tlie 
window. 

“ Ma’am,” said the little gu*l, " will yon then he so good as to 
tell me where Evelina is now 1” 

I was a little surprised at the question, and told her I had not 
lieard lately. 

“0 ma’am, hut I am siu« you know!” cried she, "for you 
know you UTote.it ! and mamma was so good as to let me hear 
her read it; and pray, ma’am, do teE me where she is? and 
whether Mis s Branghton and Miss Polly went to see her when 
she was maiiied to Lord Orville 1” 

I promised her I would inquire, and let her know. 

" And pray, ma’am, is Madame Duval with her now ?” 

And seveml other questions she asked me, xnth a childish sim- 
plicity that was very diverting. She took the whole for a tone 
story, and was quite eager to know what was become of all the 
people. And when I said I would inquire, and teU her when 
we next met, 

“Oh, hut, ma’am,” she said, “had not you better write it 
down, because then there would he more of it, you know ?” 

She told me repeatedly how sorry she was that I had not come 
to Bath Easton in " Vase” time, and how sorry her mamma had 
■ been. 

"When we were coming away, and Lady Miller and Sir John 
had both taken very civil leave of me, I' curtseyed in pass- 
ing J'frs. Biggs, and__ she rose, and called after me — " Set about 
another !” 

"When we came home, our newspaper ificcounts of the tumults 
in town, with Lord George Goirion and his mob, alarmed us very 
much ; but we had stni no notion of the real danger you were 
all in. - 

ERTDAr . — We drank tea with the Bowdlers, and met Captain 
Prodsham. Panny Bowdler congratulated me very wickedly 
upon my initiation at Bath Easton. At our return home we 
were informed a mob was srurormding a new Eoman Catholic 

19—2 
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chapel. At first we disbelieved it, but jn’esently one of the 
servants came and told us they were knocking it to pieces ; and 
in haK an hour, looldng out of our windows, we saw it in flames ! 
and listening, we heard loud and ^dolent shouts ! 

I shall write no particular’s ; the hoirible subject you have had 
more than -your share of. Mrs. Thralo and I sat up till four 
o’clock, and waUced about the Parades, and at two we went •svith 
a large party to the spot, and saw the beautiful new building 
consuming; the mob then were all quiet — aU still and silent, 
and everybody seemed but as spectators. 

Saturday morning, to my inexpressible concern, brought me 
no letters from town, and my uneasiness to liear from you made 
me quite wretched. Mrs. Thrale had letters from Sir Pliilip' 
Clerke and Mr. Perkins, to acquaint her that her town-house 
had been three times attacked, but was at last saved by guards, 
— ^her children, plate, money, and valuables all removed. Streat- 
ham also threatened, and emptied of all its furniture. 

The same morning also we saw a Bath and Bristol paper, in 
which Mr. Thrale was asserted to be a papist. Tliis villainous 
falsehood terrified us even for his personal safety, and Mrs. 
Tlnale and I agreed it was best to leave Bath directly, and 
travel about the country. 

She left to me the task of acquainting Mr. Tlnale vath these 
particulars, being herseK too much disturbed to be capable of 
such a task. I did it as well as I could, and succeeded so far 
that, by being lightly told of it, he treated it lightly, and bore it 
with much steadiness and composure. We then soon settled to 
decamp. 

We had no time nor spirits 'pour prendre cong6 stuff, but de- 
termined to call upon the Bowdlers and Miss Cooper. They 
were all sorry to part, and hliss Cooper, to my equal surprise 
and pleasure, fairly made a declaration of her passion for me, 
assuring me she had never before talcen so great a fancy to a 
new acquaintance, and beginning warmly the request I meant to 
make myself, of continuing our intimacy in town. I am sure I 
think so highly of her, that I shall be well pleased to attend to 
this injunction. 
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Fvcni Miss F. Burney to JDr. Burney. 

Enth, June 9, 1780. 

My deabest Sir, 

How are you ? wliere are you ? and what is to come 
next? These are the questions I ain dj'ingwith anxiety to have 
daily announced. The accounts from town are so frightful, that 
I am uneasy, not only for the city at large, but for eveiy in- 
dividual I Icnow in it. I hope to Heaven that ere you receive 
this, all will be once more quiet ; but till we hear that it is so, I 
cannot be a moment in peace. 

Does this martial law confine you quite to the house ? Folks 
here say that it must, and that no business of any kind can be 
transacted. Oh, what dreadful times ! Yet I rejoice extremely 
that the opposition membei’s liave fared little better than the 
ministerial. Had such a mob been confirmed friends of either 
or of any paily, I thinlc the nation must have been at their dis- 
posal; for if headed by popular or sldlful leaders, who and what 
coidd have resisted them ? — I mean, if they are as formidable as 
we ai'e here told. 

Dr. Johnson has written, to Mi-s. . Thrale, without even men- 
tioning the existence of this mob ; perhaps at this very moment 
he tliiniis .it " a humbug upon the imtion," as George Bodens 
called the parliament. 

A private letter to B\ill, the bookseller, brought word tliis 
.momiag that much slaughter has been made by the militaty 
among the mob. Never, I am sure, can any set of wretches less 
deserve quarter or pity ; yet it is impossible not to shudder at 
hearing of their destruction. Nothing less, however, would do ; 
they were too outrageous and powerful for civil power. 

But what is it they want ? who is going to turn papist ? who 
indeed, is thinking in an alarming way of rdigion — tliis pious 
mob, and George Gordon excepted ? 

I am very anxious indeed about our dear Etty. Such dis- 
turbance in her neighbourhood I fear must have greatly terrified 
her.; and I am sure she is not in a situation or state of health to 
bear terror. I. have written and begged to hear from her. 
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All tlic stagc-coaclu‘5 that come in1f> Bath from Ixmdon are 
challcccl over 'with j!Co Boperj*,” and Dr. Harrinijtoii called here 
just no'vr, and saj'S the same was chalked this imiming upon his 
door, and is scrawled in several places about the totvn. Wagers 
have been laid that the x>opi.sh chaj)cl here will be pulled or 
burnt down in a few days; but I believe not a word of the 
matter, nor do T find that anylmdy i.s at all alarmed. Bath, 
indeed, ought to be hold sacred as a suncfnaij' for invalids ; and 
1 doubt not but the news of the firing in town will prevent all 
tiunults ont of it. 

Now, if, after all the intolerable provocation given by the uioh, 
after all the leniency and forheamnee of the ministry, and after 
the shrinking of the minority, we shall hy-and-by hear that tins 
firing was a nia.ssacie — ^^vill it not he villainous and horrible ? 
And vet as soon as safety is secured — thoueh this means 

alone all now agiee it can he secured — nothing would less sur- 
IM'isc me than to hear the seekers of jiopulaiity make tins asser- 
tion. 

Will 3 'ou, dear sir, beg Charlotte to answer this letter by your 
directions, and tell me how the world goes ? We are sure here 
of hearing too much or too little. ^Ir. Gromille sajrs he knows 
not Avhether anything can be done to Lord Geoi^c: and that 
quite shocks me, as it is certain that, in all cquitj* and common 
sense, he is either mad enough for jMoorfields, or -wicked enoxigh 
for the Tower, and, therefore, that to one of these places he 
ought to go. 

Fridat Night. — The above I -wiit Uiis morning, before I re- 
collected this was not post-day, and all is altered here since. 
Tile threats I despised were but too well grounded, for, to our 
utter amazement and constei-nation, the new Eomau Catliolic 
chapel in this town was set on fire at about nine o’clock. It is now 
burning with a furj* that is dreatlful, and the house of the priest 
belonging to it is in fames also. The poor persecuted man liimself 
has, I believe, escaped ■with life, though pelted, followed, and A-eiy 
ill used. :Mts. Throle and I have been walking about with the 
footmen several times. The whole town is still and ordeilv. 
The rioters do their work with great composure, imd though 
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tliere are knots of people in every corner, all execrating the 
authors of such outrages, nobody dares oppose them. An attempt 
indeed was made, but it was dl-eonducted, faintly followed, and 
soon put an end to by a secret fear of exciting vengeance. 

Alas ! to what have we all lived ! — ^the poor invalids here will 
probably lose all chance of life, from terror. Mr. Hay, our apo- 
thecary, has been attending the removal of two, who were con- 
fined to their beds, in the street where the chapel is burning. 
The Catholics throughout the place are all threatened with de- 
struction, and we met several porters, between ten and eleven at 
night, privately removing goods, walking on tiptoe, and scarcely 
breathiog. 

-I firmly believe, by the deliberate villainy with which this riot 
is conducted, that it will go on in the same desperate way as in 
town, and only be stopped by the same desperate means. Our 
plan for going to Bristol is at an end. "Wq are told it would be 
madness, as there are seven Eomish chapels in it; but we arede- 
teiinined upon removing somewhere to-morrow ; for why should 
we, who can go, stay to witness such horrid scenes ? 

Satuuday Aiteukooi^, Juke 10. — I was most cruelly disap- 
pointed in not ha-vung one word to-day. I am half crazy with 
doubt and disturbance in not hearing. Eveiybody here is terri- 
fied to death. "We have intelligence that Mr. Tlnale’s house in 
town is filled with soldiers, and threatened by tlie mob with de- 
struction. Perhaps he may himself be a marked man for their 
fury. We are going directly from Bath, and intend to stop only 
at villages. To-night we shall stop at Warminster, not daring 
to go to Devizes. This place is now well guarded, but still we 
dare not await the event of to-night ; all the Catholics in the 
town have privately escaped. 

I know not now when I shall hear from you; I am in agony 
for news. Our head-quarters will be Brighthelmstone, where I 
do most humbly and fervently entreat you to write — do, dearest 
sir, .write, if but one word — ^if but only you name youkself ! 
Nothing but your own hand can now tranquillize me. The re- 
ports about London here quite distract me. If it were possible 
to send me a line by the diligence to Brighton, how grateful I 
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should ba for such p.n indnigeuce ' I should then fiad it there 
xipoa our arrival Charlotte, I aui sure, -nill make it- into s sham 
parcel, and Susv -vrill write for you all bat the Uvame, God bless 
— defend — preserve you !• my dearest father. Life is no life to 
me wiiile I fear for your safety. 

God bless and save you all! I shall write to-morrow from 
wherever we may be, — nay, every day I shall write, for you will 
all soon be as anxious for ne%vs from the country as I have besn 
for it from town. Some infamous villain has put it into the 
paper here that Hr. Thrale is a papist This, I suppose, is an 
Hothamite report, to infiame Iiis constituents. 


J/iss F. Burney to Dr. .Biimcy. 

Sailsbtiry, June 11. 17S0. 

Hera we are, dearest- sir. and here we mean to pass this night. 

TVe did not leave Bath till eight o’clock yesterday evening, at 
which time it was filled with dragoons, mill da, and armed con- 
stables, not armed with muskets, but bludgeons: these latter 
were all chairmen, who were sworn by the mayor in the morning 
for petty constables. A popish private chapel, and the houses of 
pJl the Catholics, were guarded between seven and eight, and the 
inhabitants ordered to keep house. 

"We set out. in the coach-and-four, with two men on horseback, 
and got- to "Warminster, a'small town in "Wiltshire, a little before 
twdve. 

This momins two more servants came after ns from Bath, and 
brought us word that the precautions taken by the magisttates 
last night had had good success, for no attempt of any-sort had 
been renewed towards a riot. 

But the happiest tidinss to me were contained in a letter 
which they brought, which had arrived after our departure, by 
the diligence, from Mr. Perkins, with an account that all was 
quiet in London, and that Lord G. Gordon was sent to the Tower. 

I am now again toiembly ea^, bat I shall not be really com- 
fortable, or free from same fears, tiH I hear from St. Martin’s-^ 
stmer. 
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The Borough House. has been quite preserved. I know not 
how long we may be. on the road, but nowhere long enough for 
receiving a letter till we come to Brighthelmstone. 

We stopped in our way at Wilton, and spent half the day at 
tliat beautiful place. 

Just before we arrived there. Lord Arundel had sent to the 
officers in the place, to entreat a party of .guards immediately* 
for the safety of his house, as he had intelligence that a mob was 
on the road from London to attack it : — he is a Catholic. His 
request was immediately complied with. 

We intended to have gone to a private town, but find all quiet 
here, and, therefore, prefer it as much more commodious. There 
is no Eomish chapel in the town ; mass has always been per- 
formed for the Catholics of the place at a klrs. ArimdeTs in the 
Close — a relation of his lordship’s, whose house is fifteen miles 
■off. I have inquired about the .Harrises ; I find they are here, , 
and all well. 

Peace now, I trust, will be restored to the nation — at least as 
soon as some of the desperate gang that may escape from London, 
in order to spread confusion in the country, are dispersed or over- 
come. 

I will continue to write while matters are in this doubtful 
state, that you may have no anxiety added to the great stock you 
must suffer upon my account. 

We are all quite well, and when I can once hear you are so, I 
shall be happy. 

Adieu, most dear sir! Love, duty, and compliments to all 
from 

Your most dutiful 

And most affectionate, 

P. B. 

Dr. B%wney to Miss F. Burney. 

1, St Martin’s-street, Monday Afternoon. ■ 
Your letter just received. 

My dear Panny, 

We are all safe and well, after our lieartacdies, and terrors. 
London is now the most secure residence in the kingdom. 
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I MTote a long letter to onr dear Mib. T. on Friday night, with 
a kind of detail of the week's transactions. I am now obliged to 
go out, and shall leave the gii-ls to till ui) the rc.st of the slieet. 
All is safe and quiet in the Borough. We sent 'William thither 
on Saturday. God bless you! All affection and good wshcs 
attend our dear friends. 

I said that riot would go into the country, like a new caji, till 
it was discountenanced and out of fashion in the mctroiiolis. I 
bless every soldier I sec — we have no dependence on any de- 
fence from outrage but the militaxy. 


Mies Charloiic Btitmey io Mise F. Jiurney. 

' I am veiy soxiy, my deai* Faimy, to hear how much you have 
suffered from your ajxprehension about us. Susan will tell you 
why none of us wrote before Fiidaj’^j and she says she has told 
3 ’’ou what dreadful havoc and devastation the mob have made 
here in all parts of the toTvn. However, we arc pretty quiet anti 
tranquil again now. Papa goes on with liis business pretty much 
as usual, and so far from the militaxy keeping people within 
doors (as you say, in your letter to my father, you suppose to be 
the case), the streets were never more crowded — everybody is 
wandering about in order to see the ruins of the places that the 
mob have destroyed. 

There are two camps, one in St. James’s, and the other in 
Hyde Park, which, together with the military law, makes almost 
every one here thinlc he is safe again. I expect we shall all 
have “a passion for a scarlet-coat” now. 

I hardly know what to tell you that won’t be stale news. 
They say that duplicates of the handbill that I have enclosed 
were distributed all over the town on Wednesday and Thursday 
last; however, thank Heaven, everybody says now that Mr. 
Thrale’s house and brewery are as safe as we can wish them. 
There was a brewer in Turnstile that had his house gutted and 
burnt, because, the mob said, "he was a papish, and sold popish 
beer.” Did you ever hear of such diabolical ruffians ? 
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Sister Hetty is vastly -well, and lias received your letter ; I 
tliink she has stood the fright better, and been a greater heroine, 
than any of us. 

To add to the pleasantness of our situation, there have been 
gangs of •women going about to rob and plunder. Jkliss Kirwans 
went on Friday afternoon to wallc in the Museum gardens, and 
were stopped by a set of v/omen, and robbed of all the money 
they had. Tlie mob had iiroscribed the mews, for they said, 
“ the Idng should not have a horse to ride upon !” The)’^ be- 
sieged the new Somerset House, with intention to destroy it, 
but were repulsed by some soldiers placed there for that purpose. 

Mr. Sleepe has been here a day or two, and says the folks at 
"Watford, where he comes from, “ approve very much of ha'sdng 
the Catholic chapels destroyed, for they say it’s a shame the 
pope should come here!” There is a house hereabouts, that 
they had chalked upon last week, “ Empty, and Ho Popery !” 

I am hcartUy rejoiced, my dearest Fanny, that you have got 
away from Bath, and hope and trust that at Brighthelmstone you 
■ndll be as safe as we are here. 

It sounds almost incredible, but they say, that on Wednesday 
night last, when the mob were more powerful, more numerous, 
and outrageous than ever, there was, nevertheless, a number of 
exceedingly genteel people at Banelagh, though they knew not 
but their houses might be on fire at the time ! 

God bless you, my dear Fanny, — for Heaven’s sake keep up 
your spirits ! 

Yours ever, Arith the greatest affection, 

Chaklotte Ann Bdenet. 


Mrs. Thrale to Miss F. Bv/mey. 

Brighton, Thursday Evening, June 29, 1780. 

Streatham detained me so scandalously late that I never 
entered Eeigate till twelve o’clock — ^you know we had calculated 
for eleven. I had, however,- the satisfaction of lea'ving Presto in 
the arms of a mistress he preferred to me, and he fotmd love'an 
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ample recompense for the loss of friendship. All dogs do, I 
suppose! 

At ten o’clock I saw myself here, and quitted my very riotous 
companions, to look for their father and sister, who were walk- 
ing with Miss Owen to the Point. The evening was spent in 
chat, and tins morning I carried a hunch of grapes to Mr. 
Scrase, who was too ill to swallow one, or to see even me. 3ify 
master, however, is quite in rosy health — he is, indeed — and 
jokes Peggy Owen for her want of iwwer to flash. He made 
many inquiries for you; and was not displeased that I had 
given Perldns two Inmdrcd guineas instead of one — a secret 1 
never durst tell before, not even to Johnson, not even to you — 
but so it was. 

I have no society here, so I might go to work lilco you, if I 
had any materials. Susan and Sophy have taken to -writing 
verses — ^"tis the fashion of the school they say, and Sophy’s are 
the best perfoimances of all Hie misses, c.vcept one monkey of 
eighteen years old. 

Harry C is here, and rvith him a IVIir. S , t\vo poor 

empty, tmmeaning lads from town, who taPe of a man being a 
high treat, &c. They are, I think, the first companions I ever 
picked up and dismissed "as fairly worse than none. 

Ah, my sweet girl ! all this stuff rviitten, and not one word 
of the loss I feel in youi’ leaving me ! But, upon my honour, 
I forbear only to save yoiu- fretting, for I do think you would 
vex if you saw how silly I looked about for you ever since I 
came home. I shall now say, as Johnson does, "Ah, Burney ! 
if you loved me, &c., &c.” But no more of what must be missed 
and must not be mourned. Toms, 

H. L. T. 


Mi^s F. Burney to Mrs. Thrale. 

Saturday, J uly 1, 1780. 

Have you no “ quality ’’ yet, my deai-est madam, that letters 
are three days upon the road ! I have only this instant received 
yours, though you were so kindly indulgent to my request of 
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■vmtmg the next day after your journey. I rejoice, indeed, that 
you found my master so -welL I dare say Queen 3 ’’had kept him 
sharp. "What does he think of Dr. Johnson’s dieting scheme ? 
I must confess that if, like kfrs. Tattersall, he should consent to 
adopt the vegetable system, I should be as unwilling as her 
husband to be a good beefsteak in his "vray ! 

Tour liberality to Perkins charms me; and so does Mr . 
Thrale’s approbation of it : for his being not displeased implies 
nothing short of approbation. I am sorry for Miss Owen, but 
I much hope j'ou will be able to revive and comfort her : sure I 
am that if spirit can reanimate, or sweetness can soothe her, she 
will not be long in so forlorn a way. 

Tom account of Miss M ^"s being taken in, and taken in 

by Captain B ^ astonishes me! surely not half we have 

heard either of her adorers, or her talents, can have been true, 
klrs. Byron has lost too little to have anything to lament, except, 
indeed, tlie time she sacrificed to foolish conversation, and the 
ci\'ilities she threw away upon so worthless a subject. Augusta 
has nothing to reproach herself with, and riches and wisdom 
must be rar.e indeed, if she fares not as well with respect to 
both, as she would have done with an adventurer whose pocket, 
it seems, was as empty as his head. 

2?'othing here is talked of but the ladal of the rioters ; most 
people among those who are able to appear as witnesses, are so 
fearful of incurring the future resentment of the mob, that 
evidence is very difficult to be obtained, even where guilt is im- 
doubted: by this means numbers are daily discharged who have 
offended against all laws, though they can be punished by none. 

I am glad, however, to see the moderation of those who might 
now, perhaps, extirpate all power but their own ; for neither 
art nor authority is used to blacken the crimes of the accused, 
or force into light the designs of tlie suspected. Ifothing has 
yet appeared that indicates any plot, except for general phmder, 
nor have any of the conspirators who have yet been examined 
seemed to have confederated for any deeper purpose than to 
drink hard, shout loud, and make their betters houseless as 
themselves. 
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I have seen Paccliierotti, and he has sung to me as sweetl}'^, 
and complimented me as libeially, as ears the most fastidious, 
and a mind the most vain, could desire ; yet not the less have I 
thought of or regretted my ever dear, ever land, and most sweet 
Mrs. Thrale ! But, as I am come, after many absences, to a 
family so deservedly beloved by me, I am determined neither to. 
sour my friends nor myself, by encouraging a repining spirit, but 
now to be happy as I can -with them, and hope, ere long, to be 
again so vuth you; for, with affection more sincere, and a heart 
more trae, nobody can love my dear Mrs. Tlirale more ferventl}’ 
and faithfully than her ever devoted. F. Bubney. 

My love and duty to my master : and love, ■without the duty, 
to Miss Thrale ; and my best compliments to Miss Owen. 

We shall go to Chesington as soon as the trials are over and 
ilie to'wn is quiet. 


Miss F. Burney to Mrs, Thrale. 

Saturday, July 8, 1780. 

See but, dearest madam, my prompt obedience, by this brown 
and rough-edged mark of it. Your sweet letter I have but tliis 
moment received, so I think the quality use you very HI, or 
rather me, for I have made a -wry face at the postman’s knock, 
without a letter from Brighton, this day or two. 

You give me nothing but good news about my master, and 
that delights me very sincerely ; but I can see that you are not 
quite comfortable yourself. Why have you this cold and head- 
ache ? Have you gone imprudently into the sea — I mean -with- 
out taking counsel "with nurse Tibson ? You loiow we long since 
settled, that whenever you were ill all your friends would impute 
it to bathing ; so this doubt -will not surprise, though ten to one 
but it provokes you. 

I have not seen Dr. Johnson since the day you left me, when 
he came hither, and met Mrs. Ord, Mr. Hoole, Mrs. Eeynolds, 
Baretti, the Paradises, Pepys, Castles, Dr, Dunbar, and some 
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others ; and then he was in liigh spirits and good humour, talked 
all the talk, affronted nobody, and delighted everybody. I never 
saw him more sweet, nor better attended to by liis audience. I 
have not been able to wait upon liim since, nor, indeed, upon 
anybody, for we have not spent one evening alone since my 
return. 

Pacchierotti left London yesterday morning. We' aE miss 
him much, myself particulai-ly, because, for aU Dr. Johnson, he 
is not only the first, most finished, and most delightful of singers, 
but an amiable, rational, and intelligent creative, who has given 
to Iiimself a literary education, and who has not’ only a mind 
superior to liis own profession, wliich he never names but with 
regret, in spite of the exceUence to which he has risen, but he 
has also, I will venture to say, talents and an understanding that 
would have fitted him for almost any other, had they, instead of 
being crushed under every possible disadvantage, been encouraged 
and improved. Had j^ii seen as much of him as I have done, I 
think, in defiance of prejudice, you would be of the same opinion. 

I am quite disappointed with respect to llliss Owen. I had 
hoped she would have been more comfortable to you. Mr. 
Scrase, too ! — ^indeed, your account of your society grieves me. 
Sickness, spleen, or foUy seem to compose it ; and if you, who 
have so much facility in making new acquaintance, find them so 
insupportable, it is, I am sure, that they must be impenetrable 
blocldieads ! 

Sir John Bounce’s apology for not , having signalised himself 
more gloriously in public life, made me laugh very heartily. Do 
you hear anytliing of my general, his case, or liis monkey, or the 
lost calves of liis legs ? As one of your true ancient swaggerers, 
Brighthelmstone seems to have a fair and natural right to him. 

Mrs. Montagu has been in town. I heard this from Mis. Ord, 
who had an appointment to meet her at her new house, and was 
invited to a conversazione with her at Mr. Pepys*. 

I have no private intelligence to give about the rioters, or 
Lord George, save that I am informed he is certainly to be' tried 
for liigh treason, not for a misdemeanour. Are you not rejoiced 
at the sequel of good news from America ? ^ 
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The soldiers are dra^vn off gently, but daily, from all parts of 
the metropolis. The camx)s in the parks are, hoTrever, expected 
to remain all summer. Poor Captain Clerke is dead ! I was 
■willing to doubt it as long as possible, but it has been confinned 
to my father by Lord Sandwich. 

We haA'e no consolation from Admiral Jem’s promotion, for 
the first-lieutenant of the late Cajitain Cook’s ship has .succeeded 
to the command of Captain Clerke’s. Is it not a melancholy 
circumstance that both the captains of this expedition should 
perish ere it is completed ? Lord Sandwich told my father that 
the journal of Cai)tain Cook is anived, and now in the hands of 
the king, who has desired to have the first perusal of it. I am 
ver}' impatient to know something of its contents. Tlie .ships 
arc both expected almost daily. They have already been out a 
year longer than was intended. Mr. Jem has not ^n•itten one 
line. Don’t you think my master ivill allow him to be a man of 
.sense, and take to him ? 

Adieu, ray dearest madam ! I hope I have used you ill enough, 
^vith regard to paper, to satisfy your desire, and convince you of 
the true affection of 

yoim faithful and much obliged 

F. B. 

My best respects to Mr. and Lliss Thrale. 


JIfiss F. Bv/rney to Mrs. Thrale. 

Nobody docs write such sweet letters as my dear Mrs. Tlirale, 
and I woidd sooner give up a month’s allowance of meat, than 
my week’s allowance of an epistla 

The report of the parliament’s dissolution I hope is premature. 
I inquire of everybody I see about it, and always hear that it is 
expected now to last almost as long as it can last. Wliy, indeed, 
should government wish to dissolve it, when they meet -with no 
opposition from it ? 

Since I wrote last I have drunk tea with Dr. Johnson. My 
father took me to Bolt-court, and we found him, most fortunately. 
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•vritli only one brass-headed cane gentleman. Since that, I have 
had the pleasure to meet him again at Mis. Eeynolds’s, "when he 
.offered to take me with him to Grub-street, to see the ruins of 
the house demolished there in the late riots, by a mob that, as he 
observed, could be no friend to the Muses ! He inquired if I 
had ever yet visited Grub-street ? but was obliged to restrain his 
anger when I answered "Ho,” because he acknowledged he had 
never paid his respects to it himself. “ However,” says he, “you 
and I, Burney, will go together; we have a veiy good right to 
go, so we’ll visit. the mansions of our progenitors, and take up 
our own freedom together.” There’s for you, madam ! What 
can be grander 1 

The loss of Timoleon is really terrible; yet, as it is an inci- 
dent that win probably dwell no little time upon the author’s 
mind, who knows but it may be productive of another tragedy, 
in which a dearth of story will not merely be no fault of his, but 
no misfortune ? 

I have no intelligence to give about the Dean of Coleraine, but 
that we are now in daily expectation of hearing of his arrival. 

Yesterday I drank tea at Sir Joshua’s, and met by accident 
with Mrs. Cholmondeley ; I was \ery glad to find that her spirits 
are uninjured by her misfortunes; she was as gay, flighty, enter- 
taining, and fidsky as ever. Her sposo is not confined, as was 
said ; he is only gone upon his travels : she seems to bear his 
absence with remarkable fortitude.. After all, there is something 
in her very attractive; her .conversation is so spirited, so 
humorous, so enlivening," that she does not suffer one’s attention 
to rest, much less to flag, for hours together. 

Sir Joshua told me he was now at work upon your pictures, 
touching them up for Streatham,and that he has already ordered 
. the frames, and shan have them quite ready whenever the house 
is in order for them. 

I also met at his house Mr. W. Burke, and yoimg Burke, the 
orator’s son, who is made much-ado about, but I saw not enough 
of him to know why. 

We are all here very truly concerned for Mr. Ghamier, who 
you know is a very great favourite among us. He is very HI, 

TOL. I. 20 
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and thinks himself in a decline. He is now at Bath, and writes 
my father word he has made up his mind, come' what may. 

Your good news' of my master glads me, however, beyond what 
good news of almost any other man in the world could do. Pray 
give him my best' respects, and beg him not to forget me so much 
as to look strange upon me when we next meet ; if he does it 
won’t he fair, for I feel that I shall look very kind upon him. ■ 

I fancy Miss Thrale is quite too difficult ; why, bless me, by 
“ something happening” I never meant to wait for a murder, nor 
a wedding, no, nor an invasion, nor an insurrection ; any other 
bore will do' as well. My father charges me to give you his 
Idndest love, and not daintify liis affection into respects or com- 
pliments. 

Adieu, dearest madam, and from me accept not only love, and 
not only respects, hut both, and gratitude, and warmest wishes, 
and constancy invariable into the bargain. 

F. Bubnet. 

I am very glad Mr. Tidy is so good. Thank him for me, and 
tell him I am glad he keeps my place open; and pray give 
Dr. Delap my compliments. Has he settled yet how he shall 
dress the candle snuffers the first night ? I would by no means 
have the minutest directions omitted. 


From, Mrs. Thrale to Miss F. Burney. 

Brightlielmstone, Wednesday, July 19, 1780. 

And so my letters please you, do they, my sweet Burney ? I 
Icnow yours are the most entertaining thiogs that cross me in 
the course of the whole week ; and a miserable praise too, if you 
could figure to yourself my most dull companions. I write now 
from Bowen’s shop, where he has been settled about three days 
I think; and here comes in one man hopping, and asks for 
“ Bussell on Sea- water” — another tripping, and begs to have the 
last new novel sent him home to-night; one lady tumbles the 
ballads about, and fingers the haipsichord which stands here at 
every blockhead’s mercy ; and another looks over the Lilliputian 
library, and purchases PoUy Sugarcake for her long-legged missey. 
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- My master is gone out riding, and we are to drink tea with 
Lady Eotlies ; after which the Steyne hours begin, and we cluster 
round Thomas’s shop, and contend for the attention of Loi'd 
John Clhiton, a man' who could, I think, be of consequence in 
no cflier place upon earth, though a very well-informed, and 
modest-mannered boy. Dr. Pepys is resolutely and profoundly 
silent : and Lady Shelley, having heard wits commended, has 
taken up a new charactei-, and says not only the severest but 
the cruellest tilings j'ou ever heard in your life. Here is a Mrs. 
K , too, sister to the Duchess of M -, who is very uncom- 

panionable indeed, and talks of 2’itmbridge. These, however, are 
literally aU tlie people we ever speak to — oh yes, the Drummonds 
. — ^but they are scarce blest witli utterance. 

Mr. Scrase mends, and I spent an hour ndth him to-day. How 
have I fairly done wMi Brighthelnistone, and will congratulate 
myself on being quite of your advice — as Paccliierotti would call 
it — concerning Burke the minor, whom I once met and could 
make notlung of. 

Poor Mr. Chamier ! and poor Dr. Burney, too ! Die loss of 
real friends after a certain time of life is a terrible thing, let Dr. 
Johnson say what he will. Diose who are first called do not 
get first home. I remember Chamier lamenting for Mi*. Thrale, 
who will now, I verily think, live to see many of those go before 
him who expected to stay long after. He will not surely look 
strange upon you, for he is glad to see your letters ; though he 
does not sigh over them so dismally as he did yesterday, over 
one he saw I had directed to Chid. 

Lord George Gordon is to be liberated upon bail, his quality 
brethren tell me. This is, I think, contraiy to the general dis- 
position of the people, who appear to wish liis punishment. 
But the thunder-cloud alwaj-s moves against the wind, you 
know. 

The going to Grub-street would have been a pretty exploit 
■Are you continuing to qualify yourself for an inhabitant ? 

Sweet Mrs. Cholmonddey ! I am glad she can frolic and ftisk 
time will come too soon that will, as Grumio expresses 
it, tame man, woman, and beast,” — and thyself, fellow Curtis. 

20—2 
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Tile plsvciS ttds year roe latlier l> 2 tter &ati the. last ; bat the 
theatre is so bigger than a band-box, 'wiuch is s proper precaa- 
tioa, I tliinl^ as here ate not folks to 211 even that. Tiie shops 
aie aimost all ^nt still, and a deasth of money complained of 
that is lamentable ; but vre have taken S'ome -Spanish ships, it 
seems, and La Teia Crnn besides^ 

Adieu, — and divide mv truest kindness among all the dear 
Ssevrtoaianss* and keep yourself a large share. Ton are in no 
danger of invaders from the sea-coast Susan and Sophy bathe 
and grovr, and riot me out of my senses. I am ever, my dear 
girl, most f-iithfuUv vours. 

HILT. 


Jftssxl fo Thi'alc^ 

Acjist 15. 

I return you my most hearty thanks, my dear madam, for your 
last most comfortable tidings, ■vrMcin r»s tliey have removed all 
my fears, shall, for the pr^ent, banish their subject. I vriil 
never be melanchohc, even, though it •n'ere re-oommended to be 
lady as vrell as gentleman-iike,” but- vrhen perforce I canuot- 
help it ; for in go-od truth that- method of varying the mode of 
existence oSers itself vim so kind a readiness of its ovm accord, 
that a very little patience, and a very little feeling. viE bring in 
supplies, fresh and fresh, of tiiat sort of food, which, -with, a ve:y 
XQoderate ecouomv of anxietv. wiE lav bv for croaking moments 
stores inexhaustible. Indc-ed, though I have so often hean.1 
lamentations of the scarcity of every ether commodity, useful or 
ornamental, inteilectual or sensual, I never once, even from the 
most greedy devourer of sadness, have heard tlie remotest hint 
that fie Guoi xnar.Qcr -veas in danger of being -wanted for the. 
srlurtor^ of evil and miserv ; for though eating but makes their 
app-ente the stronger, their matenais are as little diminished by 
Torad^ as their hunger. 

■Well — nial d to all this, — Hr. Johnson, who expects 

JJlucSsg to the ho-ise S;r Isssc vSewtoa, in Si. hEartiis-srest, iu. 
wHib &EEev -vTss at ths tim-e lesidiEg. 
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notMng but is good, and swallows nothing but what 

lie likes, has delighted me with another volume of his “ lives,” 
— that which contains Blackmore, Congreve, &c., which he 
tdls me you have had. 0 what a writer he is! what in- 
struction, spirit, intelligence, and vigour in almost every para- 
graph ! Addison I think- equal to any in the former batch ; but 
he is rather too liaxd upon Prior, and makes Gay, I think, too 
insignificant. Some. of the little poems of Prior seem to me as 
charming as any little poems can be ; and Gay’s pastorals I had 
hoped to have seen praised more liberally. 

At length I have seen the S. S. She has been again in town, 
and was so good as to make us a very long visit. She looked 
as beautiful as an angel, though rather pale, but was in very 
high spirits, and I thought her more attractive and engaging 
than ever. So I believe did my father. — ^Ah!"littel cunning 
woman,” if you were to put your wicked scheme in practice, I 
see how it would take. 

We are to go to Chesington next week ; so I suppose there we 
shall be when you quit Brighton. If so, pray tell my dear 
master I insist upon liis keeping his promise of coming thither; 
if not, I won’t hold myself in readiness to go to Italy — ^no, not 
if Parindli were in his prime. But do come, dearest madam, 
and do make him : you know he always does as you bid him, 
so you have but to issue your commands. ’Tis a charming thing 
to keep a husband in such order. A thousand loves from all 
nere, but mostly, being spokeswoman, I haA’^e a right to say that. 

Prom yours, 

P.B. 


Miss F. Burney to Mrs. Thrale. 

Chesingtoii, August 24aL 

Here at length we are — arrived just in time to witness poor 
Daddy Crisp’s misery upon receiving inteUigence of our late very 
dreadful loss. Good heaven, what a terrible blow I om* prophet 
here, who, however, is always a croaking prophet, foretells nothing 
but utter destruction for its ineritable consequence. You, dearest 
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madain, •w'ho are as croaking a proplietess, what say you ? must 
Jamaica, must all the "West Indies he lost? or have you some 
words of comfort to give us 1 

Baretti met hlr. Greville and Mr. Sastris at our- house the ' 
evening before we left town, and assured us peremptorily, and 
vdth furious vehemence, that the war would be finished in 
another year, and IVance, Spain, and America, would make what 
terms we pleased ! • Perhaps, as he found eveiy'body else fore- 
boding ill, lie thought it something for the benefit of manldnd to 
forebode good : but you would have laughed to have seen the 
little respect he paid to the opposition and opinions of the gi’eat 
Mr. Greville, the arrogance with which, he " downed ” whatever 
he advanced, and the fmy with wliich he answered him when 
contradicted in his assertions. I really expected every moment 
to hear him exclaim, “ It is that you are an impenetrable block- 
head — and I could not get out of my head the rage with which 
hir. Greville would have heard such a compliment. As it was, 
the astonishment that seized him when he saw the violence and 
contempt of Baretti was sufficientlj’' comical; he had never 
before spoken a word to liim, though he had accidentally met 
with him, and I fancy expected, by his tonish grandeur, to 
have instantly silenced and intimidated him : but when he found 
Baretti stout, and that the more he resisted, the more he bullied 
him, he could only stare, and look around at us all, with an ex- 
luession that said, " Am I awake ?” 

We had one very pleasant day last week with our dear Dr. 
Johnson, who dined with us, and met hlr. Barry, Dr. Dunbar, 
and Dr. Gillies, and afterwards Mr. Crofts, the famous book- 
coUector, Mr. Sastris, hlrs. Eeynolds, Mr. Devaynes, and Baretti, 
and altogether we made it out very well But Dr. Johnson took 
the same dislike to poor Dr. Gillies that you did. What he can 
have done to you both I cannot imagine, for everybody else likes 
him mightily. I had a good mind to have asked l\Iiss Eeynolds 
to conjecture the reason of your aversion, for that would have 
been a happy subject for her to have pondered upon. Dr. 
Johnson was very sweet and very delightful indeed ; I think he 
grows more and more so, or at least, I grow more and more fond 
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of liira. I really believe a\fi’. Barry found Iiim almost as amusing 
as a fit of tbe toothache I 

Don’t fear my opening my lips, my dear madam, about your 
letters ; I never read but scraps and chosen morsels to anybody, — 
and I hope .you do the same by me ; for though rrhat I have to 
sa}’- is not of equal consequence, my flippancies, ■svliicli I rather 
indulge than , curb to you, might do me mischief should they run 
about. I have not seen Piozzi : he left me yoiu: letter, vhich 
indeed is a charming one, though its contents puzzled me much 
■whether to make me sad or merry. lYlio is your dwarf? — ^Your fan 
gentleman is after my o-wn heart. I am glad you find comfort 
in Dr. JDelap. I beg my best compliments to him, — and to my 
master and misse}’^, — and believe me ever and most faithfully 
yours, 

P. B. 

My father’s best love to yon, and my daddy’s respects. 

Journal resumed. 

Stbeatilui, Monday, December 6. — ^As I am now well enough 
to employ myself my oAnx way, though not to go do-wnstairs, I 
■vnU take tins first opportunity I have had since my retmrn liither, 
to write again to my dearest, Susan. 

Yom* letters, my love, have been more than- usually welcome 
to me of late ; their contents have been veiy entertaining and 
satisfactory, and tlxeir arrival has been particularly seasonable; 
not on accoimt of my illness — that alone never yet lowered my 
sphits as they are now lowered, because I knew I must ere long, 
in all probability, be again well; but 0 Susy! I am — I have, 
been — and I fear must always be, alarmed indeed for hir. 
Thrale ; and the more I see and know him, the more alarmed, 
because the more I love and dread to lose him. 

I am not much- in cue for journalising; but I am yet less in- 
clined for anything else. As ■writing to my o'wn Susy commonly 
lightens my heart, so I’ll e’en set about recollecting the good as 
well as bad that has passed since I ■wrote last; for else I were 
too selfish. 

I cannot remember where I left off; — but to go back to the 
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last few days we spent at Brightlielmstone — I must tell you 
that on the last Friday — ^but I cannot recollect anecdotes, nor 
write them if I did ; and so I will only draw up an exit for the 
characters to wliich I had endeavoured to introduce you. 

Lady Hesketh made us a veiy long, sociable, and friendly 
visit before our departure, in which she appeared to much ad- 
vantage, with respect to conversation, abilities, and good breeding. 
I saw that she became quite enchanted Avith Mrs. Thiale, and 
she made me talk away with her very copiously, by looldng at 
me, in a former visit, when she was remarldng that nothing was 
sp formidable as to be in company with silent observers ; where- 
upon I gathered courage, and boldly entered the lists ; and her 
ladyship has inquired my direction of Mrs. Thrale, and told her 
that the acquaintance should not drop at Brighton, for she was 
determined to wait upon me in town. 

We saw, latterly, a great deal of the H ^s. The Colonel — 

for he has given up his majorship in the militia, and is raising a 
company for liimself — ^appeared to us just as before — ^sensible, 
good-humoured, and pleasant; and just as before also liis lady — 
tittle-tattling, monotonous, and tiresome.* 

Lady Shelley was as civil to me as Lady Hesketh. Indeed, I 
have good reason to like Sussex. As my cold prevented my 
waiting upon her with Mrs. Thrale, to take leave, she was so 
good as to come to me. I am rather sony she never comes to 
town, for she is a sweet woman, and very handsome. 

Dr. Delap was with us till the Friday night preceding our de- 
parture; he has asked me, in his imaccountable way, “If I will 
make hinn a dish of tea in St. Martin’s Street ?” 

We had also made an acquaintance with a Miss Stow, that I 
have never had time to mention : a little girl she is, just seven 
years old, and plays on the harpsichord so well, that she made 
me very fond of her. She lived with a mother and aunt, neither 
of whom I liked ; but she expressed so much desire to see Dr- 
Burney, and is so clever, and forward, and ingenious a nhilri ^ 
that I could not forbear giving her my direction in town, which 
she received very gladly, and wiU, I am sure, find me out as soon 
as she leaves Brighton. 
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Miss Tlirale and I went together, also, to Miss Byron; hut 
she was in^dsible with tins influenza: — the mother, however, 
admitted ns, and spent almost the whole two hours she kept us 
in exhorting me most kindly to visit her, and promising to intro- 
duce me to the Admiral — which I find is a great thing, as he 
always avoids seeing any of her female friends, even jMrs. Thrale, 
hum some odd pecidiariby of disposition. 

On Mondaj^ at our last dinner, we had Tidy, Mr. B 

and Mr. Selwyn; ' and in the evening came Mrs. Byron. 

Mr. Tidy I liked better and better; he reminded me of Mr. 
Crisp ; he has not so good a face, but it is that sorb of face, and 
his laugh is the veiy same : for it fiist puts every feature in 
comical motion, and then fairly shakes liis whole frame, so that 
there are tokens of thorough enjoyment from head to foot. He 
and I should have been very good friends, I am sure, if we had 
seen much of each other ; — as it was, we were both upon the 
watch, droUy enough. 

Jfr. B though, till very lately, I have almost lived upon 

him, I shall not bore you with more than naming ; for I find 
you make no defence to my hint of having given you too mudi 
of him, and I am at least glad you are so sincere. 

And now, my dear Susy, to tragedy — ^for all I have yet writ is 
fa.rce to what I must now add ; but I will be brief, for your sake 
as well as my own. 

Poor Mr. Thrale had had this vile influenza for two days 
before we set out; but then seemed better. We got on to 
Crawley all well : he then ordered two of the servants to go on 
to Eeigate and prepare. diimer: meantime he suffered dreadfully 
irom the coldness of the weather; he shook from head to foot, 
and his teeth chattered aloud very frightfully. When we got 
again into the coach, by degrees he grew warm and tolerably 
comfortable ; but when we stopped at Peigate his speech grew 
inarticulate, and he said one word for another. I hoped it was 
accident, and Mrs. Thrale, by some strange infatuation, thought 
he was joking — ^but Miss Thrale saw how it was from the first. 

By very cruel ill-lucfc, too tedious to relate, his precaution 
proved useless-; for we had not only no dinner ready, but no 
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fire, and were sliorm into a large and comfortless room. The 
town is filled with militia. Here the cold returned dreadfully — 
and here, in short, it was hut too plain to all, lii's faculties were 
lost hy it. Poor Mrs. Thrale worked like a servant ; she lighted 
the fire with her omti hands — took the bellows, and made such a 
one as might have roasted an ox in ten minutes. , But I will 
not dwell on particulars: — after dinner Mr. Thrale grew better; 
and for the rest of our journey was sleepy and mostly silent. 

It was late in the night when we got to Streatham. hlrs. 
Tlirale consulted me what to do : — I was for a physician im- 
mediately ; but Miss Thrale opposed that, thinlcing it would do 
harm to alarm her father by such a step. However, Mrs. 
Thrale ordered the butler to set off by six the next morning for. 
Dr. Heberden and Mr. Seward. 

The next morning, however, he was gi’eatly better, and when 
they arrived he was veiy angry ; but I am sure it was right. 
Dr. Heberden ordered nothing but cupping. Mr. Seward was 
very good and friendly, and spent five days here, during all 
which Mr. Thrale grew better. Dr. Johnson, you know, came 
with my dear father the Thursday after our return. 

You cannot, I think, have been surprised that I gave up my 
plan of going to town immediately : indeed, I had no heart to 
leave either Mr. Thrale in a state so precarious, or his dear wife 
in an agitation of mind hardly short of a fever. 

Tilings now went on tolerably smooth, and Miss Thrale and I 
renewed our Latin exercises with Dr. Johnson, and irith great 
eclat of praise. At another time I could have written much of 
him and of Mr. Seward, for many very good conversations past ; 
but now I have almost forgot all about them. 

The Tuesday following I received your kind letter, and in- 
stances to return on Thursday vith my father, — ^but I determined 
to take no measures either way till I saw how matters went at 
the last. 

The next day I was far from well, as my dear father must 
have told you, — and I got worse and worse, and I could not go 
down to dinner ; but in the evening, being rather better, I just 
popped down to play one rubber with dear Mr. Thrale, whose 
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liealtli I Lave truly at heart, and “who is only to he kept from a 
heavy and profound sleep by cards ; and then I was glad to come- 
back ; being again worse : — but let me add, I had insisted on 
performing this feat. 

I had a miserable night, I kept my bed all day, and my ever 
sweet -Mrs. Thrale nursed me most tenderly, letting me take 
nothing but from herself. 

I will say no more about the illness, but that it was short, 
thoxrgh rather violent. On Saturday as I got into Mrs. Thrale’s 
dressing-room to dinner. Dr. Johnson visited me. On Sunday, 
Mr. Murphy came to diimer j and in the evening begged that he 
hught'be admitted to ask me how I did. I was rather bundled 
up, to be sure, with cloaks, &c., but could not well refuse ; so he 
■ and Mr. Thrale, lady and daughter, all came together. 

He appeared in b% h flash ; took my hand, and insisted on 
Idssing it ; and then he entered into a mighty gay, hvdLy, dioIL 
and agreeable conversation, — running on in flighty, compliments, 
highly seasoned with •wit, till he diverted and put us all into 
spirits. But Mrs. Thrale, who was fearful I should be fatigued, 
found no little difficulty to get bim away; he vowed he would 
not go, — ^said she might, and all of them, but for his part he 
desired not to budge, — and, at last, when by repeated remon- 
strances he was^made retreat, he vowed he would come again. 

As soon as their tea was over below stairs. Dr. Johnson came 
to niake me a ■\dsit, and while he was -with me, I heard Mr. Mur- 
phy’s step about the adjoining rooms, not knowing well his way ; 
and soon after in he bolted, crying out, " They would fain have 
stopped me, but here I ami” 

However, I have no time to write what passed, except that he 
vowed when he came next he would read the rest of my play. 
However, I shall bring it with me to to-wn, and' hide it. 

The next day, Monday, he left •us ; and Lady Ladd came. She 
sat upstairs -with me the whole morning, and she has been say- 
ing such shocking things of her apprehensions for my dear 
Thrale, that they have qiute overset me, being already weaker 
by the fever: and just now, unluckily, hljs. .Thrale came in 
suddenly, and found me in so low-spirited a situation that she 
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insisted on kno-wing the cause. I could not teH her, hut hinted 
that Lady L., urho -was just gone down, had been talking dis- 
mally, and she immediately conduded it was concerning Sir 
John. I am sure she wondered at my prodigious susceptibility, 
as she wdl might ; but I preferred passing for half an idiot to 
tdling her what I cannot even tell you of Lady L.’s shocking 
and terrifying speeches. 


Miss F. Burney to Dr. Bv/rney. 

Streatham, Saturday Morning, Two o’doclc. 

My Deaeest Sm, 

We have this moment finished “ The Giitie.”* I have been 
•extremely well entertained with it indeed. The first act seems 
as full of wit, satire, and spirit as it is of lines. For the rest, I 
have not sufficiently attended to the plays of these degenerate 
days to half enjoy or understand the censure or ridicule meant 
to be lavished on them. However, I could take in enough to 
be greatly diverted at the flighty abstirdities, so well, though so 
severdy, pointed out. 

Our dear master came home to-day quite as well as you saw 
him yesterday. He is in good spirits and good humour, but I 
think he looks sadly. So does our Mrs. T., who agitates herself 
into an almost perpetual fever. • 

Adieu, my dearest sir : a thousand thanks for tliis treat. Dr. 
Johnson is verj* gay and sociable and comfortable, and quite as 
kind to me as ever ; and he says, the Bodleian librarian has but 
done his duty,t and that when he goes to Oxford, he will 
write my name in the books, and my age when I writ them, 
and sign the whole with liis own ; " and then,” he says, “ the 
world may know that we — 

* So mixed our studies, and so joined our fam^’ 
for we shall go down hand in hand to posterify !” 

Sheridan’s ** Critic,” printed at this time, but unpublished. 

"t The Bodleian librarian had placed “Evelina” in his noble library, to 
the author’s astoniriied dehght.— Aote F. B. 
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. Mrs. T. sends lier best love. I don’t know wben I can leave 
her, but not, nnless yon desire it, till klr. T. seems better estab- 
lished in health, or till Mrs. Davenant can come hither. 

Mr. Seward is now here. Once mor^ dearest sir, good night — 
says 

Your dutiful and most affectionate, 

F.B. 


Hiss F. Blimey to Mrs. Tlirale. 

Chesington, Kor. 4. 

T never managed matters so adroitly before. Here I am 
already.' My brother most good naturedly offered to convoy me 
immediately; my father consented; and the murmuring of the 
rest, though “more comfortable to ine than the buzzing of hornets 
and wasps,” was yet of no avail to retard me. I was sorry indeed - 
to leave them all so soon, but as my six weeks here were destined 
and promised, it is better to have them over before I pretend to 
be settled at home — at either home, may I say ? 

As I spent only one day in town, I gave it wholly to my 
sisters, and they to me ; and in the morning we had by chance 
such a meeting as we have not had before for very many years. 
My two brothers, Susan, and Charlotte, and myself, were of 
course at home, and Hetty acmdentally coming to tovra, called 
in while we were all at breakfast. I ran upstairs and draped 
my father down out of the study, to see once more all together 
his original progeny, and when he came, he called out, "Off- 
spring ! can you dance ?” 

"We were soon, however, again dispersed ; but the evening also 
was concluded with equal demonstrations of joy. My mother 
happened to be engaged to the Kirwans, and Charles, Susan, 
Charlotte and I were not very dolefully drinking our tea, when 
the parlour door was opened, and in entered Paccliierotti, who 
stayed aU the evening. Again we flew to the study, and again 
hauled down my father, and I believe I need hardly tell you the 
time hung not very heavily upon our hands. ^ 

Pacchierotii inqmred very much after “my so great favourite 
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Mrs. Thrale.” He is much more embarrassed in speaking English 
than he was, hut understands it more readily and perfectly than 
ever. He sung to us one air from Ezio, and his voice is more 
clear and sweet than I ever heard it before. I made hut little 
inquiry about the opera, as I was running away from it, and 
wanted not to.be tempted to stay. My father invited him in 
yom name to Streatham, but I charged him by no means to go 
in my absence. Little Bertoni was with him^ 

I had no other adventure in London, but a most delightful 
incident has happened siuce I came hither. We had just done 
tea on Friday, and Mrs. Hamilton, Elitty, Jem, and Mr. Crisp, 
were sitting down to cards, when we were surprised by an express 
from London, and it brought a " Whereas we think fit” from the 
Admiralty, to appoint Captain Burney to the command of the 
Latona, during the absence of the Honourable Captain Conway, 
TMs is one of the best frigates in the na^y, of tluitj'^-eight guns, 
and immediately, I believe, ready for ser\aco. Jem was almost 
frantic with ecstacy of joy ; he sang, laughed, drank to his o^vn 
success, and danced about the room with Miss Kitty till he put 
her quite out of breath. His hope is to get out immediately, and 
have a brush with some of the Dons, Monsieurs, or Mynlieers, 
while he is in possession of a ship of sufficient force to attack 
any frigate he may meet. 

Adieu, dearest madam. I know you will approve my man- 
oeuvre in so quickly getting here, because so much the sooner 
again at Streatham you will see your 

F.B. 

Tliis moment enters our parson vrith your letter. How kind 
of you to write even before you received my scrawl from St. 
Martin’s-street ! We bad heard nothing of any earthqualce when 
I came away. Have you heard from Lyons ? 

Miss F. Burney to Mrs. Thrale. 

St. Martin’s-sti'eet, Dea 14. 

Three days only have I left dear Streatham, and I feel as if I 
had neither seen nor heard of it as many months. Gratify 
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me, dearest madam, mtli a few lines to tell me liow you all do, 
for I am half uneasy, and quite impatient for intelligence. Does 
•the card system flourish ? — Does Dr. Johnson continue gay and 
■good humoured, and “ valuing nobody'* in a morning ? — ^Is Miss 
Tluale steady in asserting that all wiU do perfectly well ? — ^But 
most I wish to hear whether our dear master is any better in 
spirit 1-^And whether my sweet Dottoressa perseveres in sup- 
porting and exerting her own ? 

I never returned to my o'wn home so little merrily disposed as 
this last time. Wlien I parted with my master, I wished much 
•to have thanked liim for all the Idndness he has so constantly 
sho'wn me, hut I found myself too grave for the purpose ; how- 
•ever, I meant, when I parted with you, to make myself amends 
by making a speech long enough for both ; hut then I was yet 
less able ; and thus it is that some or other’ cross accident for 
•ever frustrates my rhetorical designs. 

Adieu, my dearest madam. Pray give my afiectionate respects 
to Mr. Thrale and Dr. Johnson, my love to Miss Thrale, and 
compliments to your doves, — and pray believe me. 

Ever and ever, E. B. 


'Mrs. Tlirale to Miss F. Bm'ney. 

Streatliam, Dec. 22, 1780. 

My lovely Burney wiU believe that I have lost the use of my 
fingers, or that I never employ them in ■writing to her but when 
they are shaking with agony. The truth is, aU goes weU, and so 
I quiet my mind and quarrel "with my maids — for one must have 
something to do. 

Now I have picked up something to please you ; Dr. Johnson 
pronounced an actual eulogium upon Captain Biuney, to his 
yesterday’s listeners — ^liow amiable he was, and how gentle in 
his manner, &c., tliough he had lived so many years •with sailors 
and .savages. 

This I know is a good thing; the only bad part is, that my 
^ood word wiU now be of less importance to Mm, and I had a 
great mind to court him out of a share of Ms good opimon 
and kindness : but I’U try at it yet whenever I come to to'wn. 
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Dr. Bumey brought my master a nice companion t’other 
■morning ; he \7as quite happy, and applauded her schemes of 
education — just like a mau who never heard how the former 
ones succeeded. I thought like old Croaker — ^heaven send us 
all the better for them this time three years ! 

What a noodle I was to get no franks for Chesington ! and 
now all the members are dispersed over the globe, till the hang- 
ing liOrd George Gordon shall call them together again: he is 
to be hanged sure enough. 

Sir E. Jebb is leaving us, just in the manner of a hen who 
is quitting her chickens — he leave us by degrees, and makes 
long intervals now, short -visits, &e. Dear creature, how I adore 
him ! and what praises have I coaxed hlrs. Montagu out of to 
please him. He’E value those more than mine — a rogue ! 

The Parkers were here yesterday, and sat whole hours, and 
told all their terrors in the riot season, &c., besides an adventure- 

of a trunk cut from behind a post-chaise, which lasted Oh, I 

thought I should have died no other death than that trunk would 
have given me. 

I suppose you gather from all this that Mr. Thrale dines 
below, plays at cards, &c., for so he does, and makes all the haste 
to be well that mortal man can make. 

Tell Mr. Crisp that your friend is a whimsical animal enough, 
but that she loves her friends and her friends’ friends, and him 
of course: and tell the Captain that I had a lady here last Satur- 
day, and could think of nothing for chat so well as the dis- 
coveries in the South Seas, and his kindness in gi-ving Hester 
some rarities from thence, which she produced — that the lady 
made the following reflection on what she saw and heard — 

“ Why, madam,” said she, " I have been thmking all this while 
how happy a thing it is that when some parts of the world wear 
out and go to decay. Captain Bumey should find out new ones 
to supply thdr places, and serve instead,” All this with perfect 
innocence of all meaning whatsoever. 

Adieu, dearest, loveliest Bumey ! Write to me kindly, think 
of me partially, come to me -willingly, and dream of me if you 
win ; for I am, as you weU know. 

Ever yours, H. L, T. 
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CHAPTEE X. 

1781. 

Correspondence between Llis Bnrney and Mrs. Thrale — Grood Things — 
Sir. Crisp— The War — Admiral Byron — Origin of onr Affections— 
Slerlin — ^His Slill to Grind Old Ladies Young — ^Dr. Johnson — ^Bartolozzi 
— An Owyliee Dress — Conversazione — Characters — Sirs. Montagu — 
Dinner at Sirs. Thrale’s — liord Sheffield — Lord John Clinton— Two 
Beauties and a Fright — Sire. Carter — W ebberis South Sea Drawings — 
Ciuious Fans— The Duchess of Devonshire — Sir Joshua Beynolds — ^A 
Dinner Party — A Character — Sudden Death of Sir. Thrale — Correspond- 
ence between Sir. Crisp and Sliss Burney — The Three Warnings — Diary 
Besumed — Yiators— A Dinner Party — Sale of Sir. Thrale’s Brewery- 
Sir. Barclay, the Bicb Quaker — Dr. Johnson — Newspaper Scandd-— A 
Poor Artist — An Odd Adventure — ^Anecdote of Dr. Johnson — Sitting 
for One’s Portrait — Yisit to Strejitham — A Subject for Harry Bmbnry 
— Tlie Wits at War— Johnson’s “Life of Lord Lyttelton” — SinguLm 
Scene — Johnson in a Savage Fit — A Peace-maker — Slerlin the Slecham- 
cLon. 


Mrs. Tlirah io Miss F, BwmeT/. 

Streatham, Saturday. ; 

Sir DEAR Mtss Bdbxet, 

And so here comes your sweet letter. And so I pleased 
Mr. Crisp, did I ? and yet lie never heard, it seems, the only 
good things I said, which were veiy earnest, and very honest, 
and very pressing invitations to him to see Streatham nearer 
than through the telescope. l?^ow, that he did not hear all this 
was your fault, mademoiselle ; for you told me that Mr. Criq> 
was old, and Mr. Crisp was infirm ; and, if I had formd those 
things so, I should have spoken louder, and concluded him to he 
deaf: hut, finding him very amiable, and very eluant, and very 
TOL. I. 21 
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polite to irrie, and very unlilce an old man, I never thouglit aljout 
Ms being deaf ; and, perhaps, was a httlo coquettish too, in my 
manner of making the invitation. I now repeat it, however, and 
give it under my hand, that I should consider such a visit as a 
very, very great honour, and so would Mr. Thrale. 

• And now for dismal ! 

I have been seriously ill ever since I saw you. Mrs. Burney 
has been to me a land and useful friend, — ^Iias suffered me to 
keep her here all this time — ^is here still — ^^vould not go to Sir 
Joshua’s, though she was asked, because I could not ; and has 
been as obliging, and as attentive, and as good to me as possible. 
Dick is happy, and rides out with my master, and his mamma 
and I look at them out of the dressing-room window. So much 
for self. 

In the midst of my own misery I felt for my dear Mrs, 
Byron’s ; but Chamier has relieved that anxiety by assurances 
that the Admiral behaved quite exceptionably, and that, ns to 
honow in the West Indies, all goes well. The Grenadas are a 
heavy loss indeed, nor is it supposed possible for Byron to protect 
Barbadoes and Antigua. Barrington has acted a noble part ; he 
and Count d’Estaing remind one of the 'heroic contentions of 
distant times. The Lyon, on our side, commanded by a Welsh- 
man, and the Lcmguedoc, on the side of the French, fought with 
surprising fuiy, and lost a great number of men ; it was a glorious 
day, though on our side unfortunate. 

D’OrviUiers has left our Channel after only cutting a few ships ' 
out of Torbay, and chasing Sir Charles to Spithead. Many sup- 
pose the home campaign quite over for this year. 

I' have had very kind letters from Dr. Delap. I love the 
Sussex people somehow, and they are a mighty silly race too. 
But ’tis never for their wisdom that one loves the wisest, or for 
their wit that one loves the wittiest ; ’tis for benevolence, and 
virtue, and honest fondness, one loves people ; the other quali- 
ties make one proud of loving them too. 

Dear, sweet, kind Burney, adieu ; whether sick or sorry, ever 
yours. 


H. L. T. 
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2Irs. Thrale to Miss F. Bv/tmey. 

Streatiiam, Thuisday, 4tih Januaiy. 

Don’t I pick np franks prettily ? I sent a hundred miles for 
this, and the churl enclosed hut one — certain that hliss Burney 
could not live long enough away from me to need two ” Ah, 
crud. Miss Birmej’’ ! she will never come again, I think. 

"Well! but I did see Philips written in that young man’s 
honest face, though nobody pronounced the word ; and I boldly 
bid him " Good morroiv, Captain” at the door, trusting to my 
own instinct when I came away. Tour sweet father, however, 
this day trusted me with the whole secret, and from my heart do 
I wish every comfort and joy from the match. 

’Tis now high time to teU you that the pictures are come 
home, aU.but mine , — which my master don’t like. He has 
ordered your father to sit to-morrow, in his peremptory way ; 
and I shall have the dear Doctor everj’- morning at breakfast. 
I took ridiculous pains to tutor him to-day, and to insist, in my 
peremptory way, on his forbearing to write or read late tliis 
evening, that my picture might not have blood-shot eyes. 

Merlin has been here to tune the fortepianos. He told Mrs. 
Davenant and me that he had thoughts of inventing a particular 
mill to grind old ladies young, as he was so prodigiously fond of 
tlieir company. I suppose he thought we should bring grist. 
"Was that the way to put people in time ? I asked him. 

Doctor Burney says your letters and mine are alike, and that 
it comes by writing so incessantly to each other. I feel proud 
and pleased, and find I shall slip pretty readily into the Susan- 
nuccia’s place, when she goes to settle on her 700Z. a-year ; of 
which God give her joy seven hundred times over, dear creature ! 
I never knew how it was to love an incognita but Susan Burney ; 
my peraonal acquaintance with her is actually nothing — is it ? 
and yet we always seem to understand one another. 

^ H. L. T. 

Mrs. Thrale to Miss F. Bv/rney. 

Streatliam, Thursday, 11th. 

I never was so glad of a letter from you before : . the dear 

21—2 
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Doctor liad been in the room just balf-an-hour, and had frighted 
me with an account of your fever. Thank God there is no harm 
come to my sweet little friend; her spirits and her affection are 
as strong as ever, for all Dr. Johnson, — ^u’lio says nobody loves 
each other much when they have been parted long. How well 
do you know him, and me, and all of us, — ^and tallc of my pene- 
tration ! 

Yoiir father sits for his picture in the Doctor of music’s gown ; 
and Bartolozzi makes an engranng from it to place at the head 
of the book. Sir Joshua delights in the portrait, and says ’t^vill * 
be the best among them. I hojie it will ; and by this time, per*- / 
haps, you may have begun thinking of the miniaUire too ; but j 
it is not touched yet, I assure you. Sweet Susanuuccia ! I I 
slide into her place ; I shall get more of your company, too, and/ 
more — is there an}' more to be had ? — of your confidence. Yes, 
yes, there is a- little, to be sure ; but dear Mrs. Thrnle shall have 
it all now. Oh, ’tis an excellent match ! and he has 700?. a-year 
— ^that is, he wiU have : it is entailed, and irrevocable. 

I send this by your father, who wiU put it in the post ; not a 
frank to-day for love or money. I did not intend to have 
.written so soon. He and I shaE meet at St. James’s this day 
se’nnight. The Owj'hee* is to be trinuued with grebeskins 
and gold to the time of 65?. — ^the trimming only. What would 
I give to show it to j’-ou ! — or show you anything, for that matter, 
that would show how affectionately I am yours ! 

^ ^ 

Dr. Burney says you cany bird-lime in your brains, for every- 
thing that lights riiere sticks. I tliinlc you cany it in your 
heart, and that mine sticks very close to it. So adieu ! 

H. L. T. 


Mrs. TJiralc to Miss Burney. 

Grosvenor-squiire, Tuesday, Feb. 6, 1781. 
This moment Dick Bmney tells me how ill you are. My 

* Mrs. Thrale bad a court dress woveu at Spitalfields, from a pattern of 
Owybee manufacture, brought thence by Captain Burney. 
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dear, liow shall I keep from stepping into a post-cliaise, and 
sousing through Gascojnie Lane to look after you? Compli- 
cated as my engagements are, between business and flash, I shall 
certainly serve you so, if you do not make haste and be well 

Yesterday I had a conversazione. Mrs. Montagu was brilliant 
in diamonds, solid in judgment, critical in talk. Sophy smiled, 
Piozzi sung, Pepys panted with admiration, Johnson was good- 
hranoured. Lord John Clinton attentive. Dr. Bowdler lame, and 
my master not asleep. j\frs. Ord looked elegant. Lady Eothes 
dainty, Sfc. Davenant dapper, and Sir Philip's curls were all 
blown about by the wind. Sirs. Byron rejoices that her Admiral 
and I agree so well j the' way to his heart is connoisseurship it 
seems, and for a back-groimd and contomo, who comes up to 
Mrs. Thrale, you know. 

Captain Fuller flashes away among us. How that boy loves 
rough merriment ! the people all seem to keep out of his way 
for fear. 

Aunt Cotton died firmly persuaded that Mrs. Davenant was a 
natural, and that I wrote her letters for her — ^how odd ! 

Many people said she was the prettiest woman in the room 
last night, — and that is as odd; Augusta Byron, and Sophy 
Streatfield, and Mrs. Hindfliffe, bdng present. 

hlrs. Montagu talked to me about you for an hour t’other 
day, and said she was amazed that so delicate a giri. could write 
so boisterous a book. 

Loveliest Burney, be as well as ever you can, pray do. "When 
- you are with me, I think I love you from habit ; when you are 
from me, I fancy distance endears you: be that as it may, yomr 
■own father can alone love you better, or -wish you better, or 
desire the sight of you more sincerely, than does your 

H.DT. 

Dr. Johnson is very good and very duhbdble, but Sir B. Jebb 
is quite a scourge to me. "Who now would believe that I 
cannot make a friend of that man, but am forced to fly to Dr. 
Pepys for comfort? He is so haughty, so impracticable a 
creature ; and yet I esteem and honour him, though I cannot 
make him fed. anything towards me but desire of domiing, &c. •• 
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Miss Bxirnsy to Mrs. Thrale. 

Chesington, Febniaiy 8tli, 1781. 

Tliis moment liavc tiro sweet and most land letters from my 
best-loved IMrs. Tlirale made amends for no little anxiety wliicli 
her fancied silence had given me. I loiow not what is now come 
to this post; hut there is nothing I can bear with so little 
patience as being tricked out of any of your letters. They do, 
indeed, give me more delight than I can ejqjress ; they seem to 
me the perfection of epistolary writing ; for, in Dr. Johnson’s 
phrase, all that is not Idndness is wit, and all that is not wit is 
Idndness. 

TVhat you tell me of Mrs. Montagu and Mrs. Carter gives me 
real concern; it is a 'sort of general disgrace to us ; but, as you 
say, it shall have notliing to do with you and I. Airs, Montagu, 
as we have often agreed, is a character rather to respect than 
love, for she has not that don d'aimer by winch alone love can 
be made fond or faitlifid; and many as are the causes by which 
respect may be lessened, there are verj’- few by which it can be 
afterwards restored to its first dignity. But where there is real 
affection, the case is exactly reversed ; few things can weaken, 
and every trifie can revive it. 

Yet not for forty years, in this life at least, shall we continue 
to love each other; I am very sure I, for one, shall never last 
half that time. If you saw but how much the illness of a week 
has lowered and injiured me, considering in what perfect health 
I came hither, you would be half astonished ; and that in spite 
of the utmost care and attention from every part of tins kind 
I have just, with great difficult^', escaped a relapse, 
from an unfortunate fresh cold with which I am at this time 
struggling. Long last you, dearest madam ! — 1 am sure in the 

whole world I know not such another. 

■3f’ •K’ ■S’ ■Jr 

I think I shall always hate this book* which has kept me so' 

* “ Cecilia,” which Mias Burney had been long employed in writing, and 
which made its appearance shortly afterwards. — ^E d. 
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long a\ray from yon, as much as I shall always love “Evelina,” 
who first comfortably introduced me to you ; an event which I 
may truly say opened a new, and, I hope, an cxhaustless source 
of happiness to your most gratefully affectionate 

E. B. 


Journal Hemmed. 

(Addressed to Mr. Crii^.) 

Maech 23rd, 1781. — have very narrowly escaped a return 
of the same Anle and irksome fever which with such difficulty 
has been conquered, and that all from vexation. Last week I 
went to dinner in Grosvenor Square. I ran upstairs, as usual, 
into Mrs. Thrale’s dressing-room, and she there acquainted me 
that Mr. Thrale had resolved upon going abroad : first to Spa, 
next to Italy, and then whither his fancy led him I that Dr. 
Johnson was to accompany them, hut that, as their journey was 
without limit either of time or place, as Mr. Thrale’s ill state of 
health and strange state of mind would malce it both melancholy 
and alarroing, she could not in conscience tliink of taking me 
from my own friends and country without knowing either whither, 
or for what length of time. She would write to me, however, 
every post ; leave me the keys of all she left of any value, and, 
in case of any c'S'il to hersdf, make me her executrix ! 

Oh, what words ! and what a scheme I I was so infinitely 
shocked, surprised, and grieved, that I was forced to run away 
from her, and insist upon hearing no more; neither could I 
sufficiently recover even to appear at dirmer, as Dr. Johnson, 
Mr. Seward, and 3\lr. Ingram, were of the party ; I was obliged, 
therefore, to shut myself up all the afternoon. 

You will not, I am sure, wonder that I should be utterly dis- 
concerted and affiicted by a plan so wild in itsdf, and so grievous 
to me. I -was, indeed, hardly able to support myself with any 
firmness all day; and, unfortunately, there was in the evening a 
great rout. I was then obliged to appear, and obliged to tell 
everybody I was but haK recovered from my late indisposition. 

The party was very large, and the company ver brilliant. I 
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was soon encircled by acquaintances, and forced to seem as gay 
as my neighbours. My steady companions were Miss Couss- 
maker, Augusta Byron, Miss Ord, and Aliss Thrale ; and the S. S. 
never quits me. 

I had a long conversation ■with the new Lord Sheffield ; and, 
as I had never seen him since he was Colonel Holroyd, I was 
'ridiculously enough embarrassed with his new title, blundering 
from my lord to sir, and from sir to my lord. He gave me 
a long account of his Coventry affairs, and of the commitment 
of the sheriffs to Hewgate. He is a spirited and agreeable man, 
and, I doubt not, will make himself conspicuous in the right 
way. Lady Sheffield was also very civil; and, as she came 
second, I was better prepared, and therefore gave her ladyship 
her title with more readiness, which was lucky enough, for I 
believe she would much less have lilced the omission. 

Mrs. Thrale took much pains to point out her friend Lord 
John Clinton to me, and me to him: he is extremely ugly, 
but seems lively and amiable. 

The greatest beauty in the room, except the S. S., was liilrs. 
G-wynn, lately Miss Horneck ; and the greatest fright was 
Lord Sandys. 

I have time for nothing more about this evening, which, had 
not my mind been whoUy and sadly occupied by other matters, 
would have been very agreeable to me. 

The next day I again spent in Grosvenor Square, where 
nothing new had passed about this cruel journey. I then met 
a very small party, consisting only of Mrs. Price, who was a 
Miss Evelyro, Miss Benson, Dr. Johnson, and Mrs. Carter. 

The latter, as there were so few folks, talked a good deal, 
and was far more sociable and easy than I had yet seen her. 
Her tallc, too, though all upon books (for hfe and manners 
she is as ignorant of as a nun), was very unaffected and 
good-humoured, and I liked her exceedingly. Mrs. Price is a 
very sensible, shrewd, lofty, and hard-headed woman. Miss 
Benson not very unlike her. 

Tuesday. — I passed the whole day at Sir Joshua Eeynolds’s 
with Miss Palmer, who, in the morning, took me to see some 
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most Tjeaatiful fans, painted by Poggi, from designs of Sir 
Josbua, Angelica, West, and Cipriani, on leather: they are, 
indeed, more delightful than can weU he imagined: one was 
bespoke by the Duchess of Devonshire, for a present to some 
woman of rank* in Prance, that was to cost ZQl. 

We were accompanied by Mr. Ehot,* the knight of the shire for 
Cornwall, a most agreeable, lively, and very clever man. 

We then went to Mr. Webber’s, to see his South Sea drawings. 
Here we met Captain Ping, who chiefly did the honours in show- 
ing the curiosities and explaining them. He is one of the 
most natural, gay, honest, and pleasant characters I ever met 
with. We spent all the rest of the morning here, much to my 
satisfaction. The drawings are extremdy wdl worth seeing; 
they consist of "idews of the country of Otaheite, Hew Zealand, 
Hew Amsterdam, Kamschatka, and parts of China; and portraits 
of the inhabitants done from the life. 

When we returned to Leicester Fields we were heartily wel- 
comed by Sir Joshua. Mr. Eliot staj^ed the whole day ; and no 
other company came but Mr. Webber, who was invited to tea. 
Sir Joshua is fat and weU. He is preparing for the Exhibition 
a new " Death of Dido ;” portraits of the three beautiful Lady 
Waldegraves, Horatia, Laura, and Maria, all in one picture, and 
at work with the tambour; a Thais, for which a Miss Emily, a 
celebrated courtesan, sat, at the desire of the Hon. Charles 
Greville ; and what others I know not : but his room and gallery 
are both crowded. 

Thubsdat. — I spent the whole day again in Grosvenor 
Square, where there was a very gay party to dinner; Mr. Bos- 
well, Dudley Long, Mr. Adair, Dr. Delap, Mr. B , Dr. 

Johnson, and my father; and much could I write of what 

passed, if it were possible for me to get time. Mr. B was 

just as absiudly pompous as at Brighton ; and, in the midst of 
dinner, without any sort of introduction, or reason, or motive, he 
called out aloud, — 

** Sweet are the slomhers of the charming maid T 

• Afterwards the first Lord Lliot, and father of the Zarl of Sfc Ger- 
mains. 
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A laugh from all parties, as you may imagine, foUeTred this 
exclamation ; and he bore it TOth amazing insensibility. 

“"What’s all this laugh fori” cried Dr. Johnson, "who had 
not heard the cause. 

“Why, sir,” answered Mrs. Thrale, when she was able to 

speak, “ Mr. B just now called out, — ^nobody knows why, — 

‘ Sweet are the slumbers of the virtuous maid !’ ” 

" ITo, no, not virtuoibs,” cried h£r. Boswell, “ he said chcmning ; 
he thought that better." 

“Ay, sure, sir,” cried Mr. B unmoved; “for why say 

virtuous ? — can we doubt a fair female’s virtue? — oh fie, oh 
fie I ’tis a superfluous epithet.” 

“But,” cried Mrs. Thrale, “in the original it is the viHuovs 

man; why do you make it a maid of the sudden, Mr. B 1” 

" I was alarmed at first,” cried Dr. Delap, “ and thought Ke 
had caught Miss Burney nappi/ng; but when I looked at her, 
and saw her awake, I was at a loss, indeed, to find the reason 
of the change.” 

“Here, sir ! my lad !” cried Mr. B to the servant-; “why, 

my head’s on fire ! "What ! have you got never a screen ? "Why, 
I shall be what you may call a hot-headed fellow ! I shall be 
a mere o'Sti !” 

In the afternoon we were joined by Mr. Crutchley, Mr. 
Bju’on, and IMr. Selwyn ; and then we had a thousand private 
conferences and consultations concerning the Spa journey. 

I have been so often and so provokingly interrupted in 
writing this, that I must now finish it by Ivmpimg matters at 
once. Sir Bichard Jebb and Dr. Pepys have both been con- 
sulted concerning tliis going abroad, and are both equally violent 
against it, as they tbi-nk it even unwarrantable, in such a state 
of health as Mr. Tlrrale's; and, therefore, it is settled that a 
great meeting of Ms friends is to take place before he actually 
prepares for the journey, and they are to encircle him in a body, 
and endeavour, by representations and entreaties, to prevail 
with Mm to give it up ; and I have little doubt myself but, 
amongst us, we shall be able to succeed. 
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^Im r. fhmiqi to lifrif. T/tmlr.^ 

Wrilncr/lay evening, 

Y»«i bill jnc wito t« you, iXinl iiu T will ; yo\i bid me pray 
for yoa, sirul yo, indeed, T do, for tbo rc.'iloiation of your sweel 
pea»:o of mind. I pjay for yotn- rvidgnatioii to Ibis Imrd blow, 
for tho contiumd union and oxorlion of your virtno.s witli your 
talents, .nisd for tbe InippieHl rowan! tbdr exertion can meet 
wiib, in the jiiaiitnde and ]»r**s|M'ri(y of your ebiUlren. The.se 
aT«> my prayers for my Indoved Mrs. Thmlo; but these nro nob 
my only ones; no, the nnfnilin" warmth of her kijidnc.«.s for 
jny.-jelC I have randy, for a Ion;* limo jrasl, idopt without first 
P'.titioniu;*. 

I ran away wilhonS .saeirr.:; yon n^ain when I found you re- 
pented that sweet. cumpU.mee with my request wliieh T had wen 
from yon. For the world would I not have pursued you, had I 
lind seen your ptwhihiiiou, nor eould I cutluve to owe that cou- 
seiit to ten/ang which 1 only solicited from tcndcnic.ss. fjtill, 
however, 1 Ihhrk you had heller have sun'ered me to follow 
you ; I might, have bcwi of fomc u.se; T hardly could have been 
in your we.y. liut I grieve now to have forced you to an inter- 
view which T would have ajiarcd my.self a.s wcdl n.s you, had I 
foreseen how little it wordd have nn.iworcd iny pm-jrosc. 

Yet though T enuuot help feeling disajrpoinlcd, 1 am not sur- 
prised ; for in any ca.se at tdl similar, 1 am .sure I should have 
the same eagcrnc.ss for solitude. 

I tell you nothing of how sincct-ely I .sympathise in your 
aftUclion; yet 1 believe that Sir. Crutchlcy and Dr. Johnson 
alone do so more earnestly ; and I h.avc some melancholy com- 
fort in flatleriug my.solf that, allowing for the dilTerence of our 
characters, that Inic regard whicli I felt was as truly rctumed. 
l\onuug but Iciudncss did 1 ever meet with ; he ever loved to 

* TliJa loiter wrw •written in reply to a few wonls from Mrs. Thralc, in 
wln'cli, alhuHng to licr IniKknud'H sudden death, slio bem ^liss Burney to 

‘ write to me — •prny fur me !” The hurried note from lUi'a. Tliralc is thus 
cudoificd by Jliss Burney : — “Written a few hours after the death of Mr. 
'lliralc, which happened by a sudden stroke of apoplexy, on the momiug of 
a day on which half the fashion of Jjoudon hud been invited to an iutcuded 
assembly at his house iu Grosvonor-squarc." 
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Lave me, not merely witli liis family, but witli liimsdi'; and 
gratefully shall I e'rer remember a thousand kind expressions of 
esteem and good opinion, which are now crowding upon my 
memory. 

Ah, dearest madam 1 you had better have accepted j I am 
sure, if unfit for you, I am at this time unfit for everybody. 
Adieu, and Heaven preserve my heart’s dearest friend ! Don't 
torment yourself to write to me, nor will I even ask Queeny, 
though she is good, and I believe would not deny me ; but what 
can you say but that 3'ou are sad and comfortless ? and do I not 
know that far too well ? I will write again to j-ou, and a thou- 
sand times again, for nothing am I more truly than j-our 

r.B. 


Jlfiss F, Burney to Slimlc. 

Saturday, April Ctli. 

I would I had some commission, some bxrsiness, some pretence 
for writing to my best-loved Mend; for write I must, while I 
have the faintest hope my letters will be receix'ed without 
aversion. Yet I have nothmg on earth to say, but how much I 
love and how truly I am grieved for her. To you, dearest 
madam, I can ofter nothing by waj* of comfort or consolation, 
whatever I might do to many otliers ; but what could I urge 
which you have not a thousand times revolved in your own 
mind ? Dr. Johnson alone coxild ofier anything new, or of strength 
to deserve attention from Mrs, Thiale. Tlie rectitude and purity' 
of your principles, both religious and moral, I have often looked 
up to with reverence, and I now no more doubt their firmness in 
this time of trial than if I witnessed their operation. Queeny, 
too, I saw was bent upon exerting the utmost fortitude upon this 
firsti and I believe, indeed, most painful occasion to her that 
could call for it. Max* she now for her sweet mother tmite all 
the afiection and attention which hitherto have deserved to be 
divided! 

Many Mends call and send here to inquire after you : but I 
have mysdf avoided them alL I caimot yet bear the conveisa- 
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tion'wliicli i? to fo 
■vrrap myself yp 
one more liasly ^ 
from. 

.vasy 


low every meeting. To be with you I woiild 
' in misery ; but, witbout sucb a motive, no 
/o run .away from all that is possible to be fled 


Br Johnson ^ notliing else I bave any 

Adieu mo't 7 still love, when you bave time 

and comnn, again tliink of ber, tbe sincerest, tbe grate- 

fnllcst the f friends, in F. B. wbo, tbougb sbe flrst 

received v sfiection as an unmerited partiality, hopes never to 

forfeit and * ^ deserve it. 

j \even request an answer ; I scarce wish for it ; because 

I bnow 1 ^ ^ write again in a few days. 


P. B. 


re; 


*^^ead’ 

3 be\ 

5 


Miss F. Bmraey to Mr. Ctus}). 

* 

Streatham, April 29th, 1781. 

^ ®^®^ot, my dearest daddy, thought me utterly lost ? 

and.**'fl aU power of either giving or taking comfort, I 

have been for some time past. I did not, it is true, 
T a that poor Mr. Tbrale could live very long, as tbe alteration 
j ffw in him only during my absence while with you had shocked 
and r sistonished me. Yet, still the suddenness of the blow gave 
' * a horror from which I am not even now recovered. The 
ifuation of sweet Mrs. Thrale, added to the true concern I felt 
' his loss, harassed my mind till it affected my health, which is 
fow again in a state of precariousness and comfortless restless- 
less that will require much trouble to remedy. 

You have not, I hope been angrj” at my silence ; for, in truth, 
I have had no spirits to write, nor, latterly, ability of any kind, 
from a headache that has been incessant. 

I now begin to long extremely to hear more about yourself, 
and whether you have recovered yom* sleep and any comfort. 
The good nursing you mention is always my consolation when I 
have the painful tidings of yom illness ; for I have myself ex- 
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perienced tie kindness', cnre, and nn'xreaTie^t^i attention of the 
ever good and friendly Kitty, •who, indeed, as you •well say, can 
hy no one be excelled in that most nseful andY'^iuiost humane of 
all sciences. I 

Mrs. Thrale flew immediately ■upon this niisfort Cttimc to Bright- 
helmstone, to Mr. Sciase — Zjcr Daddy Crisp — ^bothioifoi- consohJtion 
and counsel; and she has but just quitted him, she deferred 
returning to Streatham till her presence ■was indispeKS-isably neces- 
sary upon account of proving the vrilL I offered accompany 
her to Brightheimstone: hnt she preferred being al|ione,)iiS her 
mind was cnielly disordered, and sbe saw but too pM^inly I was 
too sincere a mourner myself to do much besides ads^-'ling to her 
grief. The moment, however, she came back, sbe s| olimted me 
to meet her, — and I am now here ■with her, and enf deavour, by 
every possible exertion, to be of some use to lier.t She looks 
■wretchedly indeed, and is far from well; but bears up, 

though not with calm intrepidity, yet with flariies dit spirit that 
rather, I fear, spend than relieve her. Such, hofwever, is her 
character, and were this exertion repressed, she ■'sjouid piolwbly 
sink quite. \ 

Miss Thrale is steady and constant, and veiy sincej^^lvyudeved 
for her father. \ 

The four executors, Mr. Cator,* Mi-. Cnitchley,-}- Mr. Hdmy 
Smith, and Dr. Johnson, have all bdbaved geneionriy and hoiuTur- 
ably, and seem determined to give Mrs. Thrale all the comabrt- 
and asristance in their power. She is to carry on the bnsinajss 
jointly with them. Poor soul ! it is a dreadful toil and woriry 

to her. ' \ 

•» 

Adieu, my dearest daddy. I will write again in a week'ss 
time. I have now just been blooded; but am by no mean?| 
restoi'cd. by tliat loss. But well and ill, equally and ever. 

Tour trulj* afiectionate child, 

P. B. 


* 3JI.P. for Ipswidi in ITSt. Described by Dr. Johnson as 113^15**1310011 
good in bis character, and much nseniiness in his Icnovrledge." Johnson 
used to visit ilr. Cator at his splendid seat at Beckenham, 

t M.P. for Horsliam in 17 S 4 . 
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Jlfr. Crisp to Miss F. Burney. 

Chesington, May 15th, 1781. 

My dear Faneiket, 

I tvas neither cross nor surprised at not hearing from you 
so long, as I Avas at no loss for the cause to your silence. I 
know you have a heart, and on a late occasion can easil)* imagine 
it was too full to attend to forms, or, indeed, to any hut the one ' 
great object immediately before you. To say the truth, I should 
he sorry to have your nature changed, for the sake of a letter or 
two more or less from you ; because I can noAV with confidence 
say to myself, “The girl is really sincere, and, as she does 
profess some friendship and regard for me, I can believe her 
and am convinced that, if any eAul were to befall me, she would 
be truly sorrj* for me.’|$. 

There is a pleasure in such a thought, and I will indulge it.- 
'he steadiness and philosophy of certain of our friends is, per- 
—aiaps, to be admired ; but I wish it not to be imitated by any of my 
friends. I would have the feelincs of their minds be keen and 

w 

even piercing, but stop there. Let not the poor tenement of day 
give way : — ^if that goes, how shall they abide the peltings of 
tliese pitiless storms? Tour slight machine is certainly not 
made for such rough encounters ; — ^for which I am truly sorry. 
You did not make yourself j allowed ! — ^agreed I — ^But you may 
mend yomsdf, and that is all I require of you. 

K I had you here, I should talk to you on this head ; but at 
present I ought not to wish it. Mrs. Thxale has an undoubted 
right to you, nor should I wish to tear you from her. lYhen the 
wound is healed, and nothing but tlie scar renviining, the pLrster 
ought to be removed, — and then I put in my daim. 

Let me hear from you soon that your health and spirits are 
mended — greatly mended. . I sincerdy wish the same to your 
beloved friend, to whom' you must present my best Teq)ects. I 
am glad she is connected with such worthy people in her affairs. 
I have more than once observed that the unavoidable necessity 
of attending to business of indispensable consequence, and that, 
with strict, unabated perseverance, has contributed more to divert 
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and dissipate, and finally to cure deep sorrow, than all the wise 
lessons of philosophers, or the well-meant consolations of friends. 
May she prove an instance to confirm this observation ! 

As for my own shattered frame, I have had a pretty long and 
convincing proof that it is not immortal Gout, rheumatism, in- 
digestion, want of sleep, almost ever since I saw you, I think, 
may amount pretty nearly to ihe. sum total of Mrs. Thrale’s. 
“Three Warnings.”*' If ;I don’t* ■'takd’.'the hint the fault is my 
own — IJature has 'dcihe' her part.' ■ ‘ ' 

Bad as I' have '■been 'though' T how ‘hbhble- about the garden 
with a stick,''and' for't’lm'^fpftnigit''jpast have .been gradually 
mending, though 'slowly; •' ’ 

Ham and-H&te'are cbnst&tlyihqhifing, after' you, and.vjhen 
you will coine. I am* sure they love' you, of I should not lov& 
them. Adieu, my Pannydn, ' ^ 

• ' - " ' Your "affectionate daddy, .P> 

• y"-'".*!' ■ ''V/'V!':;*. s.c.dt 


. . Joivi'nal 

Stbeatham, jMat, 1781. — ^Sliss Owen and I arrived here with- 
out incident, which, in-a journey of six or seven iniles, was really 
marvellous I ' hlfs. Thrale came from the Borough "vrith two of 
the executors. Dr. Johnson and Wr.' .Orutchley, soon after us. 
She had been sadly worried, and in the evening frightened us all 
by again fainting away. Dear creature I she is all agitation of 
mind and of body : but she is now wonderfully recovered, though 
in continual fevers about her affairs, which are mightily difficult 
and complicate indeed. Yet the behaviour of all the executors 
is exactly to her wish. Mr. Crutchl^, in particular, were he a 
darling son or only brother, could not possibly be more truly 
devoted to her. Indeed, I am very happy in the revolution in 
my o"wn mind in favour of t.Ms young man, whom formerly I so- 
little liked ; for I now see so much of him, business and inclina- 
tion uniting to bring him hither continually, that if he were 
disagreeable to me, I should spend my time in a most comfortless 
manner. On the contrary, I both respect and esteem him very 
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liglily; for Ms -wliole conduct manifests so much, goodness of 
heart and excellence of prineiple, that he is fairly im liomme 
comme il y en a peio; and that first appearance of coldness, 
pride, reserve, and sneering, all wears off upon further acquaint- 
ance, and leaves behind nothing hut good-humour and good-wilL 
And tMs you must allow to he very candid, when I teU you 
that, but yesterday, he affronted me so mitch by a piece of im- 
pertinence, that I had a very serious quarrel with Mm. Of this 
more anon. 

Dr. Johnson was charming, both in spirits and humour. I 
really thiuTv he grows gayer- and gayer daily, and more ductile 
and pleasant. 

• Mr. CrutcMey stayed till Sunday, when we had many visitors. 
— Mrs. Plumhe, one of poor Mr. Thrale’s sisters ; Mrs. Wallace, 
wife to the Attorney-General, a very ugly, hut sensible and agree- 
able woman ; Sir PMlip Jennings Gierke, and Mr. Selwyn. 

Monday Miss Owen left us. 

Tuesday came Lord and Lady Westcote, and afterwards Dr. 
and Mrs. Parker, Dr. Lort, and the Bishop of Killaloe. Dr. 
Parker is a terrible old proser, and wore me out ; Mrs. Parker 
is well-bred and sensible ; my friend Dr. Lort was comical and 
diverting ; and the Bishop of Edllaloe is a gay, sprightly, polite, 
and ready man : I liked Mm welL 

Sunday morning nobody went to church but Mr. CrutcMey, 
Miss Thrale, and myself; and some time after, when I was 
sauntering upon the lawn before the house, ]\Ir. CrutcMey joined 
me. We were returning together into the house, when Mrs. 
Thrale, popping her head out of her dressing-room window, 
called out, “ How nicely these men domesticate among us. Mis s 
Burney! Why, they take to us as natural as life !” 

“Well, weU,” cried Mr. CrutcMey, "I have sent for my 
horse, and I shall release you early to-morrow morning. I think 
yonder comes Sir Philip.” 

“ Oh ! you’ll have enough to do ndth Mm,” cried she, laugh- 
ing ; " he is well prepared to plague you, I assure j'ou.” 

“ Is he ? — and what about ?” 

“ Why, about Miss Burney. He asked me the other day what 

VOL. I. 22 
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■was my present establishment. ‘ Mr. Crutcbley and Miss Burney/ 
I answered. ' How well those two names go together/ cried he ; 
‘I think they can’t do better than make a match of it: I will 
consent, I am sure,’ he added ; and to-day, I dare say, you will 
hear enough of it.” 

I leave you to judge if I was pleased at this stuff thus com- 
municated; but Mrs. Thrale, with all her excellence, can give up 
no occasion of making sport, however, unseasonable, or even 
painful 

"I am very much obliged to him, indeed !” cried I, dryly; and 
kir. Crutchley called out, “ Tlicmh him I — thank him , in a 
voice of pride and of pique that spoke him mortally angry. 

I instantly came into the house, leaving him to talk it out 
with Mrs. Thrale, to whom I heard him add, " So this is Sir 
Philip’s kindness I” and her answer, “ I wish you no worse 
luck !” 

How, what think you of this? was it not highly insolent? 
— and fiiom a man who has behaved to me hitherto with the 
utmost deference, good nature, and civility, and given me a 
thousand reasons, by every possible opportunity, to think my- 
self very high indeed in his good opinion and good graces ? 
But these rich men think themselves the constant prey of all 
portionless g^ls, and are always upon their guard, and suspi- 
cious of some design to take them in. This sort of disposi- 
tion I had very early observed in Mr. Crutchley, and there- 
fore I had been more distant and cold with him than with any 
body I ever met with ; but latterly his character had risen so 
much in my mind, and his behaviour was so much improved, that 
I had let things take their own course, and no more shxmned 
tlian I sought him ; for J evidently saw his doubts concerning 
me and my plots were all at an end, and his civility and 
attentions were daily increasing, so that I had become veiy 
comfortable with him, and well pleased with his society. 

I need not, I think, add that I determined to see as little of 
this most fearful and haughty gentleman in future as was in 
my power, since no good' qualities can compensate for such 
arrogance of suspicion ; and therefore, as I had reason enough 
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to suppose he would, in haste, resume his own reserve, I resolved, 
without much effort, to he beforehand with him in resu min g 
mine. 

At dinner we had a large and most disagreeable party of 
Irish ladies, whom Mrs. Thrale was necessitated to invite from 
motives of business and various connexions. "We were in all 
fourteen, yiz.. Sir Philip Clerte ; Mrs. Lambart and her son, a 
genteel yow-Tigr youth; Miss Owmi; hlr. and Mrs. Perkins; Mrs. 
Vincent; Mrs. O’EUey, and bliss O’Eiley, her sister-in-law; 
Mr. Crutehley ; Mrs. and Mis s Thrale ; and myself. 

I was obliged, at dinner, to be seated between Miss O’Edey 
and blr. Crutchle]*, to whom you may believe, I was not very 
courteous, especially as I had some apprehensions of Sir Philip, 
bfr. Crutcliley, however, to my great surprise, was quite as civil 
ever, and endeavoured to be as chatty ; but there I begged to 
qixcused, only answering upon the reply, and that very dr}dy, 
i-I was indeed horribly provoked with him. 

Indeed, all Ms behaviour would have been natural and good- 
humoured, and just what I should have liked, had he better con- 
cealed Ms chagrin at tire first accusation ; but that, still dwelling 
by me, made me very indifferent to what followed, though I 
found he had no idea of having displeased me, and rather sought 
to be more than less sociable than usual. 

I was much diverted during dinner by tMs bliss O’Eiley, who 
took it in her humoiu’ to attack Mr. CrutcMey repeatedly, though 
so discouraging a beau never did I see ! Her forwardness, and 
his excessive and inordinate coldness, made a contrast that, 
added to her brogue, wMch was broad, kept me in a grin irre- 
pressible. 

In the afternoon we had also bir. "Wallace, the Attorney- 
General, a most squat and squab-looking man; and further I saw 
not of him. 

In the evening, when the Irish ladies, the Perkinses, Lambarts, 
and Sir Philip, -were gone, blrs. Thrale walked out witli bfr. 
"Wallace, whom she had some business to talk over with ; and 
then, when only l^fiss Owen, bCss T. and I remained, bfr, - 
Crutehley, after repeatedly addressing me, and gaining pretty 

22—2 
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dry answers, called out suddenly, “ Wliy, Mis s Burney ! why, 
what’s the matter ?’ 

“ ITothing.” 

“ "Why, are you stricken, or smitten, or ill ?” 

" l^one of the three.” 

“ Oh, then, you are seWimg down all these Irish folks 1” 

, " No, indeed, I don’t think them worth the trouble.” 

*' Oh, but I am sure you are, only I interrupted you.” 

I went on no farther with the argument, and Miss Thrale pro- 
posed our walking Out to meet her mother. We aU agreed ; and 
Mr. Crutchley would not he satisfied without walking next me, 
though I really had no patience to talk with him, and wished 
h im at Jericho. 

“ What’s the matter 1” said he ; “have you had a quarrel ?” 

. “No.” 

“ Are you affronted ?” 

Not a word. Then again he called to Miss Thrale, — 

“ Why, Queeny — ^why, she’s quite in a rage ! What have you 
done to her 1” 

I still sullced on, vexed to be teased ; but, though, with a gaiety 
that showed he had no suspicion of the cause, he grew more and 
more urgent, trying every means to make me tell him what was 
the matter, till at last, much provoked, I said, — 

“ I must be strangely in want of a confidant, indeed, to take 
you for one !” 

“ Why, what an insolent speech !” cried he, half serious and 
half laugliing, but casting up his eyes and hands with astonish- 
ment. 

He then let me be quiet some time, but in a few minutes re- 
newed his inquiries with added eagerness, begging me to tell/iiw 
if nobody else. 

A likely matter ! thought I ; nor did I scruple to tell him, when 
forced to answer, that no one had so little chance of success in 
such a request. 

“ Why so 1” cried he ; “ for I am the best person in the world 
to trust with a secret, as I always forget it,” 

He continued working at me till we joined Mrs. Thrale and the 
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Attorney-General. And then Miss Tlirale, stimulated hy liim, 
came to inq[uire if I had really taken anything amiss of 7wj\ Ko, 
I assured her. 

“ Is it of me, then ?" cried j\Ir. Gmtchley, as if sure I should 
say w > ; but I made no other answer than desiring him to desist 
questioning me. 

“So I win,” cried he: “ only clear me, — only say it is not me.” 

“ I shall say nothing about the matter; so do pray he at rest.” 

“Well, hut it can’t be one, I Icnow : only say that. It’s Queeny, 
I dare say.” 

" Ho, indeed.” 

“Then it’s yov,” cried Miss Thrale : “ and I'm glad of it with 
all my heart 1” 

He then grew quite -vdolent, and at last went on with his 
questions till, hy being quite silent to them, he could no longer 
doubt who it was. He seemed then wholly amazed, and entreated 
to know what he had done ; but I tried only to avoid him, and 
keep out of liis way. 

Soon after, the Attome 3 ’'-General took his leave, during which 
ceremony Mr. Crutchley, coming behind me, exclaimed, — 

“ Who’d t hin k of this creature’s having any venom in her !” 

“ Oh 3*65,” answered I, "when she’s provoked.” 

“But have I provoked you ?” 

Again I got off. Taking bliss Thrale by the arm, we hurried 
away, leaving him with Mrs. Thrale and Miss Owen. He was 
presently, however, with us again ; and when he came to my 
side, and found me really trying to talk of other matters with 
Miss Thrale, and avoid him, he called out, — 

“ Upon my life, this is too bad ! JDo tell me; Miss Burney, what 
is the matter ? If you won’t, I protest I’ll call Mrs. Thrale, and 
make her work at you hersdf.” 

I now, in my turn, entreated he would not ; for I knew . she 
was not to be safely trusted with anything she could turn into 
ridicule. I was, therefore, impatient to have the whole matter 
dropped ; and after assuring him very dryly, yet peremptorily, that 
I shorild never satisfy him, I started another subject with Miss 
Thrale, and we walked quietly on. 
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He exclaimed, Ttitli a vehemence that amazed me in return, 
“ Why will you not tell me 1 Upon my life, if you refuse me any 
longer, IT! call the whole house to speak for me !” . 

" I assure you,” answered I, " that wiU he to ho purpose ; for I 
must offend 'myself by telling it, and therefore I shall mention it 
to nobody.” 

“ But what in the world have I done ?” 

“ Hothing ; you have done nothing.” 

“What have I saicZ then 1 Only let me beg your pardon, — 
only let me know what it is, that I may beg your pardon.” 

I then took up the teasing myself and quite insisted upon his 
leaving us and joining Mrs. Thrale. He begged me to tell Miss 
Thrale, and let her mediate, and entreated her to be his agent ; 
which, in order to get rid of him, she promised; and he then 
slackened his pace, though very reluctantly, while we quickened 
ours.' 

hliss Thrale, however, asked me not a question, whieh I was 
very glad of, as the affair, trifling as it is, would be but mortifying 
to mention ; and though I could not, \yhen so ^dolently pressed, 
disguise my resentment, I was by no means disposed to make any 
serious complaint. I merely wished to let the gentleman know I 
was not so much his humble servant as to authorise even the 
smallest disrespect from him. 

He was, however, which I very little expected, too uneasy to 
stay long away ; and when we had walked on quite out of hear- 
ing of Mrs. Tlnale and IMiss Owen, he suddenly galloped after us. 

" How odd it is of you,” said Miss Thrale, " to come and iu- 
tmde yourself in this manner upon anybody that tries so to 
avoid you 1” 

“ Have you done anything for me ?” cried he ; “I don’t believe 
you have said a word.” 

“ Not I, truly !” answered she ; “ if I can keep my own self out 
of scrapes, it’s all I can pretend to.” 

“ Well, but do tell me, ^liss Burney, — ^pray tell me ! indeed, 
this is qiiite too bad ; I shan’t liave a wink of sleep aU night. If 
I have offended you, I am very sorry indeed ; but I am sure I 
did not mean ” 
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" No, sir !” intermpted I, " I don’t suppose you did mean to 
offend me, nor do I loiow "wliy you sliould. I expect from you 
neither good nor ill, — civility I think myself entitled to, and that 
is all I have any desire for.” 

“ Good Heaven !” exclaimed he. " Tell me, however, hut what 
it is, and if I have said anjdliing unguardedly, I am extremely 
sorry, and I most sincerely hegyour pardon.” 

Is it not veiy strange that any man, in the same day, could 
he so disdainfully proud and so condescendingly limnhle ? I 
was never myself more astonished, as I had been firmly 
persuaded he would not have deigned to take the smallest 
notice of me from the moment of his hearing Sir Philip’s idle 
raillery. 

I now grew chnller, for I dreaded liis urgency, as it was lite- 
rally impossible for me to come to the point. 

I told him , therefore, that I was sorry he took so much trouble, 
which I had by no means intended to give him, and begged he 
would think of it no more. 

He was not, however, to be so dismissed. Again he threatened 
me with hirs. Thrale, but again I assured him nothing could less 
answer to liim. 

“ Well, but,” cried he, " if you will not let me know my crime, 
why, I must never speak to you any more.” 

"Very well,” answered I, “if you please we ■will proclaim a 
mutual silence henceforward.” 

" Oh,” cried he, “j/ou, I suppose, will be ready enough; but to 
me that’ would be a loss of very great pleasure. If you would tdl 
me, however, I am sme I could explain it off, because I am sure 
it has been done imdesignedly.” 

" No, it does not admit of any explanation ; so pray don’t men- 
■tion it any more.” ■ 

“ Only tell me what part of the day it was.” 

Whether this unconsciousness was real, or only to draw me 
in so that he might come to the point, and make his apology ■udth 
-greater ease, I know not ; but I assured him it was in vain he 
asked, and again desired him to puzzle himself ■vvdth no further- 
recollections. 
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" Oh,” cried he, "hut I shall think of everything I liave ever 
said to you for this half year. I am sure, whatever it was, it must 
have been unmeant and unguarded.” 

“ That, sir, I never doubted ; and probably you thought me 
hard enough to hear anything without minding it.” 

“ Good Heaven, hCss Burney ! why, there is nobody. I wordd 
not sooner offend, — nobody in the world! Quecny knows it. 
If Queeny would speak, she could tell you so. Is it not true,. 
Miss Thrale 1” 

“ I shall say nothing about it ; if I can keep my o'svn neck out. 
of the coUai*, it’s enough for me.” 

“But won’t it plead something for me that you are sure, and 
must be sure, it was by blunder, and not design ?” 

“ Indeed I am sorry you take aU this trouble, which is vciy 
little worth your while ; so do pray say no more.” 

" But will you forgive me ?” 

"Yes.” 

“ It seems to come very hard from you. Will you promise 
to have quite forgiven it by the time I return next Thurs- 
day ?” 

“ Oh, I hope I shall have no remembrance of any part of it before 
tlien. I am sorry you know anytliing about it ; and if you had 
not been so excessively earnest, I should never have let you ; but 
I could not say an untruth when pushed so hard.” 

“ I hope, then, it wiU be all dissipated by to-morrow morning.” 

“ Oh, surely ! I should be very much surprised if it outlasted 
the night.” 

“ Well, but then will you be the same ? I never saw such a 
change. If you are serious ” 

" Oh, no, rU be wondrous merry !” 

“ I heg you ■will thinlc no more of it. I — ^I believe' I Icnow 
what it is ; and, indeed, I was far from moaning to give you the 
smallest offence, and I most earnestly beg your pardon. There 
is nothing I woiild not do to assure you how sorry I am. But I 
hope it ■\vill be all over by the time the candles come. I shall 
look to see, and I hope — I beg — you will have the same counte- 
nance again.” 
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I no'w felt really appeased, and so I told him. 

. , We then tallced of other matters till \ve reached home, though 
it was not without difficulty I could even yet keep him quiet. I. 
then ran upstairs with my cloak, and stayed till supper-time, 
when I returned without, I hope, any remaining appearance of 
dudgeon in my jUda; for after so much trouhle andhumiliation, 
it would have been ahominahle to have shown any. 

I see, besides, that Mr. Crutchley, though of a cold and proud 
disposition, is generous,, amiable, and delicate, and, when not- 
touched upon the tender string of gallantry, _ concerning which 
he piques himself upon invariable hardness and immovability,, 
his sentiments are not merely just, but refined. 

After supper, Mr. Crutchley, though he spoke to me two or- 
three times with an evident intention to observe my looks and 
manner iu answering him, which were both meant to be much as 
usual, seemed stiU dissatisfied both with his oum justification and 
my appeasement ; and when we all arose to go to bed, he crossed 
over to me, and said in a whisper, “ I have begged Miss Thrale to 

intercede for me j she will explain all ; and I hope ” 

" Yery well — very well,’' said I, in ahorrible htury j "there is 
no occasion for anything more.” 

Tor Mrs. and hCss Thrale, and Miss Owen, were all standing 
waiting for me : he put himself, however, before me, so that I 
could not get away, and went on : — 

“ Only hear me , — ^ay hear me. Is it what site (pointing to- 
Mrs. Tbrale) put about in the morning V 

“ rU tdl you another time,” cried I, in fifty agonies to see how 
they were all ready to titter, which he, whose back was to thenv 
perceived not. 

“ I have told hCss Thrale what I thought it was,” he continued, 
"and she will explain it all, and tdl you how very impossible it 
was I could think of offending you. Indeed, I beg your pardon 1 
I do, indeed, most sincerely. I liope you will thinTc of it no more,. 
— hope it will be all over.” * 

“ It is all over,” cried I, stiH trying to get away. 

“Well, but — stop — only tell me if it was that ” 
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“ Ay — ay — ^to-morrOw morning and then I forced myself into 
the midst of them, and got off. 

Streatham, Thursday. — ^This was the great and most impor- 
tant day to all this house, upon which the sale of the Brewery 
was to he decided. Mrs. Thrale went early to town, to meet all 
the executors, and l^fr. Barclay, the Quaker,* who was the 
'bidder. She was in great agitation of mind, and told me if aU 
went well she would wave a white pocket-handkerchief out of 
the coach window. 

Tour o’clock came and dinner was ready, and no Mrs. Thrale. 
Bive o’clock followed, and no Mrs. Thrale. Queeny and I went 
out upon the lawn, where we sauntered, in eager expectation, 
till near six, and then the coach appeared in sight, and a white 
pocket-handkerchief was waved from it. 

I ran to the door of it to meet her, and she jumped out of it, 
and gave me a thousand embraces while I gave my congratu- 
lations. We went instantly to her dressing-room, where she 
told me, in brief, how the matter had been tr?insacted, and then 
we went down to dinner. 

Dr. Johnson and Mr. Crutcliley had accompanied her home. 
I determined to behave to Mr. Crutchley the same as before 
our quarrel, though he did not so to me, for he hardly spoke a 
word to me. An accident, however, happened after dinner, 
which made him for a while more loquacious. Mrs. Thrale, in 
cutting some fruit, had cut her finger, and asked me for some 
black sticldng-plaster, and as I gave it her out of my pocket- 
book, she was struck with the beautiful glossiness of the paper 
of a letter which peeped out of it, and rather waggishly asked 
me who wrote to me with so much elegant attention ? • 

“ Mrs. Gast,” answered I. 

* David Barday was one of seven sons of the cdebrated Apologist of the 
Quakers, — all of whom were living fifty years after the death of their father. 
David was the last of them. He was a wealthy mercer in Oheapside, and 
entertained successively three kings (George I., II., and III.) on their 
respective visits to the city on Lord Mayor’s day. He was subsequently 
the purchaser of Mr. Thrale’s brewery, and founder of the most famous 
brewing firm of the present day, Barday, Perkins, and Co. 
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" oil,” cried she, “ do pray then let me see her hand.” 

I showed it her, and she admired it veiy justly, and said, — 

“Do show it to 3Mr. Crutchley; ’tis a mighty gented. hand 
indeed.” 

I complied, hut took it from him as soon as he had looked at 
it. Indeed, he is the last man in the world to have even desired 
to read any letter not to himself. 

Dr. Johnson now, who, too deaf to hear what was saying, 
wondered what we were thus handing about, asked an e 5 j)lana- 
tion. 

““Why, we are all,” said hirs. Thrale, “admiring the hand of 
Fann/s hir. Crisp’s sister.” 

“ Aud mayn’t I admire it too ?” cried he. 

“ Oh, yes,” said she; "show it him, Burney.” 

I put it in his hand, and he instantly opened and began 
reading it. 2fow though there was nothing in it but what must 
reflect honour upon Mrs. Cast, she had charged me not to show 
it ; and, also, it was so very flattering to me, that I was quite 
consternated at this proceeding, and called out, — 

“ Sir, it was only to show you the handwriting, and you have 
seen enough for that.” 

- “ I shall know best myself,” answered he, laughing, “ when I 
have seen enough.” 

And he read on. The truth is I am sure he took it for granted 
they had all read it, for he had not heard a word that had passed. 

.1 then gave Mrs. Thrale a reproachful glance for what she 
had done, and she jumped up, and calling out, — 

• "So I have done mischief, I see!” ran out of the room 
followed by Queeny. I staj-ed hovering over the Doctor to re- 
cover my property ; but the minute the coast was dear, Mr. 
Crutchley, taking advantage of his deafness, said, — 

" "Well, ma’am, I hope we are now friends f’ 

"Tes!” cried L 
" And is it all quite over ?” 

. "Entardy.” 

“TVliy then, do pray,” cried he, laughing, "be so good as to 
let me know what loas our quarrel I” 
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“ No — ^no, I shan’t !” (cried I, laughing too at the absurdity of 
quarrelling and seeming not to know whid for) : “it is aU over, 
and that is enough.” 

"No, by no means enough: I must really beg you to tell 
me; I am uneasy till I Icnow. Was it that silly joke, of mine 
at d^er 1” 

" No, I assure you, it was no joke !” 

“ But was it at diamer or before dinner ?” 

“Is it not enough that it is over? I am. sorry you Imew 
anything of the matter, and I am obliged to you for taking so 
much trouble about it : so there let it rest.” 

“But pray do tell me! — if only that I may be more on my 
guard another time.” . . ' 

“ No, pray,” cried I, in my turn, “ don’t , be on your guard ; 
for if you are, I shall suppose you have taken the resentment 
up where I have laid it down.” 

“ That I won’t do, indeed,” said he ; • “ but I merely wish to 
beg your pardon: and I think my earnestness must at least- 
have convinced you how veiy sorry I am to have given you any 
offence.” 

Here Dr. Johnson returned me my letter, with very warm 
praise of its contents. ]\Irs. (last would not only have for- 
given me, but have been much delighted, had she heard his 
approbation of all slie had written to me. 

Mr. Crutchley, never satisfied, again began his entreaties that 
I would “ come to the point,” while I was putting up my letter ; 
but I hurried out of the room without any new answer, though 
he called after me, — 

“I shan’t rest. Miss Burney, till you teU me I” 

It cannot be, all this time, that he does not know ; he merely 
wants me to mention the matter myself, that with a better grace 
he may apologise about it. However, I shall certainly not give 
him that assistance, though far from bearing him any malice. I 
think of him as well as I did before the fracas ; for however his 
pride of indifference urged him so to fly out, it is evident he could 
half murder himself with self-anger that he has given any cause 
of displeasure. 
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Feiday. — ^IMiss Thrale, Dr. Jolinson, llx. CrutcHey, and my- 
self, Tvent to to^vn, and, having set do-vm Dr. Johnson at his 
o-wn house, we went to Bond Street for Miss Owen, and pro- 
ceeded to the exhibition. I think I need not desciihe the 
pictures. 

Miss Owen returned with us to Streatham ; Mr. Grutchley 
recovered his spirits, and we all did very welL But in the 
.afternoon, just as we had finished tea, Sir. Grutchley said to 
Mrs. Thrale, — 

"Sla’am, I must heg a private conference with you.*’ 

" "With me ?” cried she : " I thought now I had parted with 
my hrewhouse,'all our conferences were over.” 

" ITo,” said he, “ one more, just to take leave of them.” 

Away they went, and when they returned he said it was some- 
thing about Queeny, who, however, never inquired what. I 
shotdd not have mentioned this, hut that the next morning — 
Satukday. — ^Mrs. Thrale, who sleeps in the next room to 
-mine, called me to her bedside, and said, — 

“Now, my dearest Tj'o,* you know not how I hate to keep 
from you anything. Do you love me well enough to bear to 
hear something you •will mortally dislike, -without hating me 
for it 1” 

" Wliat on earth cotild I hate i/oic for 1” cried I. 

“Nay, ’tis no fault of mine; but still it is o-wing to me, and 
I dread to tell you lest it should make you sorry for yoiur Idnd- 
ness to me.” 

I was quite out of breath at this preparation; and though I 
warmly and truly, I am sure, protested that nothing iqion earth 
could lessen my affection for her, I was really afitiid to ask what 
was next to follow. 

" I am as sorry,” continued she, " as I can live, that an^/ thing 
should give j-ou any disturbance, but most especially anything 
that relates to me. I would give j'oxi, if I could, nothing but 

* "Wlicn Lieutenant Burney accompanied Cap{.ain CooTc to Otaheite, c.acli 
of tlio English sailors was adopted as a brother by some one of the natives. 
The ceremony consiste<l in nibbing nnse.s together, and exchanging the apl 
pellation of Tyo, or Ttito, which signified cJiOSirt frimd. This title was 
sometimes playfully given to Miss Burney by Mrs. Thrale. 
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pleasure, for I am sure I receive nothing else from you. Pray, 
then, don’t let any malice, or impertinence, or ridicule, mate you 
hate me; for I savr and, you Imov?, told you long ago, the world 
would be ill-natured enough to try to part us: hut let it not 
succeed, for it is worth neither of our attentions.” 

“ On my part, I am sure, it cannot succeed,” cried I, more and 
more alarmed j "for I am yours for ever and for ever, and now 
almost whether I will or not.” ■ 

"I hope so,” cried she, “for I am sure no one cam love you • 
more ; and I am sorry, and grieved, and enraged that your affec- 
tion and kindness for me should bring you any uTiRnR inegg We 
are aU sorry, indeed ; Queeny is very sorry, and Mr. Crutchley 
is very sorry ” 

“You make me more and more afraid,” said I; "hut pray tell 
me what it all means ?” 

“Why you know Mr. Crutchley yesterday called me out of 
the room to teU me a secret ; well, this was to show me a para- 
graph he had just read in the newspaper, ‘And do, ma’am,’ says 
he, ‘have the newspaper burnt, or put somewhere safe out of 
Miss Burney’s way ; for I am sure it will vex her extremely.’ ” 

Think if this did not terrify me pretly handsomdy. I turned 
sick as death. She gave me the paper, and I read the following 
paragraph : — 

“kliss Burney, the sprightly writer of the elegant novel, 
‘Evehna,’ is now domesticated with Mrs. Thrale, in the same 
manner that Miss More is with Mrs. Garrick, and Mrs. Carter 
with Mrs. Montagu.” 

The preparation for this had been so very alarming, that little 
as I liked it, I was so much afraid of something stOl worse, that 
it really was a relief to me to see it; and Mrs. Thrale’s excess of 
tenderness and debcacy about it was such as to have made me 
amends for almost anjdihing. I promised, therefore, to take it 
Ulce a mam,; and, after thanking her with the'sincerest gratitude 
for her infinite kindness, we parted to dress. 

It is, however, most insufferably impertinent to be thus dragged 
into print, notwithstanding every possible effort and caution to 
avoid it. There is nothing, merely concerning myself, that can 
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give me greater imeasiness ; for there is nothing I have always 
more dreaded, or more uniformly endeavoured to avoid. 

- I think myself, however, much obliged to Mr. Crutchley for 
his very good-natured interference and attempt to save me this 
vexation, which is an attention I by no means expected &om 
hiTTi- He has scolded hirs. Thrale since, she says, for having 
told me, because he perceived it had lowered my spirits ; but she 
thought it most likely I should hear it from those who would 
teU it me with less tenderness, and, therefore, had not followed 
his advice. 

SusnoAT. — -“We had Mr, and Sirs. Davenant here. They are 
very lively and agreeable, and I like them more and more. 
Mrs, Davenant is one of the saucy women of the ton, indeed ; 
but she has good parts, and is gay and entertaining ; and her 
sposo, who passionately adores her, though five years her junior, 
is one of the best-tempered and most pleasant-charactered young 
men imaginable, 

i had new specimens to-day of the oddities of Mr. Crutchley, 
whom I do not yet qxdte understand, though I have seen so 
much of him. In the course of our walks to-day we chanced, at 
one time, to be somewhat before the rest of the company, and 
soon got into a very serious conversation; though we began it 
by his relating a most ludicrous incident which had happened to 
him last winter. 

There is a certain poor wretch of a villainous painter, one Mr, 
liOwe, who is in some measure under Dr. Johnson’s protection, 
and whom, therefore, he recommends to aH the people he thinks 
can afford to sit for their pictures. Among these he made Mr. 
Seward very readily, and then applied to Mr, Crutchley, 

" But now,” said Mr, Crutchley, as he told me the circum- 
stance, «I have not a notion of sitting for my picture, — ^for who 
. wants it ? I may as well give the man the money without but*^ 
no, they all said that would not do so well, and Dr. Johnsp'' 
asked me to give hirti my picture. ‘And I assure you, sir,’ f s 
he, * I shall put it in vet}’’ good compau)*, for I have portrait of 
some very respectable people in my dining-room.’ *Ay, sir,’ 
says I, ‘ that’s sufficient reason why you should not have mine. 
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for I am sure it lias no business in sucli society.’ So then Mrs. 
Tlirale asked me to give it to her. ‘ Ay sure, ma’am,’ says I,.- 
•‘you do me great honour; but pray, first, •will you do me tly 
favour to tdl me what door you intend to put it behind^ ; 
However, after all I could say in opposition, I was obliged to 
to the painter’s. And I found him in such a condition ! a room 
all dirt and filth, brats squalling and •wrangling, up two pair of 
stairs, and a closet, of which the door was open, that Seward 
well said was quite Pandora’s box — ^it was the repository of aU 
the nastiness, and stench, and filth, and food, and diinlc, and 

oh, it was too bad to be borne! and ‘Oh!’ says I, ‘Mr. 

Lowe, I beg your pardon for running away, but I have just 
recollected another engagement;’ so I poked the three guineas 
in his hand, and told him I would come again another time, and 
then ran out of the house •with all my might.” 

Well, when we had done laughing about tliis poor’unfortunate 
painter, the subject toned upon portraits in general, and our 
conference grew very grave ; on Im part it soon became even 
melancholy. I have not time to dialogite it; but he told me he 
could never bear to have himself the picture of any one he loved, 
as, in case of their death or absence, he should go distracted by 
looking at it ; and that, as for himself, he never had, and never 
would sit for his own, except for one miniature by Humphreys, 
which his sister begged of him, as he could never flatter himself 
there was a human being in the world to whom it could be of 
any possible value; “And now,” he added, “less than ever!” 

This, and various other speeches to the same purpose, he spoke 
■with a degree of dejection that surprised me, as the coldness of 
his character, and his continually boasted insensibility, made me 
bdieve him really indifferent both to love and hatred. 

After this we talked of Mrs. Davenant. 

“ She is very agreeable,” said I, “ I like her much. Don’t you ?” 

"Yes, very much,” said he ; “ she is lively and entertaining;” 
and then a moment after, “ ’Tis wonderful,” he exclaimed, “ that 
such a thing as that can captivate a man !” 

“Hay,” cried I, “nobody more, for her husband quite adores 
her.” 
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“So I find,” said he; “and ]\£rs. Tlirale says men in general 
like her ” 

' “They certainly do,” cried I; “and all the oddity is in you 
l)7ho do not, not in them ■who do ” 

“May be so,” answered he, “but it don’t do for me, indeed.” 
We then came to two gates, and there I stopped short, to wait 
. till they joined us ; and Mr. Crutchley, tm-ning about and looking 
at Mrs. Davenant, as she came forward, said, rather in a mutter- 
ing voice, and to himseK than to me, “ What a thing for an 
attachment ! ITo, no, it would not do for me .* — ^too much glare ! 
too much flippancy! too much hoop! too much gauze ! too much 
slipper ! too much neck ! Oh, hide it ! hide it ! — ^muffle it up ! 
muffle it up ! If it is but in a fur cloak, I am for muffling it all 
up!” 

And thus he diverted himself till they came up to us. But 
never, I believe, was there a man who could endure so very few 
people. Even l^lrs. and Miss Thrale, of whom he is fond to 
excess, he would rather not see than see -with other company ! 

Is he not a strange composition ? 

Stheathaji, June. — ^I found Dr. Johnson in admirable good- 
humour, and our journey hither was extremely pleasant. I 
thanked h i m for the last batch of his poets, and we talked them 
over almost all the way. 

Sweet Mrs. Thrale received me with her wonted warmth of 
affection, but shocked me by her own ill looks, and the increasing 
alteration in her person, which perpetuM anxiety and worry have 
made. I found ■with her klrs. Lambart and the Eev. Mr. Jen- 
nings, a young brother of Sir Philip Clerke, and Mr. Seward. 

Mrs. Lambart I was much pleased ■with again meeting, for she 
is going in a few days to Brussds ■with her son, in order to reside 
for two years. Mi*. Jennings I was not much charmed ■«!&; 
hut he may he a good sort of man for all that, and for all he ■was 
somewhat over-facetious, or would have been ; for Mrs. Thrale, 
after ru nnin g to kiss me, introduced me to Sir Philip’s brother, 
who said, — 

“ Pray, ma’am, may not that fashion go round ?” 

" No, no, there’s no occasion for that," cried X 
VOL. I. 
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" Oil, yes, there is,” returned he ; " it may be an old-fashioned 
custom, but I am an old-fashioned man, and therefore I rather 
like it the better. Come, hlrs. Thrale, may I not be introduced 
properly to IMiss Burney 1” 

" No, no,” cried she, while I took care to get out of the way, 
“ nobody kisses ^Css Burney in this house but myself.” 

" I have ventured,” cried Mr. Seward, " to sometimes touch 
the tip of Miss Burney’s little finger-nail; but never farther.” 

I then gave Mrs. Tlirale some account of my msit to Mrs. 
Byron, which turned the conversation ; and presently entered 
Mr. Crutcbley. 

We had a good cheerful day, and in the evening Sir Bichard 
Jebb came ; and nothing can I recollect, but that Dr. Johnson 
forced, me to sit on a -vety small sofa with hhn, which was hardly 
large enough for Mmself ; and which would have made a subject 
for a print by Harry Bunbury* that would have diverted all 
London ; ergo, it rejoiceth me that he was not present. 

Wednesday. — We had a terrible noisy day. Mr. and Mrs. 
Gator came to dinner, and brought with them hliss CoUisoii, a 
niece. Mrs. Nesbitt was also here, and kir. Bepys. 

The long war which has been proclaimed among the wits con- 
cerning Lord Lyttelton’s “ Life,” by Dr. Johnson, and which a 
whole tribe of witli ]\ljs. Montagu at their head, have 
vowed to execrate and revenge, now broke out with all the fury 
of the first actual hostilities, stimulated by long-concerted s'chemes 
and much spiteful information. Mr. Pepys, Dr. Johnson well 
knew, was one of hlrs. Montagu’s steadiest abettors ; and, there- 
fore, as he had some time determined to defend himself with the 
first of them he met, this day he fell the sacrifice to his wrath. 

In a long tite-dAite which I accidentally had with Mr. Pepys 
before the company was assembled, he told me his apprehensions 
of an attack, and entreated me earnestly to endeavour to prevent 
it; modestly avowing he was no antagonist for Dr. Johnson; 

* Harry Bunbury was one of the most celebrated caricaturists of his day 
in England. He was especially celebrated on subjects connected with 
horsemanship. His best and best-known work is a series of caricatiires, 
with humorous descriptive letter-press, on “ The Art of Horsemanship.” 
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arti^ yet declaring liis ■ personal friendship for Lord Lyttelton 
made liim so much hurt by the " Life,” ^that he feared ,he could 
not discuss the matter without a quarrel, which, especially in the 
house of Ifrs. Thrale, he wished to avoid. 

It was, however, utterly impossible for me to serve him. I 
could have stopped Mrs. Thrale with ease, and ]\Ir. Seward with 
a hint; had either of them begun the subject ; but,unfortimately, 
in the middle of dinner, it was begun by Dr. Johnson himself, to 
oppose whom, especially as he spoke with great anger, woiild 
have been madness and folly. ■ 

Never before have I seen Dr. Johnson speak with so much 
passion. 

“ Mr. Pepys,” he cried, in a voice the most enraged, " I under- 
stand you are offended by my * Life of Lord Lyttelton.’ "What 
is it you have to say against it ? Come forth, man ! Here am 
I, ready to answer any charge you can bring !” 

"No, sir,” cried hlr. Pepys, "not at present ; I must beg leave 
to decQine the subject. I told liliss Burney before dinner that I 
hoped it would not be started.” 

I was quite frightened to hear my own name mentioned in a 
. debate which began so seriously; but Dr. Johnson made not to 
this any answer: he repeated his attack and his challenge, and 
a. violent disputation ensued, in whidi this great but mortal man 
did, to own the truth, appear unreasonably fmious and grossly 
severe. I never saw him so before, and I heartily hope I never 
shall again. ' He has been long provoked, and justly enough, at 
the snealsmg complaints and murmurs of the Lytteltonians ; and, 
therefore, his long-excited UTatli, which hitherto had met no 
object, now burst forth with a vehemence and bitterness almost 
incredible. 

Mr. Pepys meantime never appeared to so much advantage ; 
he preserved Ids temper, uttered all that belonged merely to 
himself with modesty, and all that more immediately related to 
Intd Lyttelton with spirit. Indeed, Dr. Johnson, in the very 
nudst of tlie dispute, had the candour and liberality to make lum 
a personal compliment, by saying, — 

" Sir, all that you say, while you are vindicating one who can- 

23—2 
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not tliank you, makes me only tliinlc ketter of you than I ever 
did before. Yet stiU I,tliink yon do 'nic wrong,” &c., &c. 

Some time after, in the heat of the argument, he called out — 

" The more my ' Lord Lyttelton ’ is inquired after, the worse 
he will appear ; Mr, Seward has just heard two stories of him 
wiiich corroborate all I have related.” 

He then desired Mr. Seward to repeat them. Poor Mr. Seward, 
looked almost as frightened as myself at the very mention of his 
name ; but he quietly and immediately told the stories, which 
consisted of fresh instances, from good authorities, of lord Lyt- 
telton's illiberal behaviour to Shenstone; and then he flung 
himself back in his chair, and spoke no more during the whole 
debate, which I am sure he was ready to vote a bore. 

One happy circumstance, however, attended the quarrel, which 
was the presence of Mr. Cator, who would by no means be pre- 
vented tnllring bimsRif, either by reverence for Dr. Johnson, or 
ignorance of the subject in question ; on the contrary, he gave 
his opinion, quite uncalled, upon everj’tliing that was said by 
either party, and tliat with an importance and pomposity, yet 
witli an emptiness and verbosity, that rendered the whole dis- 
pute, when in his hands, notliing more than ridiculous, and com- 
pelled even the disputants themselves, all inflamed as they were, 
to laugh. To give a specimen — one speech will do for a thou- 
sand. 

" As to this here question of Lord Lyttdton I can’t speak to 
it to the purpose, as I have not read his ‘Life,’ for I have 
only read the ‘ Life of Pope ;’ I have got the books though, for 
I sent for them last weelc, and they came to me on Wednesday, 
and then I began them ; but I have not yet read ‘ Lord Lyttel- 
ton.’ ‘ Pope’ I have begun, and that is what I am now reading. 
But what I have to say about Lord Lyttelton is this here: 
Mr. Seward says that Lord Lyttelton’s steward dunned Mr. 
Shenstone for his rent, by which I understand he was a tenant 
of Lord Lyttelton’s. Well, if he was a tenant of Lord Ljiitel- 
ton’s, why should not he pay his rent 1” 

Who conld contradict this ? 

When dinner was quite over, and we left the men to their 
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■wine, ■we hoped they Vould finish the affair ; hut Dr. ‘Johnson 
■was determined to talk it tlirough, and make a battle of it, 
though Mr. Pepys tried to he off contimially. MHien they •were 
fill summoned to tea, they entered still "warm and ■violent. Mr. 
Gator had the hook in his hand, and ■was reading the " Life 
of Lyttelton,” tliat he might better, he said, understand the cause, 
though not a creatine cared if he had never heard of it. 

Mr. Pepys came up to me and said, — 

“ Just what I' had so much ■wished to avoid ! I have been 
crushed in the very onset.” 

I could make lum no answer, for Dr. Johnson immediately 
palled him off, and harangued and attacked him "with a vehe- 
mence and continuity that quite concerned both Mrs. Thrale 
and myself, and' that made Mr. Pepys, at last, resolutely silent, 
however called upon. 

•This now grew more impleasant than -ever; till Mr. Gator, 
having some time studied his book, exclaimed, — 

" What I am now going to say, as I have not yet read the 
‘Life of Lord Lyttelton’ quite through, must be considered as 

being only said aside, because what I am going to say ■” 

“ I ■wish, sir,” cried Mrs. Thrale, “it had been all said aside ; 
here is too much about it, indeed, and I should be very glad to 
hear no more of it.” 

This speech, which she made 'with great spirit and. dignity, 
had an admirable effect. Everybody was silenced. Mr. Gator, 
thus interrupted in the midst of his proposition, looked quite 
amazed ; klr. Pepys was much gratified by the interference ; and 
Dr. Jolmson, after a pause, said, — 

“ "Well, madam, you shall hear no more of it ; yet 1 11111 defend 
myself in every part and in every atom!” 

And from this time the subject was wholly dropped. Tliis 
dear ■violent Doctor was conscious he had been wrong, and there- 
fore he most candidly bore the reproof. • 

Air. Gator, after some evident chagrin at ha-ving his speech 
thus rejected, comforted hims^ by coming up to Mr. Seward, 
who was seated next me, to talk to him of the'changes of the 
climates from hot to caidd in the countries he had ■visited ; and 
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he prated so much, yet said so little, and pronounced his words 
so vulgarly, that I found it impossible to keep my countenance, 
and was once, when most unfortunately he addressed himself 
to me, sxiiprised by him on the full grin. To soften it off as weU 
as I coxild, I pretended unusual complacency, and instead of 
recovering my gra^’ity, I continued a most ineffable smile for 
the whole time he talked, which was mdeed no difficult task. 
Poor Mr. Seward was as much off his guard as myself, having 
liis mouth distended to its fullest extent every other minute. 

Wlien the leave-taldng time arrived. Dr. Johnson called to 
Mr. Pepys to shalce hands, an invitation which was most coldly 
and forcibly accepted. Mr. Gator made a point of Mrs. Thrale's 
dining at lus house soon, and she could not be wholly excused, 
as she has many transactions with him ; but she fixed the day 
for three weeks hence. They have invited me so often, that I 
have now promised not to fail maldng one. 

TnoRSDAY Morning. — ^Dr. Johnson went to town for some 
days, but not before Mrs. Thrale read him a verj'^ serious 
lecture upon giving way to such %'iolcnce ; which he bore irith 
a patience and quietness that even more than made his peace 
with me ; for such a man’s confessing liimself wrong is almost 
more amiable than another man being steadily right. 

Friday, June 14tii. — Yfc had my dear father and Sophy 
Streatfield, who, as usual, was beautiful, caressing, amiable, 
sweet, and — fatiguing. 

Sunday, June IGtii. — This morning, after church, we had 
visits from the Pitches, and afterwards from the Attorney- 
General and Mrs. Wallace, his wife, who is a very agreeable 
woman. And here 1 must give you a little trait of Mr. Cnitchley, 
whose solid and fixed character I am at this moment unable to 
fathom, much as I have seen of him. 

lie lias an aversion, not only to strangers, but to the world 
in general, that I never yet saw quite equalled. I at first attii- 
buted it to sliynes.s, but I now find it is simply disgust. To-day 
at noon, while I was reading alone in the library, he came in, 
and amuised himself very quietly in the same manner; but, 
upon a noise which thrcjitcncd an intnision, he started Tip, and 
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as tlie Pitches entered, he hastened away. After this, ' the 
Wallaces came, from whom he kept equally distant ; but when 
we all went out to show the Attorney-General the hot-houses 
and kitchen-gardens, he returned, I suppose, to the libraiy, for 
there, when we came back, we found liim reading. He instantly 
arose, and was retreating, but stopped upon my telling him in 
passing thatliis particular enemy, k£r.‘ Merlin* was-just arrived ; 
and then some nonsense passing among us concerning poor 
Merlin and kliss Owen, he condescended to turn back and take - 
a chair. He sat tlien, as usual when with much company, quite 
silent, tin Mr. Wallace began talking of the fatigue he had en- 
dured at the birthday, from the weight and heat of Ms clothes, 
which were damask and gold, bdonging to his place, and of. 
the haste he was in to get at the Queen, that he might speak , 
to her Majesty, and make his escape from so insufferable ■ a 
situation as the heat, incommodiousness, and richness of his 
dress, had put him into. 

" Well, sir,” interrupted Mr. CrutcWey, m the midst of tMs 
complaint, to’wMch he had listened with evident contempt, " but 
you had at least the pleasure of showing tliis dress at the 
levde !” 

Tins rmexpected sarcasm instantly put an end to the subject, 
and when I afterwards spoke of it to Mr. CrutcUey, and laughed 
at Ms little respect for an " officer of the state” — 

“ Oh I” cried he, “ nothing makes me so sick as hearing such 
ostentatious complaints ! The man has but just got the very 
dress he has been all Ms life worldng for, and now he is to 
parade about its inconvenience 1” 

TMs is .certainly a good and respectable spirit, though not 
much calculated to make its possessor popular. 

We had afterwards a good, deal of sport with wrjio 

again stayed dinner, and was as happy as a prince : but Mr. 
Crutchley plagued me somewhat by trying to set bi-m upon 

^ * A celebrated French mechanidan. He 'invented many , ingenious ob- 
jecte, some of which were of real utility, but most were mere playthings or 
objects of curiosity. He was at one 3)eriod of his career quite “ the rage” 
in London,- where everything was A la Merlin— Merlin chaira, Meriin 
pianos, Merhn suungs, &c. He opened a veiy curious exhibition of auto- 
mata, and used to ride about in a strange fantastical caniage, of his own 
mvenfaLon and construction. o > own 
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attacldng me ; \ 7 l 1 icl 1 , as I Icncw Hs readiness to do better than 
I cliose to confess, was not perfectly to my taste. Once, when 
Piozzi was maldng me some most extravagant compliments, 
upon Heaven knows wbat of accomplisbments and perfections, 
wliicb lie said belonged to tbe whole famille Bormi, and was 
chaUengiag me to speak to him in Italian, which I assured liim 
I conld not do. Merlin officionsly called ont, — 

“ O, je vous assure, MUe. Burney n’ignore rien ; mais elle est 
si modeste qu’elle ne veut pas, c’est a dire, parler.” 

And soon after, when a story was told of somebody’s sins,’ 
wliich I have forgotten. Merlin, encouraged again by some mali- 
cious contrivance of Mr. Crutchley’s to address himseK to me, 
called out aloud, and very 'malapropos, “Pour LlUe. Burney, 
c’est une demoiselle qui n’a jamais pechd du tout.” 

“ Ho, I hope not,” said I, in a low voice to Miss Thrale, while 
they were all halloaing at this oddity ; “ at least, if I had, I tliinlc 
I would not confess.” 

" TeH him so,” cried Mr. Crutchley. 

“Ho, no,” cried I, “ pray let him alone.” 

“Do you hear, Mr. Merlin?” cried he then aloud; “Miss 
Burney says if she has sinned, she will not confess.” 

“ 0, sir !” answered Merlin, simpering, “ for the modest ladies, 
they never do confess, because, iJuit is, tliey have not got nothing 
to confess.” 

During the dessert, mention was made of my father’s picture, 
when this ridiculous creature exclaimed, — 

“ Oh ! for that picture of Dr. Burney, Sir Joshua Eeynliold has 
not taken pains, that is, to please me ! I do not like it. hlr. 
Gainsborough has done one much more better of me, which is 
very agreeable indeed. I wish it had been at the Exliibition, 
for it would have done him a great deal of credit indeed.” 

Tliere was no standing the absurdity of this “ agreeable,” and 
we all laughed heartily, and Mrs. Thrale led tlie way for our 
leaving the room. 

“ Oh !” cried Merlin, half piqued, and half grinning from sym- 
pathy, “ T assure you there is not nothing does make me so happy, 
that is, as to sec the ladies so pleased !” 
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IMokpay, Juki: ITth.— T here passed, some time ago, an ngrec- 
meut hctwcou ^ifr. Cniteldcy and 5fr. Seward, that llie latter is 
to make a ^'isit to the former, at his countrj'-housc in IJcrkshirc ; 
and to-day the time was settled : l)nt a more ridiculous scene 
never was exhibited. The host elect and the guest elect tried 
which should show le.^st expectation of pleasure from the meet- 
ing, and neither of them thought it at all worth while to disguise 
his terror of Iwing weary of the other, ^fr. Seward seemed quite 
melancholy and deprossed in the prospect of making, and Mr. 
Cmtchley nhsolutcly luisemhle in that of receiving, the visit. 
Yet notlung so ludicrous as the distress of both, since nothing 
less neccssai^* than that either should have such a punishment 
inflicted. I cannot remember half the ahstml things that passed ; 
hut a few, by way of specimen, I will give. 

'* How long do you intend to stay with me, Seward ?*' cried Mr. 
Cnitcldey ; “ how long do you think 3 'ou can bear it ?” 

"0, 1 don’t know; I sha'n’t fix,” answered the other: “justa.s 
I find it.” 

“ AVell, hut — ^\vhen shall you come ? F riday or Saturday ? I 
think j'ou’d better not come till S,aturday." 

"WHiy yes, I believe on Friday." 

“ On Friday 5 Oli, youll have too much of it ! what shall I do 
with you ?” 

"Why on Sunday ft'c’U dine at the Lyclls. Lycll is a 
charming woman ; one of the most elegant creatures I over saw.” 

"Wonderfully so,” cried Mr. Crutchlcy; "I like her ox- 
Irenicly — an insipid idiot! She never opens her mouth but 
in a whisper ; I never heard her speak a word in my life. 
But what must I do with j-^ou on Monday? \vill jmu come 
away 1 ” 

" Oh, no ; I’ll stay and see it out." 

"Why, how long shall j'ou stay? Wliy I must come away 
myself on Tuesday.” 

“ 0, 1 sha’n’t settle j-et,” cried Mr. Seward, very diyly. " I sbnp 
put up six sliirts, and then do as I find it." 

“ Six sMrls !’’ exclaimed Mr. Crutchley ; and then, with equal 
drjTiess added — " Oh, I suppose you wear two a-day.” 

And so on. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

Streatham Diary contimicd — ^Dr. Johnson — ^The Rival Duchesses, Rutland 
and Devonshire— Happiness and Miserj' — Nobody dies of Grief— Fox- 
hunting M<ania — Table-talk on Indecision — Sherlock’s Letters — Pride 
and Humility — A Discussion on Vanity — ^Merlin, the Mechanician — 
Hunting Idiots — Anecdote — Raillery — Johnson’s Lives — Pope and 
Martha Blount — ^An Amateur Physician — Cure for Indigestion — ^An Act 
of Generosity — Despondency — ^Tlie Inefficacy of Worldly Goods to give 
Happiness — Saccliini — His Impinvidence— His exquisite Singing — A. 
Tete-K-Tete — Pride or no Pride — ^Dr. Burney — Signs of Long Life — 
Imaginary Evils— A Dinner Party — Montague Burgoyne — Dr. Johnson 
— Hjs Generosity — The Amende Jimorahle — Mr. Pepys — A New Ac- 
q^uaintance— An Irish Member— A Strange Mixture— A Caricature of a 
Caricature — Boswell — A. Character — Volubility — ^An Irish Rattle — Mr. 
Seward’s Mode of finding a Cicerone. 

Diary continued. 

Streatham, June 25. — sent you off a most sad morsel, my 
dearest Susy, but receiving no news of James bad really so 
much sunk me, that I could hardly support my spirits with 
decency. Nothing better has happened since ; but as all help 
of evil is out of my power, I drive from my mind the appre- 
hension of it as much as I am able, and keep, and wW keep, my 
fears and horrors in as much subjection as possible. You will 
let me know, I am sure, when you get any intelligence, and you 
win, I earnestly hope, keep your own mind quiet till it arrives. 
There is never such a superfluity of actual happiness as to malce 
it either rational or justifiable to feed upon expected misery. 
That portion of philosophy which belongs to maldng the most 
of the present day, grows upon me strongly ; and, as. I have 
suffered infinitely from its neglect, it is what I most encourage 
and, indeed, require. 
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I -will go on witli a little journalising, tliougli I have nov^ few 
things, and still fewer people, to mention. 

Wednesday, June 26th. — ^Dr. Johnson, who had been in 
town some days, returned, and Mr. Cmtchley came also, as well 
as my father. I did not see the two latter till summoned to 
dinner ; and then Dr. Johnson, seizing my hand, while with one 
of his own he gave me a no very gentle tap on the shoulder, 
lialf droUy and half reproachfully called out, — 

“ Ah, you little baggage, you ! and have you known how long 
T have been here, arid never to come to me ?” 

And the truth is, in whatever q)ortive mode he expresses it,- 
be really likes not I should be absent from him half a minute 
whenever he is here, and not in his own apartment. 

Mr. Grutehley said he bad just brought Mr. Seward to town 
in his phaeton, alive. He gave a diverting account of the 
visit, which I fancy proved much better than either party pre- 
tended to expect, as I find Mir. Seward not only went a day 
sooner, but stayed two days later, than was proposed ; and Mr. 
Crutchley, on his part, said he had invited him to repeat his 
vusit at , any time when he knew not in what other manner 
“ to knock down a day or two.” What curious characters these 
are! Mr. Crutchley, however, continues the least fathomable, 
not onlj' of these, but of all the men I have seen. I will give 
you, therefore, having, indeed, nothing better to offer, some 
farther specimens to judge of. 

Dr. Johnson, as usual when here, kept me in chat with him 
in the libraiy after all the rest had dispersed ; but when Mr. 
Crutchley returned again, he went upstairs, and, as I was 
finisliing some work I had in hand, Mr. Crutchley, either from 
civility or a sudden turn to loguacily, forbore his books, to falt- 
Among other folks, we discussed the two rival duchesses, 
Eutlaud and Devonsliire. “The former,” he said, “must, he 
fancied, be very weak and silly, as he knew that she endured 
being admired to her face, and complimented perpetually, both 
upon her heauty and her dress and when I asked whether he 
was one who joined in trying her — 

Me! cried he; “no, indeed! I never 'complimented any 
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Tjody ; that is, I never said to anybody a thing I did not think, 
unless I "was openly laughing at them, and maldng sport for 
other people.” 

“ Oh,” cried I, " if ever3’body "vrent by this rule, what a world 
of conversation would be curtailed! The Duchess of Devon- 
shire, I fancy, has better parts.” 

“Oh, yes; and a fine, pleasant, open countenance. She 
came to m3' sister’s once, in Lincolnshire, when I was there, in 
order to see hare-hunting, which was then quite now to her.” 

“ She is very amiable, I believe,” said I ; " for all her friends 
love and speak highl}’’ of her.” * 

“ Oh, 3'es, very much so ; perfectl}' good-humoured and un- 
affected. And her horse was led, and she was frightened; and 
we told her that was the hare, and that was the dog ; and the 
dog pointed at the hare, and the hare ran away from the dog, 
and then she took courage, and then she was timid ; — and, uijon 
my word, she did it all very prettU)' ! For m}' part, I liked it 
so well, that m*half an hour I took to my own horse, and rode 
away.” 

After this, we began more seriousl)’’ to talk upon happiness 
and misery; and I accused him of having little sense of either, 
from the various strange and desperate speeches which he is con- 
tinuall}’' making ; such as those I told yon, of his declaring he 
cared not if he was to be shut up in the Exchequer for the rest 
of his life ; and as to Mrs. Plumbe — the stupidest of all women 
— ^he had as lieve as not pass the rest of his days with her : and 
during this last visit, when the horrors of a convent were being 
enumerated by Mrs. Thrale, he asserted that there was nothing 
but prejudice in preferring any other mode of life, since every 
mode was, in fact, alilve. 

“ Well,” said he, “ and custom will make an3rtliing endmed ; 
though a great deal of all this must be given to mere tallc with- 
out meaning ; for as to living with Llrs. Plumbe, I protest I 
would not spend an hour with her to save me from ruin, nor 
with anybody I did not like. I cannot even make common 
visits to people tmless I like them. But the few I do like, per- 
haps nobody ever liked equally. I have, indeed, but one wish 
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or tliougM about them ; and that is, to he ivdth them not only 
oveiy day, but every hour. And I never change, and never 
grow tired : nobody in the world has less taste for variety.” 

Afterwards he asserted that nobody ever died of grief. I did 
not agree vnth him ; for I do, indeed, believe it is a'death but 
too possible. 

“I judge,” said he, “as people are too apt to judge, by my- 
self; I am sure / have no affections that can kill me.” 

“I can easily believe that,” said I, “and I fancy very few 
people have; but, among them, I should certainly never number 
those who settle themselves into a philosophic coldness and 
apathy that renders aU .things equal to them, and the Convent 
. -or the Exchequer the same as any other places.” 

“Why, a little use would make them so,” said he, laughing. 

•“ However, I believe I have had as much delight otic way as any ' 
man breathing ; and that is, in hunting. • I have pursued that 
with an enthusiasm that has been madness. I have been thrown 
from my horse and half killed, and mounted her again and 
gone on. I have been at it till every one has been tired out ; 
but myself never. I have jumped from my horse to catch a 
, dirty hound in my arms and kiss it !” 

“ Well,” cried'I, “ and does this last ?” 

“Why, no,” cried he, “thank Heaven ! not quite so bad now. 
“To be sure, ’tis the most contemptible delight that ever mnn 
t9ok, and I never knew three men in the world who pursued it 
with equal pleasure that were not idiots. Those, however,” 
•said he afterwards, “ are, I believe, the inost happy who have 
most affections ; even tlie pain of such has pleasure with it.” 

This from a man whose evident effort is to stide every affection 
nay, every feeling, of the soul ! 

“ I do not,” continued he, “ believe that any grief in the world 
•ever outlasted a twelvemonth.” - . ‘ 

“ A twdvemonth,” said I, “spent in real sorrow is along,lono- 
. time indeed. I question myself if it almost cam last or be*’ sup- 
ported longer.” ’ ^ 

After this, upon my saying I supposed him hardly a fair 
judge of affliction, as Ibdieved him. a man determined. to ex- 
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“Does anybody expect you?” said Mrs. Tlirale. . “Do you 
■want to. see anybody T 
“Not a soul r 
“ Then "why can’t you stay ?” 

“ No ; I can’t stay now ; I’E meet you on Tuesday.” 

" If you know so little why you should either go or stay,” said 
Dr. Johnson, “never think about it, sir; toss up — that’s the 
^ortest way. Heads or tails ! — let that decide.” 

" No, no, su',” answered he ; “ this is but talk, for I cannot re- 
duce it to that mere indifference in my own mind.”. . 

" "What ! must you go, then ?” said Mrs. Thrale. 

“I must go,” returned he, “upon a system of economy.” 

“ TThat ! to save your horses coming again 1” 

“No] but that I may not weary my friends quite out.” 

" Oh, your friends are the best judges for themselves,” said 
Mrs. Thrale ; “ do you think you can go anywhere that your 
company will be more desired ?” 

" Nay, nay,” cried Dr. Johnson, “ after such an excuse as that, 
your friends have a right to practise Irish hospitality, and lock 
up your bridle.” 

The matter was stiU undecided when Mrs. Thrale called him 
to walk out with her. 

In about two hours, and when I thought he was certainly gone, 
he came into the library, where I was reading Sherlock’s flippant 
but entertaining letters, and said, — 

" A good morning to you, ma’am.” 

" Are you going at last,” cried I, “ in aU this heat 1” 

“ No,” cried he ; “lam upon a new plan now. I have sent my 
man to Sunning-hill, and I am going now to see if I can stop 
bun; for, in spite of all my resolves, I find there is no resistino- 
the pleasures of this place.” 

“Tliereis, indeed, no resisting Mrs. Thrale,” said I ; “ but why 
indeed, sTiovZd you resist her ?” 

, “ Oh,” cried he, in a tone half vexed, half laughing, “ I -wish 
•with all my heart I was at Jericho at this veiy moment.” 

He then wished me good-bye, and was off; leaving me, indeed, ■ 
little better able to judge his actual character tlmTi the first day 
I saw him. ^ 
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At dinner, accordingly, ho returned, and i? now xo Play till 
Tuesday. 

•K- "K* -K* 

I have very often, though I mention them not, long and me- 
lancholy discourses with Br. Johnson, about «uir dear deceased 
master, whom, indeed, he regrets incessantly ; hut I love not. to 
dwell on subjects of sorrow when 1 can drive them away, espe- 
cially to yon, upon this account, as you were so much a stranger 
to that excellent friend, Avhom you only lamented for the .cake of 
those who survived him. 

^ ^ 9 ^ 

The receipt of your second letter, my dearest .Susy, has so much 
•auimated and comforted me, that I can now go hack to give 
you a hotter account of what passed here after the receip)! of tlie 
first. 

"Wliile we were at church on Sunday monting, we heard a ser- 
mon, upon which, hy means of a speech I chanced to make, we 
have been talldng ever since. The subject was treating, of Jm- 
mility, and declaiming against pride ; in the midst of which, 
^Irs. Thrale whispered, — 

“ This sermon is all against tw; that is, four of us : Queeny, 
Burney, Susan, and I, are all as proud as possible — !Mr. Cnitchlcy 
and Sophy arc humble enough.” 

“Good heavens!” cried 1, “Mr. Cnitchlcy! — ^whj- he is the 
jirondest among us !” 

Tliis speech she instantly repeated, and just at that moment the 
preacher said, — “ Those who are the weakest arc ever the soonest 
puffed up.” 

He instantly made me a bow, with an expressive laugh, that 
thanlced me for the compliment. To he sure it happened most 
untimely. 

As soon as we came out of church, he called out, — 

“ Well, Miss Burney, tliis is what I never can forgive ! jlm I 
so proud?” 

“I am sure if you are,” cried Mrs. Thrale, “you have imposed 
upon me, for I alwaj’-s thought you the humblest man I knew. 
Look how Burney casts up her eyes ! Why arc you so proud, 
after aU, Mr. Crutchley ?” 
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“I hope .not,” cried he, rather gravely; “hut I little thought of 
ever going to Streathani Church to hear I was the proudest man- 
in it. 

“ Well,' hut,” said I, “ does it follow you certainly are so because 
Jsaj'-sor 

“ Why yes, I suppose I am if yovi see it, for you are one that 
sees aUithings and people right.” ■ . ; 

“Well, it’s very odd,” said Mrs. Thrale, “I wonder how she 
found you- out.”' - ' 

- “ I wonder,” cried I, laughing, “how you missed finding him' 
out." 

“ Oh ! worse and worse !” cried he. “Why there’s no -hearing 
this!” , • ’ ’ 

"I protest, then,’’ said Mrs. Thrale, “ he has always taken me 
in; he seemed to me the humblest creature I knew; always 
speaking so ill of himself — always depreciating all that belongs 
to him.” 

" IVhy, I did not say,” quoth I, “ that he had more vanity than 
other men ; on the contrary, I think he has none.” 

“ WeUflistinguished,” cried she: “a man maybe proud enough, 
and yet have no vanity.” 

"Well, but what is this pride 1” cried Mr. Crutchley — what 
is it shown in 1 — what are its symptoms and marks 1” 

“ A general contempt,” answered I, undaunted, “ of everybody 
and of everything.” 

"Well said, isiliss Burney!” exclaimed Mrs. Thrale. “Why 
that’s true enough, and so he has.” 

“ A total indifference,” continued I, “ of what is thought of him 
by others,-and a disdain alike of happiness or misery.” 

"Bravo, Burney !” cried Mrs. Thrale, “ that’s true enough.” 

" Indeed,” cried Mr. Crutchley, “ you are quite mistaken. 
Indeed, nobody in the world is half so anxious about the opinions 
of others ; I am wretched — am miserable if I tbint- myself 
thought ill- of; not, indeed, by everybody, — ^not by Mr. Gator, 
nor-Mr. Perkins, nor Mr. Barclay, — ^but by those whose good 
opinion I have tried ; — i/tci'e if I fail, no man can be more un- 
happj-.” 

TOI..1. 
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“Oh, iicrhai>s,” rcturncrl 1 , “Ihcra may he two or three 
people in lln*. world you nut}* wish .should think well of you, hut 
thuL i.s nothing to the gonernl tdmrneler." 

" Oh, no ! many inonj. I am now four-aud-lhirty, and porhap.s, 
indeed, in .all my life I have not tried to gain the esiooni ofnnmj 
than four-and-thirty ])eopli*, hut ” 

“ Oh, leave out the thirty *" cried f, " and thoji 3'on may he 
■ lieaver the truth." 

“ No, indeed ; ten, at least, T daresay T have tried for. hnt, i>er- 
liapp, 1 have not sucooeded with two. However, T am thus even 
with the world ; for if it like.s me not, I can do without it, — I 
can live alone ; and that, indeed, 1 prefer to anj'thing T can 
meet with ; for Ihoac with whom 1 like to live arc so much nhove 
me, that T .sink into nothing in their society ; so I lln’nk it bc.st 
to run away from them." 

“ That is to say,” cried T, " 3'ou arc angry you cannot 3'oun5clf 
excel, — and this is not jrrido I” 

“ Tl' 113'- no, indeed ; hut it is melancholy to he always hehiud 
— ^to hoar conversation in which one is nnahlc to join " 

“ Uinvilling,” quoth T, “ 3'ou mean." 

“ No, indeed, hut realty imahlo ; and therefore what can I do 
so well as to run home ? As to an inferior, I hope T think that 
of nobody ; and as to m3' equals, and such as T am on a i)nr with. 
Heaven knows I can ill hear them ! — I woidd rather live alone 
to all eternity !" 

Tliis conversation lasted till we got home, when Mi-s. Thralc 
said, — 

“AVell, Mr. Cratchle}’-, has she convinced you?” 

“ I don’t know,” cried I, “ hut he has convinced me" 

" Why how yoii smote him,” cried [Mrs. Thralc : “ but I think 
3^11 make your part good as 3'ou go on.” 

“ The great diiference,” said I, " which I think there is hetween 
Mr. Seward and Mr. Cnitcliley, who in some things are veiy nnich 
alilce, is this, — ^Mi’. Seward has a gi'eat deal of vanity and no 
pride, Mr. Crutcliley a great deal of pride and no vanit}'." 

“ Just, and true, and wise !” said dear Mis. Thrale, “for Seward 
s always talking of himself, and always with approbation ; Mr. 
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Crutobley seldom mentions himself, and when he does, it is with 
dislike. And which have 7, most pride'or most vanity 1” 

« Oh, most vanity, cctio !” quoth I. 

“ Ati( 1 which have you 1” said Ali-. CrutcHey to Qiieeny. 

"I don’t know,” answered she. 

***** 

Some time after, while I was again reading Sherlock’s 
" Letters” in the library, Mr. Crutchley came in. 

"Well, ma’am,” cried he, “I have not forgiven this j’et; 
though I confess you somewhat softened off the charge, by all 
that distinction about the pride and vanity ; but stiff I suppose 
even' that was only pretence.” 

" No, no,” cried I, " all I said I think ; though all I think to 
be sure I did not say 1” 

And I went on with my book. 

"Well,” cried he, “I shall take Jolinson’s ‘Life of Pope,’ 
and go to the green bench in the wood, and get it by heart. 
If I have no ideas of my own, I can do nothing better than get 
some of bis. This part of pride I am ready to own, and I 
■widi nothing more than to cultivate it — and that is — ^froni 
those who recede from me, to recede yet faster from them. 
. This much I would always "wish to do.” 

. : " I can very easily credit it,” cried I. 

" Wliy, I don’t know neither,” cried he ; " I don’t think I do it 
as much as I ought to do ; I think I beg^ to growmore cringing, 
and sneaking, and worldly.” 

" How ridiculous !” cried I ; for certainly cringing, sneaking, 
and worldlj', are three things most distant from him. . 

" But as to all this pride of which you accuse me,- 1 declare I 
bdieve no man has so little.” 

"Look here,” interrupted I, "Mr. Sherlock himself says he is 
‘ modeste d Vexc^' See but by that how-people know their o-wn 
characters.” 

Tliis was a finishing stroke ; for the vanity and flippancy, and 
conceit of Sherlock ;we have all been railing at ever since we 
took to reading his book, which was about a week ago ; and Mr, 
Ckutcliley hhnseff has been the most struck with it, 

24 ^ 2 " 
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Ho laughed and vent off, not, I believe, affronted, but I fancy ^ 
soniewliat disturbed, whicb was more than I luoant be should be, ./ 
tbongb, in fact, all I said I believe to be strictly true; for though, 
in the sti-ange compo.silion of his chai'actcr, thci-e is a diflidcncc of 
himself, the most unaffected I ever, cx'cept in Edward Burney, 
saw, — a diflldencc which makes the misery of his life, by inducing 
him to believe himself always dc Irop , — lie has yet a contempt 
of almost all others, which, however free from vanity, can possibly 
have no other spring than pride. 

At dhiner we had Sir Pliilip Clerko and Piozzi ; and jilr. 
Crutchley told me “ my friend” Mi*. [Merlin was come. 

“ Is he my friend ?” cried I ; “ he says you are his particular 
enemy !” 

And this, indeed, is now become our hack speech to Mr. 
Crutchley, whose supposed enmity to Merlin is, indeed, a stretch 
of that absurd creature’s imagination, even more than usually 
ridiculous. 

Wlien Merlin came in I gave the hint of your story about 
Sir Christopher 'Vniitchcott, whom Mr. Crutclile}’- knows, and • 
says is " one of his hunting idiots,” and, therefore, he endeavoured 
to draw him into telling the tale, by talking of drinking. Merlin 
was quiet a long time, but when at last Mr. Crutchley said, — 

“ In England no man is ever obliged to drinlc more than he 
pleases !” lie suddenly called out, and with a most rueful face, — 

“ Oh, certainly I beg your pardon ! there is a peraou, Su* Chris- 
topher Whitchcott, which certainly does do it !" 

“ Do what. Ml*. Merlin ?” 

“ Why certainly, sir, he does give, that is, a very great repri- 
mand, to any person that does not drink as much as himself.” 

They then questioned him, and he gave several of the parti- 
culars of his disgrace : though, being separately dragged from him, 
they were by no means so diverting as when you told them me. 

At supper wo had only Sir Philip and Mr. Crutchley. The 
conversation of the morning was then again renewed. 

“ Oh !” cried Mrs. Thrale, " what a smoking did Miss Burney 
give Mr. Crutchley !" 

“A smoking, indeed!” cried he. "Ifever had I such a one 
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before I Never did I tliink to get such a character ! I had no 
notion of it ” 

“ITay, then” said I, "urhy should you, now ?” 

But what is all this ?” cried SirPhilip, delighted enough at any 
miscluef between ilr. Cnitchley and me, or between any male 
and female, for he only wishes sometliing to go forward, and 
flunks a quarrel or dispute next best to fondness and flirting. 

“"Why, !Miss Burney,” answered she, “ gave Mr. Crutchley tliis 
morning a noble trimming. I had always thought him very 
humble, but she showed me my mistake, and said I had not dis- 
tinguished pride from vanity.” 

“ Oh, never was I so mauled in my life !” said he. 

***«•-* 

Enough, however, of this rattle, which lasted till we all went 
to bed, and which Mrs. Thrale most Idndly kept up, by way of 
rioting me from thinking, and which ilr. Crutchley himself bore 
with the utmost good nature, from having noticed that I was 
out of spirits. 

Monday, July 2nd. — ^In a tetc-urUtc I chanced to have with 
Mr. Crntcliley, he again gave me reason to recollect the notion 
he lately put in my head, that he is still suffering in his own 
mind from some former bitter disappointment. 

"We were talking over Johnson’s “ Life of Pope,” and after 
mutually giving our opinions upon various passages, and agreeing 
to prefer it altogether to any other of the Lives, he asked me if 
I had remarked how beautifully he had written upon Pope’s 
fondness for Patty Blount. And then he looked out the para- 
graph and read it ; — 

" Their acquaintance began early ; the life of each was pictured 
on the other’s mind ; their conversation, therefore, was endearing, 
for when they met there was an immediate coalition of congenial 
notions. Perhaps he considered her imwillingness to approach 
the bed of sickness as female weakness or human frailty; perhaps 
he was conscious to himself of peevishness and impatience, or, 
though he was offended by her inattention, might yet consider 
her merit as overbalancing her fault ; and, if he had suffered his 
heart to he alienated from her, he could have found nothing that 
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might fill her ifiacc ; he could only have shrunk within liiinself ; 
it was too late to transfer his confidence or his fondness/’ 

The manner in which he read this paragraidi was so strikingly 
tender and feeling, that it could not, I think, jn’ocecd merely from 
the words ; and when he came to "ho might consider her merit 
as overbalancing her fault," ho exclaimcd, "irow impossible that 
a thing one loves can ever for a moment offend one And when 
he had done it, ho read it aU over again, with yet more sonsi- 
hility ; and, not yet satisfied, he repeated it a third time. 

Poor Mr. Crutcldey I I begin to believe his heart much less 
stubborn than he is willing to have it thought ; and I do now 
really but little doubt either that some foimer love sits hea\7’ 
upon it, or that he is at this moment suffering the affliction of a 
present and hopeless one : if the latter is the case. Miss I 
am next to certain, is the object. I may possibly, however, be 
mistaken in both conjectures, for he is too unlilce other people to 
be judged by niles that will suit them. 

We had much literary chat upon this occasion, which led ns 
to a general discussion, not only of Pope’s Life, but of all his 
works, which we tried who should out-praise. He then got a 
book to take to his favourite bench, and made me, as he left the 
room, an apology the most humble, for having interrupted or 
taken up any part of my time, which could not otherwise have 
but been spent better ; though again, he assured me that he had 
not yet forgiven my charge against him. 

Two minutes after he came back for another book, and while 
he was seeking it Mr. Evans came in. They then both of them 
sat down to chat, and Mr. Seward was the subject. Mr. Evans 
said he had met hiin the day before in the Park, with Mrs. 
Nesbitt and another lady, and that he was giving Mrs. Nesbitt 
a prescription. In his medical capacity he seems to rise daily : 
’tis a most strange turn to take merely for killing ennui ! But, 
added to quacking both himself and his friends, he has lately, I 
hear, taken also to malting a rather too liberal use of his bottle, 
thinking, I suppose, that generous wine will destroy even the 
blue devils. I am really sorry, though, for this, as it may be 
attended with serious evil to him. 
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“Wlien lie Avas at my place” said Mr. Grutcbley, "lie did 
Mmself lip pretty handsomely ; he ate chemes till he cqniplained 
most bitterly of indigestion, and he poured down Madeii’a and 
Port most plentifully, hut without relief. Then he desired to have 
some peppermint-water, and he drank three glasses ; still that 
would not do, and he said he must have a large quantity of ginger. 
We had no such thing in the house. However, he had brought 
some, it seems, until him, and then he took that, but still to no 
purpose. At last, he desired some brandy, and tossed off a glass 
of that ; and, after all, he asked for a dose of rhubarb. Then we' 
had to send and inquire all over the house for this rhubarb, but our 
folks had hardly ever heard of such a thing. I advised him to 
take a good bumper of gin and gunpowder, for that seemed 
almost all he had left untried.” 

In the afternoon Mrs. Byron came ; and htr. Crutchley, who 
has a violent aversion to her, notwithstanding she is particularly 
courteous to him, contrived, the moment he could, to inalce his 

escape, and hid himself till she was gone. 

* * * * ' * 


Mrs. Thrale’s sweetness to me m ineicpressible ; but the gene- 
rosity she is practising at tliis time to Mr. Perldns,* whom she 
does not like, though she tlunks herself obliged to lum, exalts 
her character yet more highly than her Idndness to me. Every- 
thing in her power is she doing to estabbsh liim comfortably in 
the brewhouse, even to the lending all her own money that is in 
the stocks. 

The other morning she ran hastily into my room, her eyes fidl 
of tears, and cried, — 

“"What an extraordinary man is this Crutchley ! I declare he 
has quite melted me 1 He came to me just now, and thinking I 
was uneasy I could do no more for Perkins, though he cared not 
himself if the man were drowned, he offered to lend him a thou- 
sand pounds, merely by way of giving pleasure to me S” 

His fondness, indeed, for Mrs. Thrale and her daughter is the 
most singular I have ever seen; he scarcely exists out of their 


* Superintendent of LIr. Thrale’s Brewery ; lie afterwards Became part- 
ner with Mr. Barclay, the wealthy Quaker. ^ 
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o.Yiv^ «'sl c-'.l'a'r? .*^.^ ?ivrcT:oT irt tl'xv',. Icii'A 
sc'i'i' 5 'js liis i'<V;«;riU-jt:vo to t'u'h' ^ivu'ty. 1"'“ 

v.\ilco5. 1'.o liowwrs ;'v,A Tovcros: n*.vl v.\\\<cti' T VcV.ovo ':o vctv 
Avoll c?toi'W> : Vv.r T lu'YOT-iV.oVsf, \v1;i'::u'r h.o 

do^ii'C to st'o dtlior of \)s \'v.: for tMir vvr.nox'Iori r.i tr.i? 

^ ^ 

W'lio'a ]Mts, Thr-'V cA'a'io V.ok. slio Vrov.;’'-,! wvd'. Ixcr "Mr, Uov-y 
Sxnitti, who vV’nod V.oro, r.? uM tdfv’' tr.r.t ihV.c'.dov.j. Mo:Hr. who 
Cvv.it,tiYod to xHtvori Tht;do sv.A itto wrd.i h'.? forc'd v,r.v.o 
sihsixtdhioA 

■\TD'‘N*r^.iiAY, Jx'i.Y 4ta, — ^^trs, Thn'.lo yms orr'^xoi to po :o 
towjx ;xg;xhi to-ti:\y xxi-'on hrs^hxoss \vh:h tho t'X«,v',;:or?. oxtd sho 
Inought Kxok on xWoixnt of Mr, Crotohiov V.o* xvolly ^c:vor. 
ixxo vory I'ov.ch coxxocvu : ho wns voty iV.r, sh.o s^^ys. froxu wo';!, 
oxiu oxiroracly thYcnsli. i^h.o h.r.'.x :o >tv\y y*. sowii axxd 

hr.vo a phy?.idaaj Iw.t Iw dodarod uo WvYxld ^xo ir.?:ar.’.Iy ;o 
Summing Hill. 6ho then r.fkod Hxn to oovao hr.hwcr and he 
nnrgod ; Inxt that als^o he \hvh«cd ; xxnd wh.c'n J^ho nrgod hdro. to 
taho gioalcaro of hhn?df, hoaaht it wxxf of sn'.aii r.'.attor whether 
liodiil or vots shiiv he eatod not wheth.er h.o lived or died, a? life 
was of no valno to him. for he had no enjotti'.er.t of :;. 

How strange, sad. and ^'ervoTsel dVith. every pos,dh'o taeans 
of hanpinesA as far as sne.ntlation reaehe.A to he tints nna.wnnt' 
ahiy misem’oio. He has goednoss. nnderstanding. h.'tteveicr.ee. 
xtehes. and tndopendonco. and with all these a setnethittg is 
wanting withont which they are all as nothing. 

Ho acknowledged to h.er readily that he was never so well 
pleased as when at St.realham. and spoke of its fenr ttttnatos, 
hits, and Miss Thntle, Hr. dohnson. and h'. B, 5n terms of praise 
hordoring npon entlntsiastn : protesting Ite helteved the werl.i 
contttined not fonr other snch folksy itnd that it was a society 
which made all other insnpportsthlc. Vet. ho v\>nld net he rre* 
vailed npon to come agttin, thongh. he knew tter. Ite Atid. hew 
ho shottld forbear, before the week was onn hanghtg or drowning 
himself 1 

In ton davs* tinm. however, he is ohliced to he aotin in towtt. 


in order to meet hlrs. Thmlo 


he 
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expects Ms t\vo sisters, of -wliom he is excessively fond, to come 
from lincolnshire on a visit to him of some months. His mind 
then •will, I hope, he easier, and more of that happiness which 
his character deserves, and his situation in life offers, vrill he 
enjoyed hy him . 

. * * •» •» * 
Streatham, July 16th. — -will give 3 'ou no-w, my dear girls, 
some little account how the world goes with me ; hut, in return, 
if you do not both communicate something, I shall take it for 
the “hint of an insult,” and not, like poor Merlin, proceed just 
the same as if no such “ disagreeable compliment ” had heen 
paid me. 

You will heheve I was not a little surprised to see'Sacchini'^ 
.He is Hoinfr to the Continent "with Piozzi, and Mrs. Thrale invited 
them both to spend the last day at Streatham, and from hence 
proceed to Margate. 

Sacchini is tlie mere ghost of what he was, in almost every 
respect ; so altered a man in so few years I never saw. I should 
not even have Imo'wn Mm had Ms name not heen spoken; and 
the same iU health wMch has so much impaired his person, and 
robbed him of more beauty than any other man ever possessed, 
seems also to have impaired Ms mental faculties. He is no 
longer pleasant now, even when he tries to he gay ; and that 
good-breeding we so much admired in him is degenerated into 
too much obsequiousness. The change in Ms circumstances, and 
Ms continual distress for money, no doubt have much contributed 
to this general decadence. 

He is obliged to steal away privately, lest Ms creditors should 

* Antonio Mario Gasparo Sacchini was a distinguished Italian composer. 
He was bom at Naples, in 1735. He was for some time at the head of the 
Conserv.atorio of L’Osped.aletto, at Venice. He afterwai-ds (in 1772) onTna 
to England, and remained here several years, but was driven away by one 
of those petty Ciibals to which the musical world has ever shown itself to be 
msgracefuUy Hable. A report was universally circulated, and extensively 
TOlieved, that many of his best things were composed by 'R-mgyini — a man 
intinitely inferior to Sacchini in everything but the mere mechanism of 
music, bacchini finally established himself at Paris, where his great talents 
were duly ap^ciated, and rewarded by a pension from the Queen, Llarie 
Antoinette He died at Paris in 1786. One of bis best dramatic pieces 
(of which he composed more than eighty), is on the subject of “Evelina.” 
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stop liiin. He means to try liis fortune at Paris, wliere he 
expects to retrieve it, and then to mhirn to London, and begin 
the voiid anew. 

That a man of snch extraordinary merit, after so many years 
giving to tiiis coxintry such worlcs as must immortalise him, 
shoidd at list be forced to steal aivay from it^ made me, I must 
own, feel more compassion for him than a man whose own nns- 
conduct has been the sole occasion of his distresses has any fair 
claim to. But to see talents which to all the world can give 
such delight, so useless to the owner, is indy melancholy. 

I xiressed Win very much to sing, and, though somewhat re- 
luctantly, he complied. He seemed both gratified and siupriscd 
by my civility and attention to him, wliich he must long have 
observed were irithdrawn, and which nothing hut my present 
pity for him- woidd have rei'ived. He inquired after all the 
family, and “^^liss Susaune*’ twice, and reminded me of many 
things which had passed upon the commencement of our ac- 
quaintance with him — ^liis “Ojic lus German story, and his 

"Watcliman and the Olives ; and we had much talk about sweet 
3^imico. 

The first song he saug, beginning “En quel amabil volto,” yon 
may perhaps know, hut I did not: it is a charming mer.ro. bra- 
vtura. He and Piozzi then snug together the duet of the “ Amore 
Soldato;” and notliing could he much more delightful; Piozzi 
ta k i n g pains to sing Ws very best, and Sacebini, witli liis soft but 
delicious wliisper, almost thrilling me by liis exquisite and pathetic 
expression. The}* then went through that opera, great part of 
" Creso,” some of “Erifile,” and much of *' Kinaldo.” 

Sacchini also sung “Poveri aftetti miei,” and most dixunely 
indeed. I begged Win to sing " Dov’ e s’afiretti per me la 
morta;" he coidd hardly recollect it, and what he recollected 
he could hardl}* sing; it required more exertion than he can 
now use witliout pain and fatigue. I have not, however, had so 
much pleasure from music since Pacchierotti left England, and I 
am sure I shall have none like it till he again returns. 

* ® * 

STKE-MHAir, August. — I fear you will think me a long time. 
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my dearest Susy.mtliout giving any sign of life ; but youx letter 
of yesterday, for wMch I mucli tliank yon, has given me sum-, 
cient compunction for my silence to cause my seizing my pen, 
and going hack to 

MoinJAy; July 30th. — hirs. Thrale ran out to meet me upon 
my retumj in the courtyard; and then’ we explicated about the 
letters, and the coach, and so forth, and, as I came, all went well. 
Then, leafliug tlie way into the library, she called out, 

“Mr, Crutchley, I have got my Tyo again !” • 

I was somewhat surprised to .find him here, as I had only 
expected him to meet the great party the next day ; hut it seeins 
he escorted his guests, Mrs. and Miss Thrale, and Dr." Johnson; 
from Sunning-hiU Park on Saturday, and was not yet returned 
tliither. 

His park and house, Mrs. Thrale says, are extremely fine ; his 
sister is a sensible -and unaffected woman; he entertained them 
cpiite magnificently ; and his character among 1^ own people, 
and in his own neighbourhood, is so high, that she has left his 
place with double the esteem, if possible, that she entered it. 
He is indeed, I believe sincerely, one of the worthiest and most 
amiable creatures in the world, however full of spleen, oddities, 
and minor foibles. 

* «• * ■ * ' * 


In the afternoon we had walking and music ; and in the even- 
mg my father and Mrs. Thrale seated themselves out of doors, 
just before the Blue-room windows, for cooUh and chat ; and 
then hir. Crutchley came up to me, and we had a very long con- 
versation together. 


I have not time to scribble it aU ; but it began by tnlking of 

the late party at liis house at Sunning Hill ; and I told him 

I believed nothmg could give him greater pleasure— how well 
satisfied Mm. and Miss Thrale had returned from it. And then he 
said how lugh an honour he had thought it, both from them and 
fr-om Hr Johnson, and added, that he had never been happier 
in his life than during these two days. 

But as he has never foi-gotten, and never, I believe, will forget 
e conversation I had with him so long ago about Ms 2 }H<fo’ 
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and to which he lias alluded twenty times n-day every time I 
have since been in his company, so now, though how I do not 
rememher, ho jiresently, and (juite naturally, according to custom, 
recurred to it. 

“ WcU,” cried I, “ I can really hardly toll myself what made 
me say aU that stuff to you ; hut this I must own, had I then 
doubted its justice, I should not now, it dwells so with you !” 

“ Oh, hut,” cried he, “ it does not dwell with me from con- 
sciousness, hut only because I am afraid it must he true, as yoxt, 
say it ; for I take it for granted you know, and must he right.” 

“ No, no,” cried I. “ ’tis merely from feeling it. If I had said 
you were very mean, iUiheral, ill-natured, you would never have 
thought of it again.” 

“ Oh, yes, I should — I should have thought you laicw what 
you said.” 

“ No, I heg your pardon ; you would have known it was a 
mere jest, and have thought it no more than if I had said you 
were Wt three feet high, and kept a cobbler’s stall." 

“ But you could not have said that,” answered he, laughing, 
" or if you could, you would not.” 

“The other, however,” said I, “comes home, and therefore 
you think so much of it.” 

“ I hope,” said he, very seriously, “ you have mistaken me.” 

“Nay,” cried I, a little shocked at the unexpected impression 
my casual and unpremeditated lecture has made, f'you must 
rememher I told you at the same time, that, though what I 
said I thought, I did not say aU I thought,” 

“ But aU,” cried he, “that remains behind, I take it for granted 
is so much worse.” 

This was a net — ^hut I saw it ; so it was spread in vain. 

"My lilting to live so much alone," continued he, “which is, 
perhaps, what seems proud, proceeds merely from the great diffi- 
culty there is to meet with any society that is good.” 

“ But that difficulty,” quoth I, “ is a part of the pride ; were 
you less fastidious, you would find society as other people find it.” 

“ Nay, now,” said he, “ but oven about horses I am not proud” 
[you must Imow he is very curious about his horses], “ for I care 
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not -wliat looTdng liorse I liave ; I never tHnk of his appearance, 
nor mind if half the people I meet tliink how ill I am mounted.” 

“Yes,” returned I, “provided those who are judges knew him 
to he good.” 

“Wliy, yes; I should not choose to ride a horse that people 
who knew anything of the matter would call a had one.” 

“ Ah !” cried I, reproachfully, “ and this is not pride 
This, again, was coming home, and he had little to answer, hut 
said, in a laughing way, — 

“ifow I’ll teU you when I can he happy enough; when I 
have nobody at all at my place hut workmen ; and then I niggle 
after them up and down, and say to myself — ^Well, I think I am 
somewhat better than these /” 

“ How ridiculous !” cried I : “ hut such speeches as these, in- 
stead of proving your humility, are so absurd and overstrained, 
they pass literally for nothing.” 

4f- % -S’ ^ 

Miss Thrale went away to have her hair dressed, and I stayed 
in the library reading. Mr. Crutchley, in about half au hour, 
returned there again,’ saying, — 

“So, I have prevailed upon Miss Thrale at last to go and 
spend her time better • 

“She’s gone,” said I,' “to have her hair dressed, if that is 
better.” 

“I suppose it is what she likes,” answered -he. "Is that a 
long business with you ladies 1” 

“ 0 yes, terribly long ! I only wish all our hair was combed 
_ as straight as yours was some time ago, frightful as I thought 
it.” 

YTe afterwards talked of my father, whom he knows hut very 
slightly ; he said of him, however, tilings more pleasing for me 
to hear than any other upon any subject in the world would 
have been; for he told me he never saw any man. he thought 
more likely to live long thah Dr. Bumey. . ' • . - - 

“ He is strong-built,” sa.id he, “ stout, and well-knit. I looked 
at him particularly, and -never, saw.an appearance > of more true 
muscular strength, unencumbered with flesh; for^flesh and bulk 
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Imvo noilijiig io do with stvongtli. I dnvc siiy ho Avill ho n vovy 
long liver.” 

“And what may contribulo to thal.” said I, “will ho tho 
Cfj[nanimity of his temper j for, with all his gaiety and sjn'ight- 
lincss, ho has more patience, and ovon''cheorfnhioss, than any- 
body in tho Avorld. And he is one of those who malcos no dis- 
tresses for himself, juid those ho moots with, whether ho will 
or not, ho drives away as soon as he ])0S8ihly can.” 

. I am not snro T did not moan this rather pointedly ; and .so, 
T hnliovc, ho took it, for he oxelaimod, — 

“ XTow nnlilco nm 1 J make everything a woo 1” 

“That is nothing,” oried 1, “ hnt tho want of real evils. Im- 
aginary woes always hdlow pcojdo who have no other.” 

" IinaginaTy woes 1 Good Heaven !” ho repeated, half hotweon 
his teeth. 

A seivant at tho anino time coming in to annonneo his 
phaeton, ho then hoped X shotdd keep well till ho had tho 
pleasure of seeing mo again, and went away. 

J. have some notion ho is half inclined to toll mo all his 
affair.s ; for, whenever wo are alone together, ho ahtio.st constantly 
loads to Boino snlijcot that draws out melancholy hints of his 
nnhappincss, though in company ho always pretends to laugh at 
all fooling, and despise all misfortune. Conld I do him any 
possible service, I should ho sincerely ghul; hut as that is 
very improhahlc, J. think such a contidonce hotter avoided than 
sought. 

At dinner wo had a largo party of old friends of Mrs. 'J'ln'alo. 
Lady li'rancos Burgoyno, a mighty erect old lady of tho last agii, 
lofty, coremonious, stiff, and condescending. 

Montague llurgoyno, lior son, and fis like any other son as 
ever you saw. 

Mrs. Burgoyno, his wife, a sweet, pretty, innocent, simple 
young girl, j»ist married to liim. 

Miss Burgoyno, liis eldest sister, ti good, sensible, prating old 
maid. 


Miss Kitty Burgoyno, a younger sister, equally prating, and 
ml equally sensible. 
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Mv. Ned Hervey, .brother to the bride. 

To these were added Mr. Pepys and Sophy. Streatfield ; the 
former as entertaining, the latter as beautiful as ever. We had 
a very good day, hut not of a writing sort. 

Dr. Jolmson, whom I had not seen since liis Sunning-hill ex- 
pedition, as he only returned from town to-day, gave me almost 
•all liis attention, which made me of no little consequence to the 
Bmgoynes, who all stared amain when they saw him make up to 
me the moment I entered the room, and'tallc to me till sum- 
moned to dinner. 

Mr, Pepys liad desired tliis meeting, by way of a sort of recon- 
eiliation after the Lyttelton quarrel ; and Dr. Johnson now made 
amends for liis former violence, as he advanced to him as soon as 
he came in, and holding out his hand to him, received him with 
.a cordiality he had never shown him before. Indeed, he told me 
himself, that " he thought the better of Mr. Pepys for aU that had 
.passed.” He is as great a soulcd man as a hodied one, and, were 
•he less furious in liis passions, he would he demi-divine. 

Mr. Pepys also behaved extremely well, pol,itely casting aside 
nil reserve or coldness that might be attributed to a lurking ill- 
will for what had passed. , 

« * « « 4 ^ 

STREA.THAM. — ^My poor journal is now so in arrears, that I for- 
get wholly the date of what I sent you last. I have, however, 
minutes by me of things, though not of times, and, therefore, the 
chronology not being very important, take them, my dear girls, 
promiscuously. I am stiH, I Imow, in August, et voUd tout. 

We have now a new character added to our set, and one of no 
small diversion, — Mr. Musgrave, an Irish gentleman of fortune, 
and member of the Irish Parliament. He is 'tall, thin, and agree- 
able in his face and figure; is reckoned a good scholar, has 
travelled, and been very well educated. His manners are im- 
petuous and abrupt ; his language is high-fiown and hyperbolical; 
his sentimente are romantic and tender ; his heart is warm and 
generous ; his head hot and wrong ! And the whole of his con- 
versation is a imxture the most uncommon, of knowledge and 
triteness, simplicity and fury, literature and folly ! 
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Keep this character in your mind, and, contradictoiy as it 
seems, I will give you, from time to time, such specimens as 
shall remind you of eacli of these six epithets. 

He was introduced into this house hy Mr. Seward, with whom, 
and Mr. Graves, of Worcester, he travelled into Italy : and some 
years ago ho was extremely' intimate here. But, before my 
acquaintance was made' at Streatham, lie had returned to 
Ireland; where, about a year since, ho 'married. Miss Cavendish. 
Tliey are no^v, by mutual' consent; parted. She is gone' to a 
sister in Branco, and he is come to spend some time in England 
by way of diverting his chagrm. ■ ‘ ' 

Mrs. Thrale who, though open-eyed enough to his absurdities, 
'thinks well of the goodness of his heart, has a real regard for 
him ; and he quite adores her, and quite worships Dr. Johnson — 
frequently declaring (for what he once says, ho says continually), 
that he would spill his blood for him, — or clean his shoes, — or go 
to the 'East Indies to do him any good ! “ I am never,” says he, 
" afraid of him ; none but a fool or a rogue has any need to bo 
afraid of him. What a fine old lion (looldng uj) at his picture) 
he is I Oh !' I' love him, — I honour him, — I reverence him ! I 
would black his shoes for him. I wish I could give him my 
night’s sleep ' 

These are exclamations which he is making continually. Mrs. 
Thrale has extremely well said that he is a caricature of Mr. 
Boswell, who is a caricature, I must add, of aU other of Dr. 
Johnson’s admirers. 

The next great favourite he has in the world to our Doctor, 
and the person whom he talks most of, is Mr. Jessop, who 
was his schoolmaster, and whose praise he is never tired of 
singing in terms the most vehement, — quoting his authority for 
every other thing he says, and lamenting our misfortune in not 
knowing him. 

His third favourite topic, at present, is " The Life of Louis 
XY.” in 4 vols. 8vo., lately translated from the French ; and of 
this he is so extravagantly fond, that he talks of it us a man 
might tallr of his mistress, provided he had so little wit as to 
taUc of her at all. 
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Painting, mnsic, all tlie fine arts in their turn, he also speaks 
of in laptnres. He is himself very accomplished, plays the 
violin extremely wdl, is a very good linguist, and a very decent 
painter. But no subject in his Imnds fails to be ridiculous, as 
he is sure, by the abruptness of its introduction, the strange 
turn of his expressions, or the Hibernian twang of his pro- 
nunciation, to m^e everything he says, however usual or common, 
seem peculiar and absurd. 

"When he first came here, upon the present renewal of his 
acquaintance at Streatham, Mrs. Thrale sent a summons to her 
daughter and me to come downstairs. We went together : I 
had long been curious to see him, and was glad of the oppor- 
tunity. Tlie moment Mrs. Thrale introduced me to him, he 
began a warm tlcge of my fatlrer, speaking so fast, so much, and 
so Irish, that I could har^y undmstand him. 

That over, he began upon this hook, entreating Mrs. Thrale 
and all of us to read it, assunng us nothing could ^ve us equal 
pleasure, minutely relating all its principal incidents with vehe- 
ment expressions of praise or abhorrence, according to the good 
or bad he mentioned; and telling ns that he had devoted three 
days and nights to making an index to it himself 1 
Then he touched upon his dear schoolmaster, 3Jx. Jessop, 
and then opened upon Hr. Johnson, whom he calls "the did 
lion,” and who lasted till we left him to dress. 

When we met again at dinner, and were joined by Dr. John- 
son, the incense he paid him, by his solemn manner of listening, 
by the earnest reverence with which he eyed Inm, and by a 
' theatric start of admiration every time he ^oke, joined to the 
HocIot’s utter insensibility to aU these tokens, made me find 
mfimte difficulty in keeping my coimtenance during the whole 
meal Hk talk, too, is ince^ant: no female, however famed, 
can postibly excel bitn for volubilify. 

He told us a thousand strange staring stories, of noble deeds of 
valour arid tender proofs of constancy, interspersed with extra- 
ordinary, and indeed incredible accidents, and with jests, and 
jokes, and hon-mots, that I am sure must be in Jos Miller. 

And in the midst of. all this jargon he abruptly called out- 

VOL. L ^ 
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“ Pray, Mrs. Thrale, \vliat is tlie Doctor’s opinion of the American 
■war ?” 

Opinion of the American wav 'at this time of day! Wc. all 
laughed cruelly ; yet he repeated liis question to the Doctor, 
who, however, made no other answer but by laughing too. 
But he is never affronted with Dr. Jolmson, let him do what he^ 
will ; and he seldom ventures to speak to him till he has asked 
some other person present for admee how ho •will talca such or 
such a question. 

At night he left us, and Mr. Cnitcliley an-ived, who came to 
spend two or three days, as usual. Sir Philip Clerke also was 
here ; but I have no time now to write any accoimt of what 
passed, except that I must and ought to mention that Mr. 
Crutchley, in the presence of Sir Philip, is always more respect- 
ful to me than at any other time ; indeed, only then, for he 
troubles not himself with too much ceremony. But I believe 
he does this from a real delicacy of mind, by way of marldng 
stiU more strongly it was the raiUerj’", not the object of it, he 
was so strangely piqued about. 

But I told you I thought I had secured his never more men- 
tioning my charge of his pride. There I was mistaken, as, for 
his life, he cannot forbear. 

The day he ended his visit. Sir Philip also ended his, having 
only come from Hampshire for a few days ; and, as I wanted 
much to go down and see my sister, Mrs. Thi-ale ordered her 
coach, and took us all thither herself. 

In our way Mr. Crutchlej^ who was in uncommon spirits, 
took it in his head to sing the praises of -wine (though no man 
drinks less), and afterwards of smoldiig; Mrs. Thrale all the 
time combating aU he said. Sir Philip only laughing, and I, I 
suppose, making faces. At last he called or\t, — 

“ Look at kliss Burney, how she sits wondering at my impu- 
dence !” 

He expected, I fancy, I should contradict this: but not a 
word did I say : so tlieu, with a little d^pit, he added, — 

“ I suppose, now, I shall have impudence added to the — the 
vanity you gave my character before.” 
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TWs mistalco I am pretty sure was a wilful one, by way of 
passing for only slightly remembering the accusation. ^ ^ 

« Yanity 1” cried I ; “ when did I chai-gc you with vanity ? 

“ 'Well, what was it then ? — pride !" 

I -said nothing; neither choosing to confirm what he has 
tahen so seriously to heart, nor to contradict what I thinlc a.s 
strongly as ever. 

“ Pride and impudence I” conlinucd he, ■with a loolc at once 
saucy and mortified — a pretty composition, •upon my life I” 

"Nay, nay,” said I, “ this is an addition of your o^vn. T am 
sure I never called, or thought, you impudent.” 

It would be strange if I had ; for, on the contrary,’ he is an 
actual male jJrUtic ! 

"No, no; she gave you nothing hut the pride,” said Mrs. 
Thrale, “ she left all the vanity for me I Saucy that she is I 
So you have, at least, the higher fault ; for vamty is mirch the 
meaner of the two. Lord Bacon saj-s, ‘ A beggar of bread is a 
better man than a beggar of a bow ; for the bread is of more 
worth.’ So see if you are not best off.” 

"5kle best off I” cried he — "no, indeed; Sliss Bunicy thiuhs 
better of vamty than pride, by her giving one to you and t’other 
to me.” 

To this, again, I would not speak ; for I could not well with- 
out a new argument, and the old one is so long remembered 
that I am determined to have no more. 

"If l^Ess Burney,” said he presently, "thought as well of me 
as of you, I believe I should have reason to he .very well con- 
tented. Should not I 

“As well of y-ou as of mel” cried Mrs. Thrale ; “why, if ever 
I heard such a speech! No, indeed, I hope not ! I have always 
heard her called a very wise girl!” 

* * * * 

Mrs. Thrale set me down at home, and Ii-an to dear Etty’s 
and saw and Mssed her and her dear baby, and promised to re- 
turn to to^ soon to spend a week with her. Mrs. T. called 
for me again at three o’clock, and I returned to Streatham, and 
I spent two days with only oru-selves ;— e’esf d dire, Mi-s. and 

25—2 
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Miss T. and Dr. Johnson, who is so earnest to have me licre 
always, that I assure you we know not how to break to him my 
intended week’s absence ! You may laugh if you please, but 
I can tell you my importance with him seems continually in- 
creasing. And, serieusly, I am siu-e my gratitude for his kind- 
ness goes on crescendo, in the same manner. 

^ ^ A 

■Well— it w-as, I think, Saturday, August 25tii, that !Mrs. 
Tiiralc brought me back. But first, we went together to see 
Sir Joshua’s pictures, wliich is always a feast to me, and after- 
wards to see Pine’s, where is one of Sirs. Thrale herself : not 
like, I think, but a might)’ elegant portrait. IVe ■ then took up 
Mr. Cnitchley, Avho had come to his town-house upon business, 
and who accompanied us thitlicr for a visit of tlnee .da 3 ’ 8 . 

In the evening Mr. Seward also came. He has bG'*-» ■•iiaking 
the western tour, and gave us, with a seriousness tly I beuto. -g 
continually grinning, some account of a doctor, ^ ^f marking 
chemist, belonging to every town at wliich hwl'cot of it, he 
And when wo all laughed at his thus following/ 
he undauntedly said, — fver more mcn- 

“ I tliink it the best way to got informatit^taken, as, tor 
better method to learn what is going forward 1 
to send for the cliief physician of the place ; s^ his, ha^^ng 
consult him the first day I stop at a place, and^^ as I wanted 
fee’d him, and made acquaintance, he puts mo in a. ordered her 
out what is worth looking at.” 

A most curious mode of picking up a cicerone ! 

After this, stUl pm-suing his favourite topic, he began to in- 
quire into the particulars of klr. Crutchley’s late illness ; but 
that gentleman, who is as much in the opposite extreme, of 
disdaining even any decent care of liimself, as Mr. Seward is in 
the other, of devoting almost all his thoughts to his health, cut 
the matter veiy short, and would not tallc upon it at all. 

” But if I had known sooner,” said Mr. Seward, “ that you 
were ill, I should have come to see you.” 

“ Shoxild you?” cried Mr. Crutclile)’, with a loud laugh ; “ vei-y 
land, indeed ! — ^it would have beeu charming to see you when 
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I am ai, '^h.m I am afraid of- imdertakiiig you even -when 
Avelll” 

Some time after Sopliy Streatfield was talked of,~Oh, with 
how much impertiuence I as if she was at the service of auy 
-mn-n vrho would make proposals to her! Yet Mr. Sewai’d 
^oke of her with praise aud tenderness all the time, as if, 
though firmly of this opinion, he was warmly her a dm i r er. 
Yrom such admirers and such admiration Heaven guard me ! 
Mr. Crutchley said hut little ; hut that little was hitter enougli. 

“However,” said hfr. Seward, “after all that can he said, 
there is nobody whose manners are more engaging, nobody more 
amiable, than the little Sophy ; and she is certainly very pretty : 

I must own I have always been afraid to trust myself with her.” 
Here Mr. Crutchley looked very sneeringly. 

“Hay, ’squire,” cried Mr. Seward, “she is very dangerous, I 
can teU. you ; and if she had you at a fair trial, she would make 
an impression that would soften even your hard heart.” 

“ No need of any further trial,” answered he, laughing, “ for she 
has done that already ; and so soft was the impression that it is 
absolutely all dissolved! — melted quite away, and not a trace of 
it left!” 

Mr. Seward then proposed that she should many Sir John 
Mfiler, who has just lost his wife ; and very gravely said, he had 
a great mind to set out for Tunbridge, and carry her with him to 
Bath, and so make the match without dday ! 

“ But surely,” said Mrs. Thiale, “ if you fail, you will think 
youTsdf bound in honour to marry her yourself 1” 

“Why, that’s the thing,” said he ; “ no, I can’t take the little 
Sophy mysdf ; I should have too many rivals ; no, that won’t do.” 

How abominably conceited and sure these pretty gentlemen 
are ! However, Mr. Crutchley here made a speech that Imlf won 
* my heart, 

“I wish,” said he, “Miss Streatfield was here at this moment 
to cuff you, Seward !” 

“ Cuff me !” cried he. “ What, the little Sophy ! — and why ?” 

“ Por dispoyjQg of her so freely. I think a man deserves to be ‘ 
cuffed for saying any lady will marry him,” 
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make a very great and capital painter ; and, in the midst of this 
oration, hlr. Seward very drylycalled out, — 

“ Pray, Musgrave, whom are you talking of ?” 

"Her cousin,” cried he, with the same eagerness, "Miss Bur- 
ney’s cousin. I assure you he will be so great a painter that 

“Why, when and where,” interrupted hlr. Seward, “ are these 
Burneys to stop 1” 

“ Nowhere,” said Mrs. Thrale, " till they are tired ; for they go 
on just as long as they please, and do what they please, and are 
what they please.” 

“Here, ma’am, is a. mark of their power and genius,” said Mr. 
Musgrave, pointing to me ; and I assure you this young man is 
another. And when I told old Mr. Burney I thoi^ht so, I assure 
you I thought he would have wrung my arm out of joint.” 

" Old Mr. Burney !” said Mrs. Thrale ; " pray, do you call our 
yoimg Doctor’s brother old k£r. Burney 1” 

“ Oh, ma'am, ! assure you I have the greatest respect fox him 
iu the world ; he is a worthy old gentleman, I assure you. He 
and I shook hands together for a quarter of an hour. He Tvas 
vastly pleased. I told him his son would be a great painter. 
And, indeed, so he wiU. He’ll be quite at the head.” 

“ Ay, how should he be bliss Burney’s cousin else ?” said Mr s. 
Thrale. 

"Miss Burney wiU be so elated,” said bir. Seward, “if you go 
on thus with all hex family, that she wiU not condescend to take 
notice of us.” 

“Oh, yes, she wiU,” said the literal Mr. blusgrave ; “where 
there is true merit there is always modesty. Misa Burney may 
hear praise without danger.” 

1 caUed for water, munched bread, and did what I could to 
pass the time ; hut though bir. blusgrave made me laugh, I found 
it pretty warm work to sit aU this. 

In the evening, bIr. Seward, who plays off blr. Musgrave most 
unmercifuUy, caUed out to him,— - 

“ blusgrave, how goes on your play 1” 

“ My play, sir I” cried he, a little alarmed ; “ sir, I assure you 
I have not thought about it.” 
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“ ! — wliy, I supposed you would liave linislicd it in yotir last 
fit of siclaaess. Do, Musgrave, pray go on with it when you arc 
tied by the heel. next. We’E get Mss Burney to write a pro- 
logue for it.” 

" Miss Burney will do me a great deal of honour,” said he, not 
suspecting he was laughed at, “ if she -will be so good as to look 
at it.” 

" And pray,” cried Mr. Seward,'" what. do you call it?” 

" Oh, I shall beg the favoiir of Miss Burney to name it.” 

He then told us the plan and story of this comedy, which was 
so trite, and yet so flaming, that I cannot imagine how any man 
can have read so much to so little advantage as to supi)ose it 
could be listened to. • ' ’ 

Mr. Seward, however, protests he has altered it from what he 
originally intended ; and no great miscliief, I think, could any 
alteration do to such a plan as' Mr. Seward says he had first 
formed, which was to make a bishop be discovered by his own 
chaplain in a house of ill-fame I a denoiknent he had devised for 
the purpose of maldng the bishop come doivn with his money 
and consent for the marriage of his daughter, the heroine of the 
piece, with the man of her choice ! 

Monday. — W e were to have Mr. Gator and other company to 
dinner; and all breakfast Mr. Seward kept plaguing poor Mr. 
Musgrave, who is an incessant tallcer, about the difficulty he 
wmuld have in making his part good udth Mr. Gator, who, ho 
assured Inm, would out-talk him if he did not take care. And 
Mr. Grutchley recommended to him to “ wait for a sneeze,” in 
order to put in ; so that he was almost rallied into a passion, 
though, being very good-natured, he made light of it, and it blew 
over. 

Our company was Mr. and Mrs. Gator, Mrs. Byron and her 
daughter Augusta, Mr. Jenkinson, Mr. Lewis, a friend who is on 
a visit at his house, and the three gentlemen already here. 

Mr. Grutchley rode to town in the morning, and told us at 
dinner that he had been to the painter’s for our characters, but 
refused to let us know what they were ; only telling us in general 
that Miss Thrale had fared the worst. 
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“ I have mitten it all down,” cried lie ; ” and oli ! wliat a noble 

trimming is there for Queeny I” 

" And pray,” cried she, " how has Idiss Burney fared ?” 

“Oh 5 pretty well” 

“ And Seward 
"Why pretty well, too.” 

“ And my mother ?” 

“ Wliy ill — very ill ; — but not so ill as you.” 

“ Upon my word ! And what, pray, has he said of me 1” 

“ I have all the particulars upon a paper in my pocket.” 

I plagued him^ however, without ceasing till he told me all the 
iteans; which were — 

Of Mrs. Tlirale : That she was very unsteady in her affections, 
a great lover of pleasure, and had no dislike to living in the 
country. 

«■ * * » *■ . 

Of Mr. Seward : That he w^ a man quite without genius, 
and that aU. the accomplishments he possessed resulted from 
labour and application. 

Of me : That I was very steady, very apt to be sullen, grave 
myself, but fond of those who were gay. 

* I think I did come pretty well off, considering the villainous 
things said of the rest; but I battled with liim warmly the 
character of Air. Seward, which his calling “ pretty well ” was 
very unjust, as he has really more ori^al wit and humour tlmn 
one man in five hundred. 

In the middle of dinner I was seized with a violent laughing 
fit, by seeing Mr. Musgrave, who had sat quite silent, turn very 
solemnly to Mr. Seward and say, in a reproachful tone,— 

“ Seward, you said I should be fighting to talk all the tnlV^ and 
here I have not spoken once.” 

“Well, ar,” cried Mr. Seward, nodding at him “why don’t 
you put in r 

" Why, I lost on opportunity just now, when Mr. Gator talked 
of climates ; I had something I could have said about them very 
weU.” ■' 
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“ Miss F. Burney, 

“ At Lady Tlirale’s, 

“ Strcatham, Surrey. 

“ Madam, — lately' have read the three elegant volumes of 
■* Evelina,’ ■wliich "were penned by you ; and am desired by my 
friends, vdiich are verj’’ numerous, to entreat the favour of you to 
oblige the public "with a fomth.- 

“ Slow, if tliis desire of mine should meet "with your appro- 
bation, and you Avill honour the public "with another volume (for 
it ■will not be xU-besto'wed time), it "will greatly add to the happi- 
ness of, 

“ Honoured madam, a sincere admirer 

“ Of you and ‘ Evelina.’ ” 

« Snow mu.” 

How don’t our two epistles ■vie well "with each other for sin- 
gular absurdity ? Which of them shows least meaning, who can 
tell? This is the third queer anonymous letter I have been 
favoured with. The date is more cmious than the contents ; one 
wovdd think the people on Snow Hill might think three volumes 
enough for -vdiat they are the better, and not desire a foiuth to 
cdebrate more Smiths and Branghtons. 

Monday, Sept. 3d. — Our solitv.de was interrupted by a "visit 
from Sfr. Crutchley, which afforded me, as usual, subject-matter 
of debate upon his never-ending oddities. Take the following 
patterns : — 

My dear Mrs. Tlirale had been ill of a rash for some days, 
though ‘not confined, and Sir Bichard Jebb came this evening 
to see her. He stayed and drank tea with us, and was, as to 
me he always is, very agreeable. After ha^dng written for Mrs. 
Thrale and given her his general directions, he charged her 
very earnestly not to suffer her -spirits to be agitated, and to be 
very careful to keep quiet. 

^ When he was gone, she repeated this in laughing, and s aid , 
“ I suppose he meant Ishould notputmysdf in a Welsh passion 
and flame and spit.” ’ 

“ Hay, nay," cried Air. Crutchley, “ tluxt you do all day long.’’ 



jE>I>vRT lextess 


r orLsd sac, cAt of t':;o Tccr.% saa ito: v'cu 
ing iiir:-, vr’riio I turAc-i roAua to Inug!: ti! iissiiti'riro. 

*'\Thv Miss Bumcyf' ass.vt'cccd lie, "'■sr.ys ycu -Always spitf' 
**ir erica I. aracAca. “ 'VYliss cia I S-^y sc V 

^•TITby, rast tHs rtcAieAt.®' 

Mercy r cried iSJass TsAcIek -'tAat is roe cedT 

*'Kay, SAC said it> 111 st-cstT srid ae. very oeoHy. 

I ovjy tAmed tip ray eyes ar Hra, aud Miss Tlrrals foUotvrd 
lier raotlier OAt cf the rooca. 

‘■''Well, ne— /' said ae, ve:y“ gravely, “'did yo:; say rr. or cJf 

yea AC't r 

‘■''VThy ::tTj to d-e sare T reterned T. stariag at- his eSrordery. 

‘"You did tret say i: i" 

" Yor yo'A knov I did a or." 

‘•Yay,X dorir kaevior rue trervis^Vat yo'a. (colYvd tel cAt 
SAxe, aAd that s the sai'ae, I alvays held ir exactly the saras*. 
I see, indeed. AO diSerence oetveen sayrag aA.l looking.’* 

Yes. hnt I did :;oc kok Sc ; my look vras only at yon. and 
marvelling ar saying it." 

'■ Yay. bne yon knov very veli that she does spit.'' 

Yo, indeed, I don't : or if I do, I knotv also, and vert" cer- 
tainly, that it is only vhen she is pnowked." 

* Yes, yes: nobody, I snpgose, does it nnpnovoked: but what 
will provoke one will nor provoke another: that is all the real 
diSerenoe." 

I had no time to answer this, as the dear spicternetnrncd: 
bnt I was all amarement at itis persisting in snch an attack, and 
insistinc that I vras of the same minvl 


At dinner. Dr. do!hns''n rstnmed, and Hr. Mnsgrave came 
with iihn. I did no: see them till dinner -svas upon the talde; 
and tiien Pr. dohnson, more in earnest than in jest, rct>rcaehed 
me -vvirh not coming to meet lihn. and afterwiids v-ith not 
speaking to him. vritioh, 'oy the way. across a large talxle, and 
before company, I eonld not do, were I to 'ce reproached ever 
so solemnly. It is requisite to speak so loud in order to K' 
heard by rim. and everybody listens so attend^•ely for h'A 
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reply, that not all his kindness mil ever, I believe, embolden 
me to discourse -with him mllingly except Ute-aASte, or only 
•with his family or my o-wn. 

Mr; Crutchley, -who has more odd spite in him than all the 
rest of the wld put together, enjoyed this call upon me, at 
which Mr. Musgrave no less -wondered ! He seemed to think it 
an honour that raised me to the highest pinnacle of glory, and 
started and lifted up his hands in profound admiration. 

• . Thisj you may imagine, -was no great inducement to me to talk 
more j and "when in the evening ■we all met again in the library, 
Hr. Johnson still continuing his accusation, and vo'wing I cared 
nothing for him, to get rid of the matter, and the grinning of 
Mr. Crutchley, and the theatrical staring of Mr. Musgrave, I 
proposed to Miss Thrale, as soon as tea -was over, a ■walk round 
the groimds. 

The next morning, the instant I entered the library at break- 
fast-time, -where nobody ■was yet assembled hut Messrs. Musgrave 
and Crutchley, the former ran up to me the moment 1 opened 
the door -with a la,rge folio in his hand, calling out, — 

“ See here, Miss Burney, you know what I said about the 
Backs ” 

“ The what, sir ?” cried I, hjmng forgot it alL 

“ "Why the Backs ; and here you see is the very same account. 
I must show it to the Doctor presently ; the old lion hardly be- 
lieved it." 


He then read to me I know not how much stuff, not a word 
of -which could I understand, because Mr. Crutchley sat laughing 
slyly, and casting up his eyes exactly before me, though unseen 
by Afr. Alusgrave.' 

As soon as I got away from him, and walked on to the other 
end of the room. Air. Cmtcliley followed me, and said, — 

"You went to bed too soon last night; you should have stayed 
a little longer, and then you would have heard srich a panegyric 
as never before was spoken.” 

" So I suppose,” quoth I, not knovring what he drove at. 

“Oh, yesl” cried Air. Alusgrave. “Dr. Jolmson pronounced 
such a paneg}iic upon Aliss Burney as would quite have intoxi- 
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cated anylbody else; BOt Jicr, indeed, for slie can 'bear it, but 
nobody else could.” 

“Obi sncb praise,” said Mr. Cmtebley, ‘'never did I bear 
before. It kept me avake, even me, after eleven o’clock, Ttben 
nothing else could, — poor drov^ vreteb that I am !” 

Tbey tben both ran on praising tbis praise (d qiii miev^ 
micusa), and trying vrbicb sbould dktract me most vritb curiosity 
to bear it: but IknovMr. GrutcUey bolds all panegyric in sucb 
infinite contempt and ridicule, tbat I felt nothing but mortifica- 
tion in finibrig be bad been an auditor to my dear Dr. Johnson’s 
partiality. 

“TToe to him,” cried be at last, “ of vhom no one speaks illl 
"Woe, therefore, to you in tbis bouse, I am sure 1” 

“Xo, no,” cried I, “you, I believe vrill save me fromf^.af 
vroe.” 

In the midst of this business entered Miss Tbrale. Mr. Mus- 
grave, instantly fljing up to her vitb the fobo, exclaimed, “ See, 
Miss Tbrale, here’s all tbat about the origin of Backs, tbat ” 

“ Of mhat r cried she. “ Of rede P 

This set us aU grinning; but Mr. Grutcbley, rrbo bad pretty 
vdl recovered bis spirits, would not rest a moment finm plaguing 
me about tbis praise, and began immediately to tell Miss Tbrale 
what an oration bad been made the preceding evening. 

The moment Mis. Tbrale came in, aH tbis was again repeated, 
Mr. Musgrave almost blessing himself with admiration while be 
talked of it, and Mr. Grutcbley keeping me in a perpetual fidget, 
by never sufiering the subject to drop. 

■Vfben tbey bad both exhausted all tbey bad to say in a 
general manner of this &.oge, and Dr. Johnson’s fondness for 
me, for a bttle while we were allowed to rest ; but scarce bad I 
time to even hope the matter would be dropped, when Mr. 
Grutcbley said to Mr. Musgrave, — 

“"Well, sir, but now we have paved the way, I think you 
might as well go on.” 

” Yes,” said Miss Tbrale, never backward in promoting mis- 
chief, “ metliinks you might now disclose some of the par" 
ticubirs.” 
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"Ay, do,” said Mr. Crutchley, "pray repeat what he said.” 

"Oh I it is not in my power,” cried Mr. Mnsgrave; "I have - 
not the Doctor’s eloq^nence. However, as well as I can re- 
member, I will do it. He said that her manners were extraor- 
dinarily pleasing, and her language remarkably degant; that 
she had as much virtue of mind as knowledge of the world; 
that with all her skill in human nature, she was at the same 

time as pure a little creature 

This phrase, most comfortably to me, helped ns to a laugh, 
and carried off in something like a joke praise that almost carried 
me off, from very shame not better to deserve it. 

“Go on, go on!” cried Mr. Crutchley; “you have not said 
half.” 

“ I am sensible of that,” said he, very solemnly ; “but it really 
is not in my power to do him justice, else I would say on, for 
Miss Burney I know would not be intoxicated.” 

“Ho, no; more, more,” cried that tiresome creature; "at it 
again.” . * , 

“Indeed, sir; and upon iny word I would if I could; but 
only himself can do the old lion justice." 

“ ‘ And what light is’ ”, cried Mrs. Thrale, " ‘ ’tis only light can 
show.' However, let him love her as much as he will, he will 
never love her half enough, for he knows not half how good 
she is.” 

“ Upon my word 1” cried hCss Thrale, droUy ; " do you tliiTiV 
I shan’t take some sly opportunity to poison you 1” 

“hCss Burney wants no incentive to virtue,” said Mr. Mus- 
grave, "or else, to anybody dse such a character as Dr. Johnson 
has given her would be enough to stimulate her to it.” 

Ay, thought I, that is the best way for me — ^to take all this 
in sober seriousness. And I assure you, though I tried to laugh 
aU this off as if I did not believe it, I knew so well his readiness 
and pleasure in speaking highly of me, that I was inwardly quite 

melted by his kindness, and my sense of the honour I receive 
from it. 

We had half done brealcfast before he came down ; he then 
complained he had had a bad night and was not welL 
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" I could not sleep ” said lie, laughing j “ no, not a wink, for 
thinldng of Miss Burney ; her cruelty destroys my rest.” 

"Mercy, sir!” cried Mrs. Thrale; “what, beginning again 
already ? — why, we shall all assassinate her. Late at night, and 
early at mom, — no wonder you can’t sleep 1” . ' ‘ 

“ Oh I what would I give,” cried he, “ that Miss Bumey would 
come and teU me stories all night long I — if she would hut come 
and tallc to me !” 

“ That would he delightful, indeed !” said I ; “ hut when, then, 
should I sleep 1” 

“ Oh, that’s yovA' care ! I should he happy enough in keeping 
you awake.” 

“ I wish, sir,” cried Mr. Musgravc, with vehemence, “ I could 
give you my own night’s sleep I” 

“ I would have you,” continued Dr. Johnson to me (taking no 
notice of this flight), “ come and talk to me of Mr. Smith, and 
then tell me stories of old Branghton, and then of liis son, and 
then of your sea-captain.” 

“ And pray, sir,” cried Mrs. Thrale, “ don’t forget Lady Louisa, 
for I shall break my heart if you do.” 

" Ay,”answered he, "and of Lady Lomsa, and of EvcVma her- 
self as much as you please, hut not of Mr. Macartney, — ^no, not 
a word of liim !” 


“ I assure you, ma’am,” said Mr. Musgrave, “the very person 
who first told me of that book was Mr. Jessop, my schoolmaster. 
Think of that ! — ^was it not strildng ? ‘ A daughter,’ says lie, ‘ of 
your friend Dr. Bumey has written a book, and it does her much 


credit.’ Think of that ! (lifting up his hands to enforce his ad- 
mir.'>*-' - 'J' * desired me to read it — he recommended it to 

W tor a Uttlo whii. n>on of great protodily,- 

«mo to even hope ’I” -Ii™g m a remote part of Mend,- 

Crutohley said to Mr. i . t i. 

“Wefl sir bat "'why, these 

might ssVeli go on." 1 "Why, you 

“Tes,” said Miss Th-^ r 

chief, “methinks you ““““f ’''/f 

ticulars” ■ the panegync ; but I thought I could 

made off.” 
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“ I ■would you vrere off now,’.’ cried I, “ and in your pliaeton in. 
tbe midst of this rain !” 

. “ Ob, su’ 1” cried ifr. Musgrave, “ tbc Doctor went on "witb it 
again after you went; I bad the bonour to bear a great deal 
more,” 

“ Wby, this is "very fine indeed !” said Mrs. Thrale ; “ wby, Dr. 
Johnson, — ^wliy, what is all this 1” 

“ These young fellows,” answered he, “ play me false ; they 
take me in ; they start the subject, and make me say sometliing 
of that Panny Burney, and then the rogues know that when I 
have once begun I shall not know when to leave off.” 

“We are glad, sir,” said Mr. Crutcbley, “to bear our own 
thoughts expressed so much better than we can express them 
ourselves.” 

I could only turn up my eyes at him. 

“Just so,” said Mrs. Thrale, 

“ * What oft •was thought, hut ne’er so well expres^cL’ " 

Here, much to my satisfaction, the conversation broke up. 

“I hope,” said Miss Thrale, comically bowing to me, “you 
have approved this discourse. Eor my part, I wonder you will 
speak to me again.” 

“ I wonder,” said Mr. Cmtchley, “ she cp'uld eat F' 

“Hay,” quoth I, “this is no way to ' take off my appetite: 
though, perhaps, you thiuk I ought to be too sublime to eat.” 

Bfis phaeton was now announced, and, regardless of the rain, 
he took leave. 

'• Mr. Musgrave stayed -with us two or three days longer : hut 
he is so infinitely more quiet when neither Mr. Seward nor Mr , 
Crutchley is here, that he left me nothing to write about him 
Pbiday, Sept. 14. — ^And now, if T am not mistaken, I come 
to relate the conclusion of Mr. Cnitehley’s most extraordinary 
summer career at Streatham, which place, I believe, he has 
now left without much intention to frequently revisit. However, 
this is mere conjecture ; but be really had a run of ill-luck not 
very in-viting to a man of his cold and splenetic tnm, to play 
the same game. ^ 

VOL. I. 
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■\Vlien wc were juet going to supper, we lieard a disturbance 
among the dogs; and Mrs. and Miss Thrale went out to sec 
■vidiatVas tlie inatter, while Dr. Johnson and I remained quiet. 
Soon returning, “ A friend ! a friend !” she cried, and was fol- 
lowed by Mr. Orutcldey. 

He/Nvuidd iiot eat with us, but was chatty and in good-luunour, 
auU, as usual when In spirits, saucily sarcastic. Ifor instance, it 
is generally half my employment in hot evenings hero to rescue 
some or other poor buzzing idiot of an insect from the flame of a 
candle. Tins, accordingly, I was j>orforming with a Harry Long- 
legs, which, after much trial to catch, eluded mo, and escaped 
nobody cordd see how. Mr. Crutchley vowed I had caught aiid 
squeezed him to death in my hand. 

" Ho, indeed,” cried I, “ when I catch them, I put them out of 
the window.” 

“Ay, their bodies,” said he, laughing ; “but their legs, I sup- 
pose, yoii keep.” 

"Not I, indeed; I hold them vciy safe in the palm of my 
hand.” 

“ Oh !” said ho, “ the palm of your hand ! why, it would not 
hold a fly ! But what have you done with the poor wretch — 
thrown him under the table slyly ?” 

“ Wliat good would that do ?” 

“ Oh, help to establish your full character for mercy." 

Now, was not that a speech to provoke Miss Grizzle herself? 
HoAvever, I only made up a saucy lip. 

“ Come,” cried he, oflering to take my hand, “ whore is he ? 
■Wliicli hand is ho in ? Let me examine ?" 

“No, no, I thank you; I shan’t make yow my confessor, 
whenever I talce one.” 

Ho did not much like this : but I did not mean ho should. 

Afterwards he told us a most unaccountably ridiculous story 
of a crying 'wife. A gentleman, he said, of his acquaintance had 
married lately his own kept mistress ; and last Sunday ho had 
dined with the bride and bridegroom ; but, to his utter astonish- 
ment, without any aiiparent reason in the world, in the middle of 
dinner or tea, she burst into a violent fit of crying, and went out 
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of iilie Toom, thotigli tliere was not the least quarrel, and the 
sposo seemed all fondness and attention i 

" 'What, then ” said I, somewhat maliciously I grant, “ had 

you, "been sapug to her?” 

“ Oh, thank j’ou !” said he, ■with a half-affronted how, “I ex- 
pected this ! I declare I thought you would conclude it Avas 
mel” 

•55- -S •3f * * . 

Dr. Johnson has been very unweE indeed. Once I was quite 
fcightened about him : but he continues his strange discipline — 
starving, mercury, opium ; and though for a time half demolished 
by its severity, he always, in tlie end, rises superior both to the 
disease and the remedy, — -wliich commonly is the most alarming 
of the two. His kmdness for me, I think, if possible, still in- 
creased : he actually horcs eveiybody so about me that the folks 
even complain of it. I must, hoivever, acknowledge I feel but 
little pi^ for their fatigue. 

From Miss F, Bxmioy to Mr. Crisp. 

Stxeatbam, "Wednesday Morning, 
22nd September. 

At length, my dear daddy, I hope to have a peep at you. IHrs. 
Thrale is much better, though notweh, but so kindly desirous to 
give me this indulgence, as well as to see you and my father, 
that she will venture to promise for next Monday; and, therefore, 
if notliing unlucky intervenes, and you send no prohibition, early 
on Monday morning you will see us. I cannot teE you half hoiv 
glad 1 fed. in the prospect of being again at dear Chesmgton, 
winch I do indeed loA’^e at the bottom of my heart — and top too, 
for the matter of that. 

Bid aU the Misses look pretty, and Mrs. Hauulton be quite 
wdl. Tdl dear Kitty not to prim up as if we had never met 
before, and charge Jem to be the pink of gaUantry, Beg my dear 
father to " get from- behind la harha'" before breakfast ; and do 
you, my dear daddy, put on my favourite vig. 

I have time for no more, as I have- an opportunity to send this 
to town now, and if it goes by Streatham post, you may not 

26—2 
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however, this deficiency— that it is never found where distress 
is mntuaL He who has .less than enough has nothing to spare. 
Prosperous people only love each other. May you and I, my 
love, he ever prosperous ! 

Miss Hitty may well think this the surprisingest world that 
ever was. I have long heen of her mind. Cavendish Square 
is the place appointed for me to perform in next ■winter, I per- 
ceive hy everybody; and though matters look cloudy just at 
present, I find we are to hope for a “ little bit of Bmney ” in 
the spring. Did I say that bright thing before 1 

Somebody told' me (but not your father) that the Opera 
singers ^would not be likely to get any money out of Sheridan 
tliis year. " “Why, that fellow grows fat,” saj's I, “ like Heho- 
gabalus, upon the tongues of nightingales.” Did I teU you that 
bright thing before? Ah, Burney 1 if I was well I would 
■make a little fun yet, but I cannot get well. The next time I 
see Sir Bichard I -will coax him to let me go in the cold bath 
again, I am so low, so lamentable ! 

I am, however, most sincerely yours in all affection, . 

Bespects to Air. Crisp. H. L. T. 


Miss F. Bw'^icy to Mrs. Thrale. 

Chesington, December lOtb. 

* * * # * 

And so Mrs. SMfley, Captain Phillips* sister, has been visiting 
Susan in form, and Susan has returned the courtesy -with the 
proper formalities ; and that awkward business being over, they 
begin to take to one another, and are already upon kind, open, 

' Md sisterly terms, -risiiang to and fro -without ceremony. This 
is a very comfortable circumstance. 

The Capitano has lately been promoted, and is now very 
earnest to accelerate matters : but my father, very anxious and 
fearful for poor Susanne, does not think there is de quoi 
manger very plentifully, and is as earnest for retarding them. 
Por my own part, I think they could do very well. I know 
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Susan is a veiy good economist, and I tno-w^ there is not any 
part of our family that cannot live upon very little as cheer- 
fnlly as most folks upon "very mnch. Besides, who Imows how 
long poor mnncle may live, and keep the estate to himself? .And 
why should he not live ? I detest li^^ng upon no hopes but 
those of other people’s losing all — mean jjour Ic monde, which 
we have no right to despise for others, while so anxious to fare 
well in it oinselves. 

All this, dearest madam, you must at present keep wholly to 
yourself. My father, all the wlule, is so much pleased with the 
disinterestedness of P hillip s, that it is painful to his kind 
heart to oppose him, and, between friends, I have little doubt but 

he null give way ere long. 

***** 

All these things put together, you may believe I am called 
enough for home ; .very — very little, therefore, shall I be able 
to see of dear Streatham before next summer; but what I can 
I wiU. 

Mr. Crisp is much gratified by your so Idndly and constantly 
remembering him. He is vastly well this year, and has had no 
gout since I came ; he is, therefore, grown somewhat unruly, and 
if I hint but at going away, storms and raves with such a ven- 
geance you would stare to see, and start to hear him, "We keep 
to " fxin-making ” though, veiy gaily. Eveiytliing here' is so 
new that has passed elsewhere, that nothing can be mentioned 
that has not the air of an anecdote, and the credit of peculiar 
obser^'ation upon matters and manners. 

Adieu, my ever dearest IMrs. Thrale, and long, long preserve 
the health, spirits, and Idnduess, which mark yom last letter to 

F. B. 

May we be prosperous, you say, — and Amen ! say I, without 
a devotion particularly cxtraordinaiy ; but yet I am by no means 
of opinion that there is no Idndness where distress is mutual : 
on the contraT)^ I think, and once I found, that mutual distress 
gives mutual endearment. 
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me m. ^ 25 27S- 

^ "-aJv-e, 1 2. ^ n'hen I^o * •'‘nd o/w: 

^’‘ava w-ri*, ®^ne shall hp #f *^nc] er/»- ^ 

’"'■'* ^^r- I '■iu d^S,’”»”>»s4 

'nj' ^ienl ?, — / ^^'Pens „„ .‘^^«gam tm 
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tlearest girl, and piny iiay me not in kind : for, as Clinrlottc vrould 
say, hind tliat ivould not be, liovrovcr deserved and just 

jMy work is too long in all conscience for the linrry of my . 
people to have it produced. I have a tliousand million of fern's 
for it. The mere- copying, •without revising and correcting, would 
tiUce at least ten weeks, for I cannot do more than a volume in a 
fortnight, unless I scrawl short hand and inugh hand as badly as 
tiic original. Yet my dear fothcr thinks it will be published in 
a montli! Since you went I have coined one volume and a 
quarter — ^no more • Oh, I am sick to think of it ! Yet not a 
little reviving is my father’s A’et}* Idgh appi-obatiou of the first 
volume, which is all he has seen. I totally forget whether, in my 
last, I told yon I had presented it to him ? but I am sure yon 
would never forget, for the pleasure you would bave felt for me, 
had 5'ou seen or hc-ard him reading any part of ik 

"Woidd 3*ou ever boUeve. bigoted as he. was to *' Evelina,’* that 
he now saA*s ho thinks this a superior design and superior exe- 
cution ? 

You can never half imagine the delight tliis has given me. It 
is answermg my first wish and first ambition in life. And 
though I am certain, and t hough he tliinks lmns«ilf, it will never 
he so poptdar as “ Evelina,” his so warm satisfaction 'will make 
me amends for almost any mortification that may be in store 
for me. 

I would to Heaven it weTO possible for me to haA*e a reading 
de suite of it with you, my Susa-, more than with anybody; but 
I could not admit Captain Phillips, dearly as I love him: I could 
not for my life read mj-sclf to lilr. Burney, and was obliged to 
make Etty. It is too awkwjmd a thing to do to any human beings 
but my sisters, and poor a\mtys, and Kitty Cooke. I have let the 

first tome also run the gauntlet witli Sirs. Tluale. 

!«!****• 

One thing frets me a good deal, which is, tixat my book afiair 
has got wind, and seems ahnost everywhere known, notwithstand- 
ing my earnestness and caution to haA’c it kept snug till the last, 
Ah'. Barry, t’other day, told me he had heard from iXGss Mudge 
what, &C., &C., he had soon to expect from me. The Hooles have 
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■both told Charlotte hovr glad they are in the good news they 
hear; and Mrs. Boyle and the strangers take it for granted, they 
say, that I am too busy for visiting • Mrs. Ord, also, attacked me 
very openly about it, and I have seen nobody else. Tt is easy 
to guess whence this comes, but not easy to stop its course, or 
to prevent the mischief of long expectation, any more than the 
great d&agrement of being continually interrogated upon the 
subject. 


Miss F. Bwi'ncy to Mrs. Phillips. 

I thank you most heartily for your two sweet letters, my ever 
dearest Susy) and equally for the kindness they contain and the 
kindness they accept. And as I have a frank and a subject, I 
will leave nay hoiliers, and write you and my dear brother Moles- 
worth a little account of a rout I have just been at, at the house 
of Mi*. Paradise. 

You win wonder, perhaps, in this time of hurry, why I went 
thither ; but when I tell you Pacchierotti was there, you will not 
think it surprising. 

There was a crowd of company ; Charlotte and I went toge- 
ther; my father came afterwards. Mrs. Paradise received us 
very graciously, and led me immediately up to jMjss Thrale, who 
was sitting by the Pac. The Ikliss Kirwans, you may be sure, 
were not far off, and I'so I did pretty well. There was nobody 
else I knew but Dr. Solander, Hfr. Coxe the traveller,* Sir Samp- 
son and Lady Gideon (Streatham acquaintances), Mr. Sastresf', 
and Count Zenobia, a noble Yenetian, whom I have often met 
latdy at Mrs. Thrale’s. 

"We were very late, for we had waited cruelly for the coach, 
and Pac. had sung a song out of “ Aitaxerxes,” composed for a 

* in 1747. Pldest sou of Dr. William Coxe, pliysiciau to the 
&ngs household. Brought up to the church, where he held several pre- 
ferniGBts. Contributed largely to tlie biographical and historical depart- 
ments of general literature. Died in 1828. 

t Mr. Sastres.- This gentleman is spoken of by Boswdl as “Mr. 

Italian Master.” He was on terms of great intimacy with 
Dr. Johnson, some of whose most pleasant letters were addressed to him 
(see the General Appendix to **Murray^s Bosxrell/’ voL 10), 
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tenor, wHcli we lost, to my infinite regret. Afterwards he sang 
“ Dolce speme,” set hy Bertoni, less elegantly than hy Sacchini, 
hut more expressively for the urords. He sang it delightfully. 
It was hut the second time I have heard liim in a room since his 
retiu’n to England. 

After this he went into another room, to tiy if it would he 
cooler ; and Sirs. Paradise, leaning over the Kirwans and Chfir- 
lotte, who hardly got a seat all night for the crowd, said she ' 
hegged to speak to me. I sq^ueezed my great person out, and 
she then said, — 

“ Miss Burney, Lady Say and Sele desires the honour of being 
introduced to 3^ou.” 

Her ladyship stood hy her side. She seems pretty near fifty 
— at least turned forty; her head was full of feathers, flowers, 
jewels, and gew-gaws, and as lugh as Lady Ai-cher's ; her dress 
Avas trimmed Avitli heads, silver, persian sashes, and all sort of 
fine fancies ; her face is thin and fiery, and her whole manner 
spoke a lady all aUve. 

"Mass Burney,” cried she, with great quickness, and a look aU 
curiosity, " I am very happy to see you ; I have longed to see 
you a great while ; I have read your performance, and I am quite 
delighted with it. I think it’s the most elegant novel I ever read 
in my life. Such a style ! I am quite surprised at it. I can’t 
think where you got so much invention !” 

You may believe this was a reception not to maJie me very 
loquacious. I did not Imow which way to turn my head. 

“ I must introduce you,” continued her ladyship, " to my sister ; 
she’ll he qmte delighted to see you. She has written a novel 
herself ; so you are sister authoresses. A most elegant thing it 
is, I assure you ; almost as pretty as j’^ours, only not quite so 
elegant. She has written two novels, only one is not so pretty 
as the other. But I shall insist upon your seeing them. One is 
in letters, lilce yours, only yours is prettiest; it’s called the 
‘ Mausoleum of Julia !’ ” 

What unfeelmg tilings, thought I, are miy sisters ! I’m sure 
I never heard them go about thus praising me ! 

Mrs. Paradise then again came forward, and taking my'hand. 
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led me lip to l»cr ladytsbip’s sister, T^ndy iriwke, saying alontl, 
und with a courteous sinirlc, 'Ofiss Ikirncy, ma’am, authoress of 
* IJvclina ” 

“ Yes,” cried my friend, Didv Say and Solo, 'wlio followed me 
close, “ it’s the authoress of ‘ Kvclina so you are sister au- 
thoresses r* 

I^idy ITawke arose and curtseyed. She is much younger than 
her sister, and rather ])retty ; extremely languishing, delicate, 
and pathetic ; appaivnlly accustomed to he reckoned the genius 
of her fsinnly,and well contented to he looked upon ns a creature 
dropped from the clouds. 

I was then sealed hetween their lady.ships, and Lady S. and S., 
drawing as near to me as possihle, said, — 

•‘Well, and so you wrote this pretty hook! — and pmy did 
3 ’our papa laiow of it 1" 

"Xo, ma’am ; not till some monllw after the imhlication.” 

“ So I’ve heard ; it’s sm prising 1 I cjiti’L think how you in- 
vented it ! — there’s a vast deal of invention in it ! And you've 
got so much humour, loo ! Xow my sister has no humour — 
hers i.'s all sentiment. You .can’t think how I was entertained 
with that old grandmother and her son !" 

J suppose she meant Tom Lranghton for the son. 

“ How much pleasure you must, liave had in writing it : had 
not you V’ , 

“ Y — e — s, ma’am.” 

" So has my sister ; she’s never •without a pen in her liand ; 
she can’t help writing for her life. IVhen Lord Hawke is travel- 
ling about with her, she keeps ■writing all the way.” 

“ Yes,” said Lady Hawke ; “ I really can’t help -uTiting. One 
has great pleasure in -sniting the tilings; has not one, jMiss 
Burney 1” 

“ Y — c — ^s, ma’am.” 

“But your novel,” cried Lady Say and Selc, “is in such a 
style >— so elegant ! I am vastly glad you made it end happily. 
I hate a novel that don’t end happy.” 

“ Yes,” said Lady Hawke, with a languid smile, “ I was vastly 
glad when she married Lord Orville. I was sadly afraid it 
would not have been.” 
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“ My sister intends,” said Lady Say and Sele, " to print her 
' Mausoleum,’ just for her own friends and acquaintances.” 

" Yes,” said Lady Hawke ; " I have never printed yet.” 

“I saw Lady Hawke’s name,” quoth I to my first friend, 
" ascribed to the play of ' Variety.’ ” 

“ Did you indeed ?” cried Lady Say, in an ecstasy. “ Sister ! 
do ‘you Imow Miss Burney saw your name in the newspapers, 
about the play !” ^ 

“ Did she 1” said Lady Hawke, smiling complacently. " But 
I really did not write it ; I never wrote a play in my life.” 

“Well,” cried Lady Say, “but do repeat that sweet part that 
I am so fond of — ^you know what I mean ; Miss Burney oimst 
hear it, — out of your novel, you know !” 

Lady H. : Ho, I can’t j I have forgot it. 

Lady 8. : Oh, no ! lam sure you have not ; I insist upon it. i 

Lady H. : But I know you can repeat it yourself ; you have 
so fine a memory ; I am sure you can repeat it. 

Lady 8. — Oh, but I shoidd not do it justice ! that’s aU, — I 
should not do it justice ! 

Lady Hawke then bent forward, and repeated — “ ‘ If, when he 
made the declaration of his love, the sensibility that beamed in 
his eyes was felt in his heart, what pleasing sensations and soft 
alarms might not that tender avowal awaken !’ ” 

“ And from what, ma’am,” cried I, astonished, and imagining 
I had mistaken them, “ is this taken ?” 

“ From my sister’s novel !” answered the delighted Lady Say 
and Sde, expecting my raptures to be equal to her own ; " it’s in 
the ‘ Mausoleum,’ — did not you know that ? Well, I can’t think 
how you can write these sweet novels ! And it’s aU just like 
that part. Lord Hawke himseK says it’s aU poetry. For my 
part. I’m sure I never could write so. I suppose, hliss Burney, 
you are producing another, — a’n’t you ?” 

“ No, ma’am.” 

“ Oh, I dare say you are. I dare say you are writing one at 
this very minute !” 

Mrs. Paradise now came up to me again, followed by a square 
man, middle-aged, and hum-drum, who, I found, was Lord Say 
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juid Sde, afterwards' from tlie Kirwans ; for tlioiigTi tliey intro- 
duced to me, I "was so confounded "by 'tlieir veliemence and 
tlieir manners, that I did not hear Ms name. 

"Miss Burney,” said Mrs. P., presenting me to liim, "authoress 
•of ‘ Evelina.’ ” 

"Yes,” cried Lady Say and Sele, starting up, "’tis the au- 
thoress of ‘ Evelina !’ ” 

" Of •what 1” cried he. 

“ Of ‘ Evelina.’ You’d never tMii it,— she looks so young, to 
have so much invention, and such an elegant style ! Well, I 
could ■write a play, I think, hut Pm sure I could never "write a 
novel” 

" Oh, yes, you could, if you "would try," said Lady Ha"wke. 

“ Oh, no, I could not,” ans"wered she ; “ I could not get a style 
— ^tliafs the thing — -1 cordd not tell ho"w to get a style 1 and a 
novel’s nothing "without a style, you kno"w !” 

"lYhy no,” said Lady Hawke; “that true. But then you 
•write such charming letters, you kno"w !” 

“ Letters I” repeated Lady S. and S., simpering ; " do you think 
so 1 Do you kno"w I "wrote a long letter to hlrs. Bay just before 
I came here, this very afternoon, — quite a long letter! I did, I 
assure you !” 

Here IMrs. Paradise came forward "with another gentleman, 
younger, slimmer, and smarter, and saying to me, " Sir Gregory 
Page Turner,” said to him, " JEss Bumey,authoress of ' Evelina !’ ” 
At "wHch Lady Say and Sele, in fresh -transport, again arose, 
and rapturoudy again repeated — “ Yes, she’s authoress of ‘ Eve- 
lina !’ Have you read it ?” , 

" Ho ! is it to be had 1” 

“ Oh dear, yes ! it’s been printed these two years 1 You’d 
never tbinlc it! But it’s the most elegant novel I ever read in 
my life. Writ in such a style !” 

“Certainly,” said he, very civilly, “I have every inducement 
to get it. Pray "where is it to be had 1 everywhere, I suppose 1” 
Oh, nowhere, I hope !” cried J, "wishing at that moment it 
had been never in human ken. 

My square friend. Lord Say and Sele, then putting his head 
forward, said, very solemnly, “ I’ll purchase it !” 
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His lady then mentioned to me a Imndred novels that I had 
never heard of, asldng m3’' oiiinion of tlxem, and -whetlier I knew 
tlic authors ; Lady Hawke only occasionally and languidly join- 
, ing in the discourse : and then Lady S. and S., suddenly arising, 
hegged me not to move, for she should he back again in a minute, 
and flew to the next room. 

I took, however, the first opportunity of Lady Hawke’s casting 
down her eyes, and reclining her delicate head, to make away 
from tliis terrible set ; and, just as I was got by the pianoforte, 
where I hoped Pacchierotti would soon ju-esent himself, Mrs. 
Paradise again came to me, and said, — 

“ Miss Burney, Lady Say and Sele -svishes vastly to cultivate 
your acquaintance, and begs to know if she may have the honour 
of your company to an assembly at her house next Piiday? — and 
I will do myself the pleasure to call for you, if you will give me 
leave.” 

“ Her ladyship does me much honour, but I am unfortunately 
engaged,” was my answer, with as much promptness as I could 
command. 

P. B. 


Mo's. Thrale to Miss F. Bw'ney. 

"Wednesday Night, Going to Bed. 

My DEAREST Burney, 

May I venture, do you thinlc, to call a little company 
about me on St. Taffy’s day ? or, ■svill the world in general, and 
the Pepyses in particular, feel shocked at my "dissipation” and 
my “haste to be married 1” They came last night and found 
me alone -with Murphy. There was an epoch ! The Bishop of 
Peterborough came in soon after. Queeny was gone to Mrs. 
Davenant’s, with Miss Owen and Dr. Delap. "What dangers we 
do go through ! But I have not gone out to meet mine half way, 
at least. 

Pray come on Friday se’nnight, if you never come again. 

I was very near you yesterday, but I put a constraiat upon 
myself, and pressed forward, for I should only have dirtied the 
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house, and hindered you, and been •vvished at York by the 
Padrona di casa. 

I -vrent to dear Dr. Johnson’s, msscgnavlo la solita sci'viti^, 
but at one o’clock he uras not up, and I did not lilce to disturb 
liim I am very sony about him — exceeding sony ! When I 
parted from yon on Monday, and found him -with Dr. Lawrence, 

I put my nose into the old man’s wig and shouted ; but got none 
except melancholy answers, — so melancholy, that I was forced to 
crack jokes for fear of crjdng. 

" There is gout at the bottom, madam,”- says Lawrence. 

“ I wish it were at the bottom !” replied saucebox, as loud as 
she coidd bawl, and pointing to the pedestals. 

“He complains of a general gravedo” cries the Doctor; “but 
he speaks too good Latin for xis” 

“ Do you take care, at least, that it does not increase long" ' 
quoth I. (The word gravedo, you loiow, makes gravedinis, and 
is, therefore, said to “increase long in the genitive case.” I 
thought this a good, stupid, scholar-like prm, and Johnson 
seemed to like that Lawrence was pleased. 

This morning I was with him again, and this’ evening Mrs. 
Ord’s conversation and Piozzi’s ca?u vocc have kept away care 
pretty well. !Mr. Sdwyn helped us to be comfortable. My Tit 
went with her Goz. to Abel’s concert. 

Good night, sweetest ; I am tired and want to go to bed. 

Good night once more, through the door at Streatham, for 
thither imagination carries your affectionate 

H. L. T. 


ilfr. Crisp to Miss F. Bwmey. 

Chesington, Februaiy 25. 

OUB owx Paunikiit, 

I do acquiesce (’tis true), but not in calm acquiescence 
(as Dr. Johnson does with Pope), that you should remain where 
you are instead of Chesington; but still I do say that,' if you 
could have returned hither in Suzette’s diaise, safe and warm, 
your undisturbed, unbroken, assiduous minding your lesson 
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would have overbalanced the time you gain hy being upon the 
^ot to correct proofs, &c.* 

I am not of your other Daddy’s mind, who would have sent it 
off to jMx. Payne just as it is. You liave so much to lose, you 
cannot take too much care. Not that I would have you file, 
and polish, and refine, till the original fire and .spirit of the 
composition flies off in vapour, — and that, I dare say, is what he 
would guard against; and so should I if I were not convinced 
there is no danger of that kind to he apprehended ; ihat belongs 
to your half geniuses ; — a true — a real — a great one, cannot he 
otherwise than highly luxuriant, and must he pruned. Die 
finest apricots I ever tasted were the produce of a tree on the 
side of a house, that had on it, at one time, eighteen hundred 
dozen, and were tliinned to about seven liundred, from twenty-! 
one thousand six hundred 1 You may imagine this enormoui^' 
quantity were mostly not bigger than peas. "Wniat then? — ^ifc. 
demonstrates the monstrous force and vigour of the tree. 

You “ wish I had never seen the hook in the rough." There 
you are in the wrong. If ever the liints or observations of others 
can he worth listening to, that is the time ; and I have already 
told you one opinion and piece of advice of mine, the truth and 
solidity of wliich ever}' day of my life I am more and more con- 
vinced of. • "Whoever you think fit to consult, let their talents 
and taste he ever so great, hear what they say, — allowed! — 
agreed! — hut never give up or alter a tittle merely on their 
authority, nor unless it perfectly coincides with your pivn inward 
feelings. I can say this to my sorrow and to my cost. But 
mum ! The original sketches of works of genius, though ever so 
rude and rough, are valuable and curious monuments, and well 
worth preserving. 

I am truly glad you have resolution enough of your own, and 
are permitted by others to stand your ground manfully, and 
sustain the siege of visitors that would overwhelm you with 
their numbers and incessant attacks. I perfectly concur with 
your Doctor Daddy in liis selection of particulars, so far as he 
has read, and with his sentiments in general of the work and 

* The aflusions throughout this Jetter are to " Cecilia,” then in the press. 
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tlie plan, vliicli (by what ho has already seen) he cannot hut 
have conceived an idea of. The unreasonable hurry with which 
I was obliged to gallop over such a book has disabled me fiom 
making, or even forming, obsen’ations, other than general ones.. 
But by my imperfect recollection of particulars, and what I felt 
at the time, I think nothing struck me more forcibly than the 
Boxhall* scene ; it is finely — ^it is powerfully imagined j it is a 
noble piece of morality! the variety— the contrast of the dif- 
ferent characters quite new and unhackneyed, and yet perfectly 
in nature ; and the dreadful catastrophe that concludes the whole 
makes it a laasterpiece. 'What a subject for that astonishing 
lad, Edward, to make a finished drawing, and Bartolozzi a print 
of ! The scene of Eoxhall illuminated — ^the mangled, bleeding 
body carried along — ^the throng of spectators crowding after, 
filled with various expressions of horror, wonder, eager curiosity, 
and inquiry; and many other particulars, which the perusal of 
the passage itself, and his genius, would suggest. I like Cecilia 
much better than Albina, which I never was fond of, though not 
of much consequence. 

I long to see Airs. Thrale’s letter, which I do most faitlrfully 
promise to return ; and I do hereby smnmon you to despatch it 
to me immediately. To own to you the real truth, it was wholly 
owing to my impatience to get at it that I so directly answered 
your last. 

As to your lovely Greek, I most earnestly recommend to you, 
notwithstanding your five sheets of paper, to put her down 
(while she is strong and warm in your memory and imagination) 
in .a finished drawing in black and white. I don’t mean this 
merely to satisfy curiosity, but as a wonderful academy figure, 
which may he of powerful use to you hereafter, to design from, 
m some future historical composition. Such opportunities don’t 
offer everj’- day ; perfect novelty, xmited to such uncommon ex- 
cellence, is a prize indeed; don’t let her slip, but like Lothario, 

“ Seize the golden, glorious opportimily.” 

• The old mode of speUing VauxhalL 


VOL. I. 


27 
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I am in thorough, serious earnest, and seriously for the reason I 
have given. Your loving Daddy, 

S.C. 

P.S. — You say the hook is to he printed vol. hy voL, as fast 
as you can get it out. Sure, I hope, yon don’t mean hy that 
that it is to come out in single, separate volumes ? I can't hear 
the thoughts- of it. All puhlished at once, or “ Chaos is come 
again 1” 

2d P.S. — I have not the conscience to demand long letters now 
' in return ; only send hirs. Tlu-ale’s and to Kit. 


Miss F. Burney to Mr. Crisp. 

15tli Marcli. 

Your letter, my dear daddy,- which I liave just received, has 
given me so much tineasiness that I may as well answer it im- 
mediately, as I can do nothing for thinJdng of it. 

The conflict scene for Cecilia, between the mother and son, to 
which you so warmly object, is the very scene for which I -wrote 
the whole hook, and so entirely does my plan hang upon it, that 
I must abide by its reception in the world, or put the whole 
heliind the fire. 

You will believe, then, -with the opinion I have of your judg- 
ment, and the anxious desh-e I have to do nothing quite contrary 
to your approbation, if I can now be very easy. Iwould it were 
in my power to defer the whole publication to another spring, but 
I am sure my father would run crazy if I made such a proposal. 

Let me not, however, be sentenced -without maJdng my defence, 
and at least explaining to you my own meaning in the part you 
censure. 

I meant in 3Mrs. Delville to draw a great, but not a perfect 
character; I meant, on the contrary, to blend upon paper, as I 
have frequently seen blended in hfe, noble and rare qualities 
■with striking and incurable defects. I meant, also, to show how 
the greatest -virtues and excellences may be totally obscured by 
the indulgence of violent passions and the ascendancy of favourite 
prejudices. 
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This scene hasyetheen readby no human creature but yourself 
and Charlotte, "who would not let me rest till I let her go through 
the book. Upon Charlotte’s opinion you will easily believe I put 
no solid reliance; but yet I mention to yon the effect it had on 
her, because; as you tbld me about dear Kitty Cooke, the natural 
feelings of imtaught hearers ought never to be slighted; and Dr. 
Johnson has told me the same a thousand times- Well, she pre- 
fers it to any part of the book, and cried over it so vehemently 
that she could eat no dinner, and had a violent headache all 
day. 

I woxdd rather, however, have had one good word from you 
than nU the tears of the tender, and all the praises of the cuol. 

The character of Mrs. Delville struck jmu in so favourable 
a light, that you sunk, as I remember I privately noticed 
to myself, when you mentioned her, all the passages to her 
disadvantage previous to tins conflict, dse it would have ap- 
peared to you less inconsistent, for the way is paved for it in 
several places. But, indeed, you read the whole to cruel disad- 
vantage ; the bad writing, the haste, the rough copy, all were 
against me. Your anger at Mrs. Delville’s violence and obduracy 
are nothing bxit what I meant to excite ; j'our thinlimg it unna- 
tiual is all that disturbs me. 

Yet, when I look about me in the world, such strange incon- 
sistencies as I see, such . astonisliing contrariety of opinions, 
and so bigoted an adherence of all ma/rlced characters to their 
own way of thinking, I really know not how to give up this 
point. 

Another tiling gives me some comfort — the part you have 
selected to like best, Koxhall, is what I read to you myself, and 
the whole of the residence at Delville Castle, which I also read to 
you, I remember well you were pleased with more than with any 
other part of the book. I cannot, therefore, but hope the bad 
copy and difficulty of reading did me as much mischief as the 
bad and unequal composition. 

But what are you thinking of, my dear daddy, when you desire 
me to send you the two last vols. immediately ? Did I not teU. 
you I am still actually at work upon the second ? And as to 

27—2 
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the sale of tliis hook ! hub, indeed, I am now more discomfited 
and alarmed than I have ever been j^et, 

Adien, my dear daddj'". I would I could do hetter ; hut to love 
you and your most kind sincerity more truly is not possible 
Uever, therefore, spare it, till you cease to love, or cease to 
•esteem, your ever affectionate I*. B. 


• Miss F. Burney to Mrs. Phillips. 

Saturday, March 19, 1782. 

But that I am myself in continual disgrace about writing, how 
should I murmur to hear so very, very seldom from my hdoved 
Susy ! yet, when your letters do come, to tell you half the pleasure 
with which I read them would almost tempt you, culprit as I am, 
to let me see them oftener. The serenity of happiness you seem 
nbw to enjoy, my ever dearest girl, makes me ready to cry over yom* 
letters with fulness of content for yoil ; and were it otherwise, 
how to forbear repining at your absence I am sure I should not 
know ; for I miss you here so seriously, so cruelly, so perpetually, 
that nothing in the world short of your established happiness 
could make me any mental amends for your loss. The house 
seems so strange without you^ my room so unoccupied, and my 
affairs and interests and thoughts so uncomfortable, in wanting 
your participation. 

I don’t well laiow what sullen fit of selfishness makes me 
write all this ; so, to have done with it, give to yoiu sweet captain 
my loudest love, and tell Mm, let me murmur as I will by fits, I 
would not, if I could, change your destination, nor reverse the 
ffecree that was given by IMr. Shirley in St. Martin’s Church ; 
and repeat to him — ^if you can — what I once told him myself,^ 
that never, till I knew him, did I see the person to whom I 
could so cheerfully resign my first, longest, best, and dearest 
friend. So now — let’s have a dance / 

I had a very agreeable evening last Tuesday at Mr. Bepys’, 
where I met !Mrs. Garrick, whom I rejoiced much to see. She 
had all but forgot me ; but when I was introduced to her, by her 
haK recollecting and asking who I was, she was extremely 1n>d 
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and obliging. Slic looks A*eiy vrell, and veiy degant. She ttus 
cheerfully grave, did not speak much, but was followed and 
addressed by everybody. I could not hell) being quite ludau- 
choly myself at sight of her, from rcnienibi'anee of dear Mr. 
Garrick. 

Do you Imow they have put me agam into the newspapers, in 
a copy of versos made upon literary ladies, — ^whero are introduced 
hits. Carter, Chapone, Cowley, Hannah More, [Mrs. Gredllo, hlrs. 
Doscawen, Mrs. Thralo, Mrs. Crewe, Sophy Streatfidd, and jMrs. 
[Montagu ? In such honourable company, to repine at bdng 
placed, wotild, perhaps, be impertinent; so I take it quietlv 
enough ; b\it I would to Heaven I cotrld keep clear of the whole t 
However, my dear lather is so delighted, tltat, though he wj\^ 
half afnud of siteakiug to mo at all about them at firsts he. cirriiei 
tlrein constantly in Iris pocket, aird reads them to everybody ! I 
have a great srrspiciou they were wrilteir by Mr. IVpys, as they 
are ,just what I have heard him say of all the people, arrd as 
every creature nreirlioircd in Ihcnr, but [Mrs. Cowley, Grevillo, 
and Crewe, were indted to bo at his house orr tire very day they 
weiv! printed. 

Yesterday I wont, with Charlotte and tiro, two Kirn-jrns, to a 
ivhoaisal of llansczini’s new opera. I was rrot at all euchautcji, 
though very well eirtertained. The music is pretty, arrd the 
accorrrparrimcirts ploasarrt ; but there is srrch a strirj^le for sonro- 
thirrg rrrrconnrron, arrd such qrreer disappoiirtments of the oar in 
the ditVei'errt trrrns giverr to the pass;rgos from what it expects, 
that it appear's to have far more trick than gerrirrs hr the com- 
position : arrd every song is so very near beirrg conrio, that the 
least charrge in the. world worrld make it wholly so. 

Pacchiorotti was hr better spirits lharr 1 have seeir him for 
some tirrro, arrd very earnest to help l?aur.;urri, acting as macstw 
for hint, and sitrging like twerrty arrgols ; brrt his sorrgs are. so 
unworthy of him, I tlrirrk, that I irever found orrt by the spn- 
phorrics whether they wer-e me:mt for him ; and 1 never was at 
an opern rehearsal befor-e without knowing the fir's! siirgers aits 
long enough before he begirir theirr. Yet I really ojqreot this 
■will be the favorrrite opein for the season, as thei'e are Scotticisms 
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and oddities in it of all sorts, to catcli popularity. Paccliierotti . 
came and spoke and said, — 

“ I have not seen you for a great age, hliss BumL” 

. " ITo,” quoth I, " you' never come.” 

" I beg your pardon, ma’am,” said he, “never you are at home, 
and then you say never I come.” 

Por I have been denied to him, perforce, repeatedly. 

“Well,” said I, "I am obliged to be a great deal ■with -Mrs. 
Thrale, but if you -will fix a time, I "will be sure to be in the 
■way.” 

“Ah!” said he, “al-ways you are to lldrs. Thrale! Well, I 
only say. Heaven forgive her !” 

Ho'wever he could not fix a positive time ; but next Tuesday, 
Wednesday . or Friday, he "will come, and tire Kirwans are to 
come and -watch for him till he does. They are sweet girls, but 
this is a most inconvenient arrangement for me at present. 

Adieu, my Susy, — ^write very soon.* 

F. B. 

• The foUovring are the lines alluded to in this letter j they appeared in 
the “ Morning Herald ” for March 12, 1782. Soine years afterwards, Sir 
W. Pepys denied having written these lines ; and in the year 1822, a 
MS. copy of them was found among Dr. Burney's papers, "with so many 
erMures, interlineations, and changes, as to give the most direct internal 
evidence that they were the doctor’s own composition. 

“ ADVICE TO THE HERALD. 

“ HeraTiU, wherefore thus prochum 
Nought of woman but the shame ? 

Quit, oh, quit, at least awhile, 

Perdita’s tro luscious smile ; 

TVauton "Worsley, stilted Daly, 

Heroines of each blackguard adley ; 

Better sure record in story 
Such as shine their sex’s glory ! 

Herald ! haste, with me proclaim 
Those of literary fame. 

Hannah More’s pathetic pen, 

Piunttng high th’ impassion’d scene ; 

Carter’s piety and learning. 

Little Burney’s quick discerning j 
Cowley’s^ neatty pointed ■wit. 

Healing those her satires hit ; 


• Arrthor^ of “ The Belle’s Stratagem,” and other less successful 
dramatic works, and also of some long poetical pieces. She "was the 
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From Mr. Crisp to Miss F. Bwrmy. 

Clicsington, TViday, April 5, 1782. 

In works of gonitis, fancy, imagination, ’tis not tlie long, learned 
argumentations of critics, 2 >ro and con, that come with the com- 
pass and line in their liands, to measure right and wrong, that 
win decide; no, ’tis the genuine, unbiassed, tininfluenced, in- 
ward feelings of mankind that are the true, infallible test, ulti- 
mately, of sterling merit. In vain comes Voltaire, with all the 
powei‘3 of wit, satire, learning, and art, to laiock down Shake- 
speare, and turn him into ridicule ; when he has finished his 
liarangue, Shakespeare stands just where he did — ^like a rock in 
the sea; and the universal voice of high and low, from their 
own impressions, without attempting to answer him in his own 
way, give liim the lie, and send him about his business. 


Smiling Strcatfield’s ivory noclc, 

Nose, and notions— & ta Greojiic / 

Let (Jliaponc retain a jdnee, 

And the mother of her Grace, 

Each .art of coin'crsation knowing, 
High-bred, clegfinl Boscawen ;* 

Thi-ale, in whose expressive eyes 
Sits a soul above disguise, 

Skill’d with wit and sense I’ impart 
Peeling.'* of a gencrou.s heart. 

Luc-‘ui,t I^ve-son,! Greville,§ Crewe ; 
Pcrtile-minded Montagu, 

"Who make.s each rising art licr care, 

‘ And brings her knowledge from afar !’ 
■Whii.st her tuneful tongue defends 
Authors dc.ad, and absent friends ; 
Bright in genius, pure in fame : — 
llcndd, haste, and thc.se proclaim !” 


daughter of ]Mr. Parkhonse of Tiverton, where she wus bom 1743, and 
die<i 

• The Hon. Fnince.s Boscawen, daughter of W. E. Glanville, Esq., and 
wife to Admiral Bo«’:iwen, Thi.s lady w,'us .also mother to the Duchess of 
Beaufort and !Mrs. Levc.«on Gower. All tlieso three ladic.s .arc celebrated 
in Ilanuah More's jwem entitled “ Sciwibility." 

f Wife of the first Ixtrd Lucan. 

1 IXiughtcr of Mrs. Ijoscawen and wife of the ITon. Ijovcson Gower. 

§ Mrs. Grcville. Author of the celebrated “ Ode to Indiirercncc." She 
was avife of Pulke Grevilic, who was SliuLster Plenipotentiary at the Court 
of Bavaria. 
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A-nil now, ramiy, after this severe lectming, I shall give you 
a sweetener to make' it up with, you; after assuriug you it comes 
from, tke same sincerity that tlictated what I have said already ; 
and I shall do it in the very words I made use of to Daddy 
Bumej’" on Tuesday morning last — ^that I would ensure the rapid 
and universal success of this work for half-a-crown ; that nothing 
like it had appeared since Fielding and SmoUett ; and that you 
hid fair for becoming the first writer of the age in compositions 
of tliis kind. 

I have nothing further to add, hut this piece of advice— nnot to 
let success intoxicate you, and influence you to remit your 
ardour and industry to he perfect. There have been more in- 
stances than one, where writers have wrote themselves down, by 
slovenliness, laziness, .and presuming too much on puhlio favour 
for what is past. 

Tour loving daddy, 

S. 0. 


Miss F. Bvrnisy to Mr. Crisp. 

April G, 1782. 

Heartily do I thank you, my ever dear daddy, for your kind 
and honourable dealing with me. A lecturing do you call this ? 
Believe me, I am, <zs yet, so far from being “ intoxicated with 
success,” that I read it with gratitude and wonder ; for I expected 
much more severity, and when I received your letters, I was 
almost sick with painful prognostics of your disapprobation. I 
shah do the utmost in my power to profit from your criticisms, 
but I can speak to no particulars till I come to the places 
themselves. 

With respect, however, to the great point of Cecilia’s fortune, 
I have much to urge in my own defence, only now I can spare 
no time, and I must franldy confess I shall think I have rather 
written a farce than a serious history, if the whole is to end, like 
the hack Italian operas, with a joHy chorus that makes all parties 
good and all parties happy ! The people I have ever met with who 

t 
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haw "been fond of blood and family, have all scouted title when 
put in any competition with it. How then should these pxoud 
Delvilles think a new-created peerage any equivalent for calling 
theic sons’ sons, for future generations, by the name of Beverley ? 
Besides, I think the book, in its present conclusion, somewhat 
original, for the hero and heroine are neither plunged in the 
dwjiis’ ti?f misery, not exalted to TS^hv/man happiness. Is not 
such a middfip^ state more natural, more according to real hfe, and 
less resembhng'fe^ery other book of fiction ? 

Besides, my own end will be lost if I change’ the conclusion, 
winch was chiefly t\i point out the absurdity and short-sighted- 
ness of those nmxe-corn/peWmg wills, which make it always pre- 
sumed a woman mames an inferior, since he, not she, is to leave 
his own family in order to be incorporated into hers. 

You find, my dear daddy, I am prepared to fight a good battle 
here ; but I lia'''c 'ohought the matter much over, and if I am . 
made to gi-^e up this point, my whole plan is rendered abortive, 
and the lasupage of any novel in Mr. Hoble’s circulating library 
may serve fOT the last page of mine, since a marriage, a recon- 
ciliation, and some suddeiL'' expedient for great riches, concludes 
them all alike. In everything else you have pointed out I shall 
either wholly change, or greatly alter. And I will be very dili- 
gent to improve and mend the whole. Bray; if anything more 
occurs to you, write it, and believe me with the truest gratitude 
and affection your 


Jfrs. ThraU to Miss Bw'ncy. 

Streatham, April 24, 1782. 

I thought to have. seen my sweet Fanny in London to-day, in- 
stead of her father here, for I was engaged to meet my feUow- 
executors at Hobson’s upon business ; but ’tis all put off till to- 
morrow, and so Mr. Johnson and Ciutchley came home with me 
then. 

How does dear Cecilia do at Delville Castle ? and how does 
my poor Hemietta get letters to Idss from him who seems wholly 
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engaged to her "best friend and most dangerous rival ? "What 
becomes of Lad}' Honoria -without scandal and [flirtation 1 and 
•when does Mr. Monckton bury peevish Lady Margaret and fill us 
•with fr’esh confusion ? 

Oh ! -write away, sweet Burney ! I -wish I could help you in 
the mamial part. I think I could submit to he printer’s de'vil, to 
get. a sight of the next volume, verily. 

My last word puts me in mind of Da'vid Barclay. He has 
sent me the " Apolog}’^ for the Quakers,” and thinks to convert 
me, I believe. I have often been solicited to change my religion 
by Papists. "Wliy do all the people think me foolisher than I am ? 

So Sir Pliflip’s bill* is past, and 1 am so glad ! Why your 
father sajra that there would have been a rebellion if his bill had 
not passed. A rebellion ! and all about our dear innocent sweet 
Sir Philip ; who, while his humanity is such that he would scruple 
no fatigue to save the life of a lamb, would have drenched the 
nation in blood -without ever foreseeing, or ever repenting, the 
consequences! What a world do we live in! and how such 
things justly operate to make Johnson and you, and all observers 
of life, despise us readers of the Pimic 'War, in which, perhaps, 
tlie agents we learn the names of in Latin, Prench, and English, 
were people not a whit more respectable than Sir Harbord Har- 
bord and Sir Philip Jennings derke. 

Miss Sharp -wiH many the old schoolmaster too ! Did you 
ever talk to Baretti, or hear luTn talk, of the Tromba Marino 
man, that -the girl in Yenice would absolutely many for the 
comfort of combing his beard 1 

Adieu, my love, I only disturb the Doctor and my Tit, and 
they plague me. 


Adieu, and love your 


HDT. 


Mrs. Thrale to Miss F. Barney. 

Thursday, 25, 1782. 

Upon my honomr then, my dear, I have not said half of what 
my heart is full. The Del-villes, since I -wrote last, efface every 


hiU^uded to in the remarkahle conrersation between 
Sir Phihp Clerke and Dr. Johnson, reported antedi. 
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thing else. When I read the lady’s character in my own 
dressing-room, I catch myself looldng at my mother’s picture 
every moment ; yours is so like her in many things. Hobson 
and Simldns are Borough men, and I am confident they Avere 
both canvassed last year ; they are not representations of life, 
they are the life itself. Even Mr. Briggs, caricaio as he cer- 
tainly is, won all my esteem by his scene with Don PuffendorlT, 
whose misty magnitude was never shown so despicably di'opsical 
before. I Avas happy to see Briggs have the better of liim. 

But poor Henrietta ! some harm will come to her, I see, and 
break my heart, for she has Avon it strangely ; her innocent love 
of a character superior in rank and fortune to herself, shows 
her taste and proves her merit ; wliile the delicacy of her mind, 

the diffidence arising from I am just ready to order the 

eoach, in short, and fetch her aAvay to Streatham, from that 
most inimitably painted mother, whom Quceny does so detest. 
But she has seized Lady Honoria for her favourite, and her 
saying hoAv Cecilia’s fortune should patch up the old fortifications 
there about West Wood enchanted us both. 

Oh, lovely Burney ! irva cha toXcudo mm ! I Avdll trust my- 
self no further on a subject that makes me Avild. 

And so your father don’t come to-day ; and so I must send 
Daniel back with your sAveet manuscript in the morning. Veiy 
AveU, he shall talce the greatest care of it. I had never one in 
my possession tliat I valued half so much before. Seward only 
have I said anything about it to. 

Do you believe that I am steadily set to read " Marmontel ” 
all over again, to. see Avhether, in variety of character, compre- 
hension of genius, and -elegance of touch, he at aU equals this 
third volume of my Burney’s ? 

Here comes your father. What can make him so late ? Adieu, 
over more and more your admirer ! Can I be more your friend ? 

H. L. T. 


Mrs. Thrale to Miss F. Brnmey. 

Tuesday Night. 

My eyes red vdth reading and crying, I stop every moment to 
kiss the hook and to vdsh it Avas my Burney ! ’Tis the sweetest 
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book, the most interesting, the most engaging. Oh! it heats 
every other book, eten your ovm other volumes, for "Evelina” 
•was a baby to it. 

Dear charming creatm-e ! do I stop every six pages to exclaim ; 
and my Tit is no less delighted than I ; she is run out of the 
room for a moment. But yormg Delvilie is come and Queeny 
rctiuned, so I leave the pen and seize the MSS. 

Such a novel! Indeed, I am seriously and sensibly touched 
by it, and am proud of her friendsliip -who so loiows the human 
heart. May mine long bear the inspection of so penetrating, so 
discriminating an eye ! 

This letter is written by scraps and patches, but every scrap 
is admiration, and every iiatch thanks you for the pleasure I 
have received. I ■will say no more ; I cannot say half I think 
•with regard to praise. 

I am soiT}’’ Paccliierotti does not come on Thursday, for on 
Thursday se’nnight I am engaged. In your book his praises 
will be recorded, and by it they -will be diffused. 

The Belfields are my joy, my delight. Poor Henrietta ! how 
I adore her! How easily was her sweet heart engaged by that 
noble friend ! But I have not finished my book yet ; ’tis late 
now, and I pant for morning, Hothing but hoarseness made me 
leave off at all. 

My most- ingenious, my most admirable friend, adieu! If I 
had more -virtue than " Cecilia,” I should half fear the censures of 
such an insight into the deepest recesses of the mind. Since I 
have read this volume, I have seriously thanked Heaven that 
all the litter of mine was in sight ; none hoarded in holes, nor 
hastily stuffed into closets. You have long known the worst of 
your admiring 

H. L. T. 


Miss F. Bwi'ney to Mr. Crisp. 

• May, 1782. 

Who in the wprld has a daddy so land as mine ? I cannot, 
indeed, say half how grateful I am for your solicitude for me! 
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An you say about tbe annuity and the money appears to me 
unanswerably right. 

* •*- *• » # 

If I had made a request to you for the sum total of my wishes 
upon your reading this trash, it would have been precisely what 
you have promised voluntarily at the end of your letter, — to let 
me have your real opinion, yet not insist, if that opinion is con- 
demnation, upon my forbearing to try that of the public : which 
I now must do, and which my former success mates me hope 
obtainable. But though I can now do little in consequence of 
your objections, I may in future profit from remembering them. 

With regard to the second volume, everybody has seemed to 
prefer it to the first, except Mrs. Thrale, who was so fond of the 
ton parties in the beginning, and of Miss Larolles, Mr. Meadows, 
and the Captain, that she lamented not having more of them. 
!Mr. Gosport, too, she is so fond of, that she declares if I don’t 
provide for him, “she will have him herself.” Mrs. Belfield, 
however, has quite enchanted her, — she Icnows she says, so many 
lilce her in the Borougli. 

Etty much prefers the second volume, because there is so 
much more incident ; Mrs. Thrale is more partial to character. 

My father’s present favourite is the old crazy moralist, Albany. 
He is quite delighted with liim ; and no one else has taken any 
notice of him. Hext to him, he is fondest of Belfield. The 
tradesman mamqvA, he says, is new, and may be not uninstnic- 
tive, and he is much pleased with his various struggles, and the 
agr^mens of his talents, and the spirit, yet failiure, of his various 
flights and experiments. 

E; B. 


Jov/maZ Bemmed. 

June, 1782 . — At length, my ever dearest Susan, my long- 
neglected journal and long-promised renewal behold at your 
feet — ^for thither shall I speed them with all the eijqpedition in 
my power. 
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So mucli has passed since I lost yon— for I cannot \ise any 
other word — that I hardly know what first to record j hut I 
think ’tis best to begin with what is uppermost in my mind, ]&£r. 
Burke. 

Among the many I have been obliged to shirk tliis year, for 
the sake of living almost solely with “ Cecilia,” none have had 
less patience vdth my retirement than Miss Palmer, who, bitterly 
bdie\'ing I intended never to visit her again, has forborne send- 
ing me any invitations : but, about three weeks ago, my father 
had a note Irom Sir Joshua Eeynolds, to ask him to dine at 
Eichmond, and meet the Bidiop of St. Asaph : and, therefore, to 
make my peace, I scribbled a note to Afiss Palmer to this 
purpose, — 

"After the many kind invitations I have been obliged to 
refuse, will you, my dear Miss Palmer, should I offer to accom- 
pany my -father to-morrow, bid me remember the old proverb, — 

* Tlioso who will not when they may, 

"When they •will, they shall have nay V 

"P. B.” 

This was graciously received; and the next morning Sir 
, Joshua and SGss Palmer called for my father and me, accom- 
panied by Lord Corke. "We had a mighty pleasant ride, hliss 
Pahner and I made v/p, though she scolded most ■vdolently about 
my long absence, and attacked me aboxit the book without mercy. 
The book, in short, to my great consternation, I find is tallced of 
and expected all the town over. My dear father himself, I do 
verily believe, mentions it to eveiybody ; he is fond of it to 
' enthusiasm, and does not foresee the danger of raising such 
general expectation, wliich fills me with the horrors every time 
I am tormented mth the thought. 

Sir Joshua’s house is delightfully situated, almost at the top 
of Eichmond HiU. We walked till near dinner-time upon the 
terrace, and there met hlr. Eichard Burke, the brother of the 
orator, hliss Pahner, stopping him, said, — 

" Are you coming to dine with us 1” 

"No,” he answered; "I shall dine at the Star and Garter.” 
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“ How did you come — ^witli Mrs. Burke, or alone ?” ■ 

“Alone.” 

“ Wliat, on horseback 1” ' 

“Ay, sure!” cried he, laughing; "‘up and ride! How’s the 
time.” 

And he made a fine fiourish with his hand, and passed us. 

He is just made under-secretaiy at the Treasury. He is a tall 
and handsome man, and seems to have much dry drollery ; but 
we saw no more of liim. 

After our return to the house, and while Sir Joshua and I 
were tite-dA^, Lord Corlce and my father being stiU Walliing 
and Miss Palmer having, I suppose, some orders to give about 
the dinner, the “ Knight of Plympton ” was desiring my opinion 
of the prospect from his window, and comparing it with Mr. 
Burke’s, as he told me after I had spoken it, — ^udien the Bishop 
of St. Asaph and his daughter, 3\Css Georgiana Shipley, were 
announced. Sir Joshua, to divert himself, in introducing me to 
the Bishop, said, " IMiss Burney, my lord ; otherwise, ‘Evehna.’ ” 
The bishop is a AveU-looldng man, and seemed grave, quiet, 
and sensible. I have heard much more of him; but nothing 
more appeared. Miss Georgiana, however, was showy enough 
for two. She is a very tall, and mther handsome girl ; but the 
expression of her face is, to me, disagreeable. She has almost a 
constant smile, not of softness, nor of insipidity, but of self- 
sufficiency and internal satisfaction. She is very much accom- 
plished, and her fame for painting and for scholarship, I Icnow 
you are W’eU acquainted wuth. I believe her to have very good 
parts and much quiclaiess ; but she is so full of herself, so earnest 
to obtain notice, and so happy in her confidence of deser\'ing it, 
that I have been not less charmed with any young lady I have 
seen for many a day. I have met with her before, at IVfrs. 
Pepys’, but never before was introduced to her. 

Mss Pahner soon joined us ; and, in a short time, entered 
more company, — ^three gentlemen and one lady ; but there was 
no more ceremony used of introductions. The ladj'^, I concluded, 
was Mrs. Burke,'|wife of the M. Biuke, and wns not mistaken. 
One of the gentlemen I recollected to be young Burke, her son. 
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'Whom I once met at Sir Joshna’s in to-wn, and another of them 
I knew for kli‘. Gibbon : but the tliird I had never seen before. 

I had been told tliat the Burke was not expected; yet I could 
conclude this gentleman to be no other ; he had just the air, the 
manner, the appearance, I had prepared myself to look for in 
lum, and there was an e^^dent, a striking superiority in his de- 
meanour, his eye, his motions, that announced him no common 
man. 

I could not get at Miss Pahner to satisfy my doubts, and we 
were soon called doamstairs to dinner. Sir Joshua and the 
imlcnoion stopped to speak •adth one another upon the stairs ; 
and, when tliey followed us. Sir Joshua, in taking liis place at 
the table, asked me to sit next to him ; I willingly complied. 

“ And then,” he added, “ Mr. Biurke shall sit on the other side of 
you.” 

" Oh, no, indeed !” cried Miss Geoigiana, who also had placed 
hersdf next Sir Joshua ; “ I won’t consent to that ; Mr. Burke 
must sit next me; I won’t agree to part with him. Pray, come 
and sit domi quiet, Mr. Burke.” 

Mr. Bmke, — ^for him it was, — ^smiled and obeyed. 

“ I only meant,” said Sh Joshua, " to have made my peace 
•with Mr. Burke, by giving liim that place, because he has been 
scolding me for not introducing him to hliss Burney. However, 
I must do it now ; — Mr. Burke 1 — ^Jliss Burney !” 

We both half rose, and IMr. Burke said, — 

“ I have been complaining to Sir Joshua tliat he left me whoUy 
to my own sagacity ; however, it did not here deceive me.” 

“ Oh dear, then,” said Miss Geor^ana, looking a little conster- 
wited, “perhaps you won’t tliank me for calling 3 - 0 U to this 
place 5” 

Hotbing was said, and so we aU began dinner, — ^young Burke 
making himsdf my next neighboui*. 

Captain PhiUips knows Mr. Burke. Has he or has he not told 
you how delightful a creature he is ? If he has not, pray, in my 
name, abuse him without mercy; if he has, pray ask if he will 
subscribe to my account of him, winch herewith shall follow. 

He is tall, his figure is noble, his air commanding, his address 
VOL. I. , no 
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graceful : Ms voice is clear, xieuetrating, sonorous, and powerful;'' 
Ms language is copious, various, and eloquent; Ms manners are 
attractive, Ms conversation is delightful 

What says Captain Phillips ? Have I chanced to see him m 
his happiest hour ? or is he all tMs in common ? Since we lost 
Garrick I have seen nobody so enchanting. 

I can give you, however, very little of what was said, for the 
conversation was not suivie, Mr. Burke darting from subject to 
subject with as much rapidity as entertainment. Heither is the 
charm of Ms discourse more in the matter than the manner ; aU, 
therefore, that is related from Mm loses half its effect in not 
being related hy him. Such little sketches as I can recollect 
take however. 

Prom the window of the dining-paiiom*. Sir Joshua directed 
us to look at a jpretty white house wMch belonged to Lady Di. 
Beauclerk. 

“ I am extremely glad,” said Mr. Bm'ke, " to see her at last so 
well housed ; poor woman ! the howl has long rolled in misery ; 
I rejoice that it has now found its balance. I never, myself, so 
much enjoyed the sight of happiness in another, as in that woman 
when I first saw her after the death of her husband. It was 
really enhvening to behold her placed in that sweet house, re- 
leased from all her cares, a thousand pounds a-year at her own 
disposal, and — her husband was dead ! Oh, it was pleasant, it 
was delightful to see her enjoyment of her situation I” 

“ But, without considering the circumstances,” said Lfr. Gibbon, 
“tMs may appear very strange, though, when they are fairly 
stated, it is perfectly rational and unavoidable.” 

“ Very true,” said Mr. Burke, " if the circumstances are not 
considered. Lady Di. may seem MgMy reprehensible.” 

He then, addressing himself particularly to me, as the person 
least likely to be acquainted with the character of IVfr. Beauclerk, 
drew it himself in strong and marked expressions, describing the 
miser}’’ he gave Ms -wife, his singular ill-treatment of her, and the 
* necessary relief the death of such a man must give. 

He then reminded Sir Joshua of a day in wMch they had 
dined at Mr. Beauclerk's, soon after Ms marriage with Lord 
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Bolingbroke’s divorced vdfe, in company Tvitb Goldsmith, and 
told a new story of poor Goldsmith’s. eternal blundering. 


From the BigM Honowrahle Edmvmd Bm'lce to Miss F. Burney. 

MADAat, 

I should feel exceedinglyto blame if I could refuse to 
myself the natural satisfaction, and to you the just but poor 
return, of my best thanks for the very great instruction and 
entertainment I have received from the new present you have 
bestowed on the public. There are few— I believe I may say 
fairly there are none at all — that will not' find themselves better 
informed concerning human nature, and their stock of observation 
enriched, by reading yoiu* “ Cecilia.” They certainly will, let 
their experience in life and manners be what it may. The 
.arrogance of age must submit to be taught by youth. You have 
crowded into a few small volumes an incredible variety of cha- 
racters ; most of them well planned, well supported, and well 
contrasted with each other. If there be any fault in this respect, 
it is one in which you are in no great danger of being imitated* 
Justly as your characters are drawn, perhaps they are too nume- 
rous. But I beg pardon ; I fear it is quite in vain to preach 
economy to those who are come yoimg to excessive and sudden 
opulence. 

I might trespass on your delicacy if I should fill my letter to 
you with what I fiU my conversation to others. I should be 
troublesome to you alone if I should tell you all I feel and thinV 
on the natural vein of hxunour, the tender pathetic, the compre- 
hensive and noble moral, and the sagacious observation, that 
appear quite throughout that extraordinary performance. 

In an age distinguished by producing extraordinary women, I 
hardly dare to tell you where my opinion would place you 
amongst them. I respect your modesty, that will not endure 
the commendations which your merit forces from everj'body. 

I have the honour to be, with great gratitude, respect, and 
esteem, madam, your most obedient and most humble servant. 


"Whitehall, July 29, 1782. 


Ed3l Bxjeke. 


28—2 
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My best compliments and congratulations to Dr. Burney on 
the great honour acquired to his family. / 

Jow'nal Rmmied. 

Chbsington, Monday, August 12Tn. — set out for this ever 
dear place, accompanied by Edward, who was sent for to paint 
Mr. Crisp for my father. I am sure you will rejoice in this. I 
was a little dumpish in the jqrrrney, for I seemed leaving my 
Susan again. However I read a “ Rambler” or two, and “ com- 
posed the harmony of my temper,” as well as I could, for the 
sake of Edward, who was not only faultless of this, but who is, 
I almost thinlc, faultless of aU tilings. I have thought him more 
amiable and deserving than ever, since* this last sojourn under 
tlie same roof with him ; and, as it happened, I have owed to him 
almost all the comfort I have tliis time met with here. 

We came in a chaise, which was well loaded with canvasses, 
pencils, and painting materials ; for Mr. Crisp was to bo three 
times painted, and Mrs. Cast once. My sweet father came down 
Gascoign Lane to meet us, in very good spirits and very good 
health. Next came dear Daddy Crisp, looldng vastly well, and, 
as usual, high in glee and Idndness at the meeting. Then the 
affectionate ICitty, the good Mrs. Hamilton, the gentle Miss 
Young, and the enthusiastic Mrs. Gast. 

The instant dinner was over, to my utter suiprise and conster- 
nation, I was called into the room appropriated for Edward and 
his pictures, and informed I was to sit to him for Mr. Crisp 1 
Remonstrances were unavailing, and declarations of aversion to 
the design were only ridiculed; both daddies interfered, and, 
when I ran off, brought mo back between them, and compelled 
my obedience ; — and from that time to this, nothing has gone 

forward but picture-sitting. 

* *• # 

Now to the x>rcsent state of things and people. 

My father is aU himself — gay, facile, and sweet. Ho comes to 
all meals, writes without toiling, and gives us more of liis society 
than he has done many years. His third volume he is not 
tied down to produce at any stated time, and ho has most 
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■wisely resolved not to make any promise to the public about it, 
nor take in any subscriptions, but tol^keep free from all engage- 
ment. 

A serious piece of intelligence has given, docs give, and long 
must give me the utmost concern and sorrow. My dear Mrs. 
Tlirale, the friend, though not the most dear friend of my heart, 
is going abroad for three yearn certain. Tliis scheme has' been 
some time in a sort of distant agitation, but it is no'W brought to 
a resolution, hluch private business belongs to itrelatiA'e to her 
detestable la'wsiut ; but much private inclination is also joined 
with it relath-e to her long wisliing to see Italy. I have deter- 
mined, therefore, to do all in ray irower to beartliis blow steadily ; 
and the remembrance how very much I suffered when such an 
one was formerly thought of, makes me suppress all my regret, 
and drive the subject from my mind by ever}*^ method in my 
power, tliat I may save myself from again exireriencing such 
unavailing concern. The thought, indeed, that she wishes to go 
would reconcile me to a yet longer absence, by making me feel 
that my ovra sorrow is merdy selfish. 

Sti-eatham, — ^my other home, and the place where I have long 
thought my residence dependent only upon my o'wn pleasure, 
and where, indeed, I have received such as my father and you 
alone could make greater, — is ah'eady let for tln-ee years to Lord 
Shdbume. If I was to begin with talldng of my loss, my 
strangeness, I had almost Sviid, for these three years, I should 
never have done, and only make us both melancholy ; so no- 
tliing -will I say about the matter, but that you, tender and 
liberal as you are, will be almost my only friend who ivill not 
rejoice in this separation, as the most effectual means of keepino- 
me more in London ; though you, my Susy, will be, perhaps 
the most sincerely gratified by what additional time it may ^ve 
me. 


Mr. Crisp to Miss Bumey. 

My deak Fankikin, 

I deferred a return of my most sincere thanks and 
acknowledgments, both for your highly agreeable present and 
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your two kind short notes, till I had twice read over, and 
thoroughly, nay, severely considered the jSrst. Don’t be sur- 
prised at so harsh an adverb. I was resolved to put myself in 
the place of an 'uninfluenced, yawning, fastidious reader, that 
takes up a new book with careless indifference, e35)ecting from 
a novel nothing more than the usual commonplace trash they 
abound with. 

In tliis state of mind I endeavoured at divesting myself, as 
well as I could, of all remembrance of the work, and all parti- 
ality for the author. To do this completely was indeed im- 
possible ; but still it was something to be continually saying 
to myself, after I had read a chapter. How will this go down 1 
Wliat will the multitude, who care not a straw for author or 
bookseller, or anything but tlieir own immediate amusement, 
say of it ? Diese were my queries to myself. ' If I could have 
given a positive and certain answer to them, that answer would 
have determined the fate of the book, and the character of the 
author’s abilities ; for these are the iseople (not a few, nay, even 
a numerous partial set of friends) that ultimately can and do 
decide. 

Tlie tribunal of the Inqiiisition itself is not more inflexible 
than I endeavoured to be on this occasion. Every other mode 
of proceeding is only delusive, and what is called making one’s 
market at home. 

What was the result of these my meditations ? To -enter 
into particulars would be endless ; but the sum total amounts 
to this — a full, unh'mited confirmation of my warm approbation 
of the whole work together, and a positive declaration of the 
improvements it has received, beyond all expectation : greatly 
and judiciously compressed ; long conversations curtailed j several 
incidents much better managed ; and the ■winding up beyond all 
compare, more happy, more judicious, more satisfactorj’-. Many 
particulars, wliicli I did not quite relish are softened off to a 
degree that, if I do not perfectly assent to, I hardly Imow how 
to condemn, particularly in the instance of OldDelviUe, in whom 
(without departing from his original character, wliich would 
have been impardonable) you have found means, fafrly accoimted 
for, to melt do'vs’n some of that senseless, obstinate, inherent 
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pride, which, if still kept up to its height, would have rendered 
miserable those who ought to have been dearest to him, and 
have established him (wliich would have been a great iinpro- 
priety) without any necessity, ^oung Delville’s father, and the 
•KcceUent hL.‘s. Delville’s husband) the most hateful of beings. 

Tlrese, my dear Fannildn, without the least favour or affec- 
tion, are my sincere sentiments ; and, if I know myself, would 
be such if I had met with the book witliout any nameto.it. 
At the same time, to evince my sincerity, and that you may not 
t hink I mean, sycophant-lilce, to turn about and recant, in order 
to swim with , the wind and tide that brings you (as I. hear) 
clouds of incense &om every quarter — ^to avoid this scandalous 
imputation, I do declare that I must adhere to my former senti- 
ments on some parts of the work, particularly the loss of 
Cecilia’s estate. 

But don’t tliinlr I pretend to set up against the public voice 
my trumpery objection, which, even if well founded, would be 
a mere dust in the balance. So much at present for “ Cecilia.” 

Now, I'annildn, I must remind you of yoiur promise, wliich • 
was to come to your loving daddy when you could get loose. 
Look ye, Fanny, I don’t mean to cajole you hither Avith the , 
expectation of amusement or entertainment. You and I know 
better than to hum or be hummed in that manner. If you come 
here, come to work,— Avork hard — stick to it. This is the harvest 
time of your life ; , your sun shines hot ; lose not a moment, then, 
but make yom* hay directly.' " Touch the yellow boys,” as Briggs 
says, — ^“groAV warm;” make the booksehers come doAm hand- 
somely — count the ready — the chinlc. Do but secure this one 
point while it is in yom power, and all things else shall be 
added unto thee. 

I talked to your doctor daddy on the subject of disposing of 
your money ; and we both agreed in the project of a wdl- 
seciued annuity ; and in the meantime, till that could be pro- 
etued, that the ready should be A’-ested in the tliree per cent 
annuities, that it might produce sometliing ; and he promised to- 
advance, to make even money. 
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Miss Burney to Mrs. Tliralc. 


August, 1782. 

I have been kept in hot water, in defiance of snow, till I 
heard from my dearest T)'o ; and if yon do like the book, I am 
gratified to my heart’s content ; and if you only say you do, to 
have it so said is very delightful, for j'our wish to give me 
pleasure would give it, if you hated aU I ever Avrote. 

So you are all for the heroine and Miss LaroUes ? Mr. Ciisp 
Avas for the heroine and Mrs. Delville. My father Hlces the im- 
perious old gentleman ; my mother is all for the Harrels. Susan 
and Charlotte have not seen a word. K it does but attract, as 
dear Dr. J. says, I am happy, be it which way it Avill. Wliy do 
you lament Gosport ? he is cleAmr, but an elderly man from the 
first, and no rh^al. 

Adieu, my sweetest of friends. To-monuAv I spend with 
Mrs. Ord. Priday, if there comes a dT}*^ frost, to you AviU run 
your OAvn 

r.B. 


Miss Bv/imey to Mr. Crisp. 

Oct. 15, 1782. 

* * * 

I am Yovy sony you could not come to Streatham at the time 
Mrs. Thrale hoped to see you, for when shall we be likely to 
meet there again ? You would haAm been much pleased, I am 
sure, by meeting Avith General Paoh,* who spent the day there, 
and Avas extremely communicatiAm and agreeable. I had seen 

* General Paoli. A Corsican o€Scer, who greatly distinguished himself 
by his exertions to preserve the independence of his native country. He 
organized a force which successfully opposed all the efforts of the Genoese 
oppressors of Corsica, for nearly ten years, and led at length to the cession 
of the island to the French by the Genoese. Paoli refused to concur in 
this arrangement, and fled to England, where he enjoyed a pension of 
;£1200 a-year from the English government. Twenty years afterwards, 
(at the Revolution of 1789,) he agreed to Coraica being declared a province 
of Prance ; but subsequently, by his influence, the island became a depen- 
dency of England. He afterwards returned to London, where he died in 
1807. 
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him in lai^e companies, hut was never made known to liim. be-- 
fore; nevertheless, he conversed .-with me as if well acquainted 
not only with myself, but my connexions,— inquiring of me 
when I had last seen Mrs. Montagu? and calling Sir Joshua 
Eeynolds, when he spoke of him, my friend. He is a very 
pIpnsiTio; man, tall and genteel in his person, remarkably well 
bred, and very mild and soft in his manners. 

I -will trj’- to give you a little specimen of his conversation, 
because I know you love to hear particulars of all out-of-the-way 
persons. His English is blimdexing, but not unpretty. Speak- 
ing of his first acquaintance with Mr. Boswell, — 

“He came,” he said, “ to my country, and he fetched me some 
letter of recommending him: but I was of the bdief he might 
be an impostor, and I supposed, in my minte, he was an espy ; 
for I look away from 1dm, and in a moment I look to Idem again, 
and I behold his tablets. Oh 1 he was to the work of writing 
down all I say \ Indeed I was angry. But soon I discover he 
was no impostor and no espy ; and I only find I was mysdf the 

monster he had come to discern. Oh, is a very good man ; 

I love him indeed ; so cheerful ! so gay ! so pleasant ! but at the 
first, oh ! I was indeed angry.” 

After this he told us a story of an expectation he had had of 
being robbed, and of the protection he formd from a very large 
dog that he is very foiid of. 

“ I walk out,” he said, “ in the night ; I go towards the field ; 

■ I behold a man — oh, ugly one ! I proceed — ^he foUow ; I go on 
— he address me, ‘Ton have one dog,’ he says. *Tes,’ say I to 
him. ‘ Is a fierce dog ?’ he says ; ‘ is he fiery ? ‘ Yes’ reply I, 
‘he can bite.’ ‘I would not attack in the night,’ says he, ‘a 
house to have such dog in it.’ Then I conclude he was a 
breaker; so I turn to hhn — oh, very rough! not gentle — and I 
say, very fierce, ‘ He shall destroy you, if you are ten 1’ ” 

Afterwards, speaking of the Irish ^ant, who is now shown in 
town, he said, — : 

" He is so large I am as a baby 1 I look at him — oh I I find 
mysdf so little as a child! Indeed, my indignation it rises 
when I see -him hold up his hand so high. I am as nothing: 
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and I find myself in the power of a man who fetches from me 
half-a-ctown.” 

This language, which is all spoke veiy pompously by him, 
sounds comical from liimself, though I loiow not how it may 
read. 

Adieu, my dear and land daddy, and believe me your ever 
obliged and ever affectionate 


F.B. 
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CHAPTER Xm 


Dr. Jolinson— The Pepyses— The Eooms at Brigbton— Mr. Coxe— A Lite- 
my MUliner— A Ball— Dr. Johnson and Mr. Pepys— Discussion on Wit 
— Confounding Words "with Things — Sarcastic Eepartees — Iiady Borlase 
Warren— A Story ; Way to Preserre 50,000Z.— A Cool Bequest— Bring- 
ing up a Child Stout — Character of Dady Eothes— rDr. Johnson — Con- 
sequences of his Severity — His Hatred of heing Alone — Ijord and Lady , 
De Ferrars— Miss EUerker— Dr. Johnson’s Dedaration that he never 
saw a Word of “ Cecilia ” till it was Printed — Sir. Metcalfe — 2ve\v market 
Hill — Miss Monckton, afterwards Countess of Cork — Her Parties — De- 
scription of Her — Anecdote of the Duke of Devondiire — Madame de 
f^nlis’s “ Ad61e et Theodore ” — ^Parfy at Mrs. Thrale’s — Watching for a 
Snug Chat. 


Journal Sesimcd-. 

BRiGHTHEiiMSTOXE, OcT. 261®. — My joumey was incidentiess; 
hut the moment I came into Brighthelmstone I was met by 
Airs. Thrale, who had most eagerly heen waiting for me a long 
while, and therefore I dismounted, and Avalked home with her. 
It would he very superfluous to teR you how she received me, 
for you cannot hut know, fiom her impatient letters, what I had 
reason to espect of kindness and wdcome. 

I was too much tired to choose appearing at dinner, and there- 
fore eat my eat upstairs, and was then decorated a little, and 
came forth to tea. 

Mr. Harrj’ Cotton and Mr. Swinerton were hoth here. Mrs. 
Thrale said they almost lived with her, and therefore were not to 
he avoided, hut declared die had refused a fisming party of 
blues, for fear I should think, if I met them just after my journey 
she was playing Mrs. HaireL ' ^ 
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Dr. Johnson received me too -writh his usual goodness, and 
•with a salute so loud, that the two young heaux, Cotton and 
Swinerton, have never done laughing about it. 

Iklrs. Thrale spent two or three hours in my room, talldng over 
aU her affairs, and then we wished each other hon repos, and — 
retired. Grandissima conclusion! 

Oh, but let me not forget that a fine note came from Mr. 
Pepys, who is here -with Iris family, saying he was pressc de 
vivre, and entreating to see Mrs. and Miss T., Dr. Johnson, and 
Cecilia, at his house the next daj^ I bate mightily tliis method 
of naming me from my heroines, of whose honour I think I am 
more jealous than of my own. 

Oct. 2'7tii. — ^The Pepyses came to visit me in form, but I 
was dressing ; in the evening, however, Mrs. and Miss T. took 
me to them. Dr. Jolmson would not go ; he told me it was 
•my day, and I should be cro'wned, for Mr. Pepys was wild about 
“ Cecilia.” 

“However,” he added, “do not hear too much of it; but when 
he has talked about it for an hotrr or so, tell liim to have done. 
There is no other way.” 

A mighty easy way, this! however, ’tis what he literally 
practises for himself. 

We found at Mr. Pepys’ nobody but his wife, liis brother, Dr. 
Pepys, and Dr. Pepys’ lady. Countess of Pothes. Mr. Pepys 
received me with such distinction, that it was very evident how 
much the book, with the most flattering opinion of it, was in 
his head; however, he behaved very prettily, and only men- 
tioned it by allusions ; most particularly upon the character of 
Meadows, which he took various opportunities of pronouncing 
to be the “best hit possible” upon the present race of fine 
gentlemen. He asked me whether I had met with ]Mrs, Chapone 
lately ; and when I said no, told me he had two letters from 
her, all about me, which he must communicate to me. 

We did not stay with them long, but called upon Mss Ben- 
son, and proceeded to the Booms. Mr. Pepys was very unwilling 
to part with us, and wanted to frighten me from going, by 
saying,— 
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“ And has jMiss Buwicy coxtrage to vcntnvc to the Ttooins ? • 1 
wonder she dares !” 

I did not poom to tmdersland him, though to luistnlcc liiin was 
impossible. ITowover, I thought, of him again when T was at 
the rooms, for most violent was the st.iring and whispering .as I 
passed and repassed ; insomuch that- I shall by no means be iji 
any haste to go again to them. Susan and Sophy Tlirnlo, who 
were will their aunt, ^tr.s. Scot, told Queeny, upon our return, 
that they heard uothiug said, whichever way they limicd, l)ut 
'‘That’s she I" "That's the famous IMiss llumeyl” I shall 
certainly escape going any more, if it is in my jiowcr. 

Lady Shelley and Lady Voole were there, and were vciy civil, 
and looked vciy pretty. There was also a Mr. Co.\c, brother lo^ 
the writer, a \cry cultivated man, a great scholar, a poet, a 
critic, and very soft-nmunered and obliging. Ho is, however, 
.somewhat still’ and aflcclcil, and rather loo jdainlivc in his 
voice. ' 

Monday, Oct. 2STn.— l^fr. Pepy-s had hut just left me, when 
!Mrs. Thralc sent Su.‘«an with a particular request to see me in 
her dressing-room, where I found her with a niilliner. 

" Oh, Jfiss Piumcy,” she cried, I could not help promi.sing 
^Ir.s. Cochran that she should have a sight of you — she has 
begged it so hard," 

You may believe I aVaved j awl the woman, whoso eyes nlmo.st 
looked ready to eat me, eagerly came u]> to ^ne, exclaiming, — 

" Oh, ma’am, you don’t Icnow what a favour this is, to see 
you ! I have longed for it so long ! It is quite a comfort to 
me, indeed. Oh, ma’am, how clever you imust be! All tlio 
ladies I deal with arc quite distracted about ‘ Cecilia,’ — and I 
got it myself. Oh, ma’am, how sensible you must be ! It does 
my heart good to see you.” 

Hid you ever hear the like ? ’Twas impossible not to laimh, 
and Mrs. Thralc has done nothing else ever since. 

At dinner, we had Hr, Hclap and j\fr. Selwjm, wlio acconi-. 
panied us in the evening to a ball ; as did also Hr. Johnson, to 
the universal amazement of all who saw him there ; but he said 
he had found it so did! being quite alone the preceding evenin" 
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that he determined upon going -with us; “for,” he said, "it 
cannot he worse than being alone.” 

Strange that he should tliink so I I am sure T am not of his 
mind. 

Mr. H. Cotton and Mr. Swinerton of course joined us imme- 
diatelj^ We had hardly been seated five minutes before Mj- 
Sel^wyn came to me, from some other company he had joined, 
and said, — 

" I tliink you don’t choose dancing, ma'am ?” 

“ No,” I answered- 

“ There is a gentleman,” he added, ■“ who is very ambitious of 
the honour of dancing with you; but I told him I believed j'on 
would not dance.” 

I assured him he was right. 

There was, indeed, no need of my dancing by way of attrac- 
tion, as I saw, again, so much staring, I scarce knew which way 
to look; and every glance I met was followed by a whisper from 
the glancer to his or her party. It was not, indeed, quite so 
bad as on Sunday, as the dancers were something to look at 
besides me: but I was so very much watched, and almost 
poiated at, that I have resolved to go no more, neither to balls 
nor Booms, if I can possibly avoid it. 

Lady Shelley, who spied us out, sent us an invitation to her 
party, and we all paraded to the top of the room, which in these 
places is the post of honour. There we found also ]\Irs. Hatsel,. 
Mrs. Pickens, and ]\'Iiss Benson, and we all drank tea together. 
Dr. Johnson was joined by a friend of his own, Mr. Metcalf, and 
did tolerably well. 

Oct. 29th. — ^We had a large party at home m the evening,, 
consisting of Lady Shelley, Mr. and !Mrs. Hatsel, Mrs. and Miss 
Dickens, Lliss Benson, H. Cotton, Mr. Swinerton, Llr. Pepys, and 
l^lr. Coxe. hlr. Selwyn has gone away to town upon business. 

I was presently engaged by Mr. Pepys, and he was joined by 
Mr. Coxe, and he by Miss Benson. Poor Miss Dickens was also 
in our circle ; but if I had not made her some sport by occasional 
ridiculous wliispers, she would certainly have gone to sleep, as 
no one else noticed her, and as not a word was said in which she 
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had any chance of taMng any interest. Mr. Pepys led the con- 
versation, and it was all npon criticism and poetr}', and such 
subjects as she had no chance to care for. But I kept her awake 
by appl 3 ing to her from time to time, to give us an epigram of 
Martial, a q^uotation from Ovid, a few lines of Homer, and such sort 
of impracticable requests, which sen’-ed to divert her lassitude 
and emmi of all else that was said. The conversation, however, 
grew so very bookish, I was ashamed of being one in it, and not 
without reason, as eveiybody, out 6f that parly, told me after- 
wards, “ they had been afraid of approaching me, I was so well 
engaged-;’ and the odd Bn Delap told me the next morning, that 
Lady Shelley had complained she could not venture to speak 
with me, I was " surrounded bj’' so many, and all prostrate 1” 

This is just the sort of stuff I wish to avoid, and, as far as I 
can, I do avoid; but wholly it is not possible. 

Mr. Coxe repeated several of Ins own compositions in verse, 
and in such melting strains, I thought ho would have wept over 
them ! Wlien I got from that set, hir. Hatsel*' said to me, — 

" Pray, Miss Burney, what was all that poetry you have been 
repeating 1 I was quite grieved to be out of the way of hear- 
ing it.” 

" Hot me, sir, it was hlr. Coxe.” 

"And what was the jioem ?” 

" Something of his own, sir.” 

Oh, how he stared and lookedl I saw he longed to say wicked 
things, but I would not encourage liim, for the poems were prettj', 

. though the man was conceited. 

Poor ]\ljr. Pepys had, however, real cause to bemoan my 
escape ; for the little set was broken up by my retreat, and he 
joined Dr. Johnson, with whom he entered into an argument 
upon some lines of Gray, and upon Pope’s definition of wit, in 
which he was so rouglilj’- confuted, and so severely ridicxiled, 
riiat he was hurt and piqued beyond all power of disguise, and, 
in the midst of the discourse, suddenly turned from bim, and, 
wishing kfrs. Thrale good-night, very abruptlj- withdrew. 

Dr. Johnson was certainly right with respect to the argument 
• For many years Clerk of the House of Commons. 
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and to reason ; but bis opposition was so warm, and his wit so 
satirical and exulting, that I was really quite giieved to see how 
nnamiable he appeared, and how greatly he made himself dreaded 
by all, and by many abhorred. What pity that he will not curb 
the vehemence of his love of victory and superiority ! 

The sum of the dispute was this. Wit being talked of, Mr. 
Pepys repeated, — 

“ True -wit is Nature to advantage dress’d, 

"What oft vras thought, but ne’er so well express’d.’^ 

“ That, sir,” cried Dr. dolmson, “ is a definition, both false and 
foolish. Let wit be dressed how it will, it will equally be wit, 
and neither the more nor the less for any advantage dress can 
give it.” 

JlTr. P&pys : But, sir, may not wit be so ill expressed, and so 
obscure, by a bad speaker, as to be lost ? 

Dr. Johnson. The fault, then, sii*, must be with the hearer. 
If a man cannot distinguish wit from words, he little deserves 
to hear it. 

JJfr. P. But, sir, what Pope means 

Dr. Johnson. Sir, what Pope means, if he means what he says, 
is both false and foolish. In the first place, ‘ what oft was 
thought,’ is all the worse for being often thought, because to be 
wit, it ought to be newly thought. 

JLfr. P. But, sir, ’tis the expression malces it new.’ 

Dr. Johnson. How can the expression make it new 1 It ruay 
make it clear, or may make it elegant ; but how new ? Ton 
are confounding words with things. 

3Ir. P. But, sir, if one man says a thing very ill, may not 
another man say it so much better that 

Dr. Johnson. That other man, sir, deserves but small praise for 
the amendment ; he is but the tailor to the first man’s thoughts. 

Mr. P. True, sir, he may be but the tailor ; but then the dif- 
ference is as great as between a man in a gold lace suit and a 
man in a blanlmt. 

Dr. Johnson. Just so, sir, I thank you for that : the difference is 

* In a previous conversation (reported anteh) this line was quoted in 
Dr. Johnson’s presence unchallen^d. [S.] 
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precisely sucli, since it consists neither in the gold lace suit nor 
the blanket, but in the man by Arhom they axe -vrorn. 

This was the summary; the various contemptuous sarcasms 
intermixed would fill, and very unpleasantly, a quire! 

Wednesday, Oct. 30th: — ^In the evening Ave all went to Mrs. 
Hatsel’s, where there was a large party; the Countess Eothes, 
Lady Shelley; Lady Warren, formerly hliss ClaA'ering, Miss 
Benson, Mrs. and j\Iiss Dickens, H, Cotton, hir, Swinerton, two 
Bartons, the Hatsels, and Mrs. and Miss Thrale. Dr. Johnson 
Avas not invited. We had a A'ery good evening ; but that I had 
a vile cold, and could not quit the fire a moment. 

Lady Warren is immensely tail, and extremely beautiful : she 
is now but just nineteen, though she has been married two or 
three years. She is gidd)’, gay, chattj’-, good-humoured, and a 
little affected; she hazards all that occurs to her, seems to tliink 
the world at her feet, and is so young, and gay, and handsome, 
that she ■ is not much mistaken. She is, in short, an inferior 
Lady Honoria Pemberton : somewhat beneath her in parts and 
understanding, but strongly in that class of character. I had no 
conversation Avith her myself ; but her A-oice is loud and deeii, 
and all she said was for the whole room. 

Take a trait or two, which I tliink aitU divert my daddy Crisp. 
Marriages being talked of, — 

" m tell you,” cried she, “ a story ; that is, it sha’n’t he a stoiy, 
but a fact. A lady of my acquaintance, wbo had oO.OOOZ. fortune, 
ran aAvay to Scotland witli a gentleman she liked A'astly ; so she 
Avas a little douhtful of him, and had a mind to tiA'him : so when 
they stopped to dine, and change horses, and all that, she said, 
* IfoAv, as IhaA'e a.grent regard for you, I daresay you haA'c forme : 
so I will tell you a secret ; I haA*e got no fortune at all, in lealitj', 
but only 5,000Z; for all the rest is a mere pretence: hut if you 
like me for myself, and not for my fortune, you Avon’t mind that.’ 
So the gentleman said, ‘ Oh, I don’t regard it at all, and you are 
tlie same charming angel that cAur you Avas,’ and all those sort of 
things that people say to one, and then went out to sec about 
I lie cliaiso. So he did not come back ; but Avhen dinner Avas 
Tcadj, the ladj said, * Pray, where is he?’ *Xior, ma’am,’ said 
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they, ' vrhy, that gentleman has been gone ever so long •’ So she 
came back byhersdf:and non* she's married to somebody else, 
and has her 50,000?. fortune all safe.” 

Lady TTarren vns extremely smitten ■with !llrs. Thrale, and 
talked to her almost incessantly, though th^ had never before 
met : but in the end of the evening, vrhen Mrs. T. mentioned 
that slie "was going the nest morning to make a visit at 
Lewes 

"Oh," cried her ladyship, "I have a great mind to beg a 
favour of yon then.” 

"Ihay do, ma’am,” said !Mxs. Thrale, "I shall think it an 
hononr to grant it” 

" Oh, bxit it’s snch an odd thing — ^it’s qnite an odd request ; 
but it is fora place in yonr coach.” 

" 3iry coach shall be veiy much at your ladyship's service : I 
beg yon will make wbat nse of it yon please.” 

" "VflA*, von must know it is to earn* a little dog for me to 
Lewes. It belongs to Dr. Poole, and lie’ll quite break his heart 
if I don’t send it him : so Pll part -with it at once before I grow 
too fond of it.” 

Tins was, indeed, an odd request to a ne'w acquaintance, and 
to a Welsh woman, as ]Mrs. Thrale said afterwards. The look 
of her eye the moment she heard it made Lady Warren colour 
ruolently ; but sue answered -with gre.at good humour, — 

" Suppose your ladyship was to do me the honour to go too, and 
so cam* vour little dou vomself T 

Lady Warren evidently raiderstood her, and began many 
apologies ; but said she ■was engaged herself to spend the morn- 
ing at Lady Dashwood’s. 

" I had hoped,” said Mm. Thrale, " your ladysiiip had meant 
your little boy: for I should have been very proud to liave 
been trusted ■with him ; but I suppose you could not spare liim 
so long. 

She has one cliild, of ten weeks old, of winch she is doatingly 
fond. 

" Oh. no." she answered eagerly, " not for half an hour. I 
sliall never trust bini away from me till he is eight years old. 
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find tlicn I sliall send liim to sea. He shall be true blu?. I 
bring him up verj' stont. He sucked a hare-bone for dinner 
to-day." 

“ A have-bono for, a child of ten ■weeks old 1” 

"Oh, he liked it vastl 3 \ He laughed and crowed the -whole 
time. I often liave veal stewed into good strong broth for 
him." 

Her husband, Sir John Borlase TTarren, is in the nav)*. lifrs. 
Thralo soon sa-u* that though she -was careless and unthinking, 
she did not mean to be insolent, so that she afterwards very 
gracefully offered to carry the dog, and assured her nobody 
would more carefully perform her commission. She thought 
however, better of the matter than to send Ixim, and she told 
IMrs. Hat-sel she found she was " in a scrape." 

Uy own chat was all -with Mrs. HatscI or Indy Rothes, with 
whom I never spoke before, though I have often seen her. Tire tallc • 
was by no means writable; but very plcas:mt. Lady Rothes is 
sociaidc, lively, sensible, geirtle, and amiable. Sbe, Lady Shelley, 
and JIi-s. ITatsel, are all of the same ciist; but Lady Rothes in 
nudorslanding seems to have the advantage. In manners it 
would be bard to say wbicli excelled. 

TiinRSDW, Oct. SIst, — A note came tins morning to invite 
ns all, except Dr. Jolm.son, to Lady Rothes's. Dr. dohnson lias 
tortured poor Air. Pepys so much that I fancy her hidyshii» 
omitted him in compliment to her brother-in-law. Sbe incn- 
lious me in the ci^dlest terms ; and, as I like her -much, I will 
hide my Idushes and recollect them. 


•' Alay I flatter niy.-'olf that Aliss Buniey will do me the 
favour to accompany you ? I .eh.all bo much obliged and jmr- 
tscularly Ijappy to cultivate ?o chaiming an acfiUaint.ancc." 

There’s a Comdoj-j for you! Does not she dc.=orvo being an 
Ivirl ? for i tjr-h in fact ?hc is, l*eing Countc--' in her own right, 
e.ud giving hot own namr: to her thiUlren. who. thomrh sons and 
of AIt.J!vvlyn and Dr. IVpys. — for i-liv Ins b.ijtt twice 
nnn-rrj. — c.dfv'.l, ti.e ohh*,;t D'-nl Lvh y, and the ti«t the 
llononnble AD. D'dcy.-, .and Lidy Hani"!. and L-idv Man*. 

.At nwzi, Air. Pvpys crUe-i and iVund cidy in*', and r-rte -with 
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me till dressing-time. He iDionglit me a book I was very glad 
to see. He has collected into one volume aU the political worlts 
of hlj. Burke, and has marked in the margin all the passages 
that will be entertaining or instructive to non-politicians. They, 
are indeed charming, eloquent, spirited, rational, yet senti- 
mental. He told me he had two long letters from Sirs. Chapone 
to show me, aU about me and mine, but he had them not in liis 
pocket. 

At Lady Eothes’s we met only her doctor, and Ifr. and Mrs.) 
Pepys. The tails was all literary, but not pedantic ; and the 
evening was very agreeable. 

PniDAY, Hov. 1st. — ^^'"e speirt at home with only our twc 
young beaux. I was quite glad of not going out ; for, thougl 
the places have done very well, and been ‘very lively when wrf 
have assembled at them, I have been heartily tired of such per-f 
petual preparation, dressing, and visiting.' j 

Satukday, Nov. 2nd, — W e went to Lady Shelley’s. Dr. John’® 
son, again, excepted in the invitation. He is almost constantly’*' 
omitted, either from too much respect or too much fear. ' I 311^ 
sorry for it, as he hates being alone, and as, though he scoldf^ 
the others, he is well enough satisfied Irim^felf ; and, having giver 
vent to all his own occasional anger or ill-liumour; he is ready 
to begin again, and is never aware that those who have so be^ 
“downed” by him, never can much covet so triumphant J 
visitor. In contests of wit, the victor is as iU off in fiit/”^ 
consequences as the vanquished in present ridicule. 

Monday, Nov. 4th. — ^This was a grand and busy day. 
Swinerton has been some time arranging a meeting for all/°™“ 
house, with Lady De Perrars, whom you may remembd 
Charlotte EUerker, and her lord and sisters : and this moi^^^ 
it took place, by mutual appointment, at his lodgings, where w^. 
met to breakfast. Dr. Johnson, who already knew Lord De * 
Perrars, and Mrs. and ]\fiss Thrale, and myself, arrived first; 
and then came the Lord and Lady, and Miss Pllfirker and her 
youngest sister, Harriet. Lord De Perrars is very ugly, but ex- 
tremely well-bred, gentle, unassuming, sensible, and pleasing. 
His lady is much improved since we knew her in former days. 


any 
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However, it stopped here; for Lord De Fcrrars came in, and took 
the disputed place without knowing;of the contest, and all was 
quiet. 

All that passed afterwards was too general and too common to 
he recollected. 

I walked out afterwards, up Newmarket Hill, with Mra. Thrale 
and Mr. Sninerton. This yomig man is vciy sweet-tempered, 
and good, and soft-hearted ; hut alas ! he is also soft-headed. 

We met, upon the Newmarket HiU, a large troop of horse and 
a pack of hounds returning from hunting. Among the gentle- 
men one stopped Mr. Svdnerton, who, we were told, is the object 
here at tliis time, — Kaye of the Dragoons, — a baronet’s son, 
and a very tall, handsome, and agreeable-looking young man ; 
and, as the folks say, it is he for whom all the belles here are 
sigliing. I .was glad to see he seemed quite free from the 
chalante impertinence of the times. 

At dinner, we had Mr. S^vvinerton and Mr. Selwyn, who is just 
returned. , 

Miss Thrale, who had met •with Miss Benson, brought me a . 
long message from her, that I had used her very ill, and would 
make her no reparation; for she had been reading my book 
till she was so blind -vtith crying, she had disfigured herself 
in such a manner she could not dress, and must give up going 
to the ball in the evening, though it was the last ; and tliough 
she had not yet near come to the end, she was so knocked up 
■with blabbeiing, she must give up every engagement in order 
to go on with it, being quite unfit for any thing else ; but 
she desired Miss Thrale to teU me she thought it very un- 
warrantable in me to put her nerves in such a state ! 

“Ay,” cried Dr. Johnson, “some people want to make out 
some credit to me from the little rogue’s book. I was told 
by a gentleman tliis morning, that it was a very fine book, if 
it was all her o-wn. ‘ It is all her o'wn,’ said I, ‘ for me, I am 
sm’e, for I never saw one word of it before it was printed.’ ” 

This gentleman I have good reason to believe is Mr. Metcalf, 
Capt. Phillips I daresay remembers that he supped ■with us at 
Sir Joshua Beynolds’s the evening that James came from Ports- 
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mouth. He is mxich ■with Dr. Johnson, hut seems to have 
taken an unaccountahle dislike to Sirs. Thrale, to ■whom he 
never speaks. I have seen him hut once or twice myself; and 
as he is dry, and I am shy, very little has passed between us. 

' "When dl onr company was gone, late as it was, it ■was 
settled we shonld go to the hall, the last for the season 
heing this night My own ohjections about going not being 
strong enough to combat the ado my mentioning them would 
have occasioned, I joined in the" party "without demur. TV^e all 
went but Dr. Johnson. 

The ball was haK over, and all the company seated to tea. 
Mr. Wade* came to receive us all, as usual, and we had a table 
procured for us, and went to tea ourselves, for something to 
do. When this repast was over, the company returned to their 
recreation. The room was veiy thin, and ahnost half the ladies 
danced "with one another, though there were men enough 
present, I believe, had th^ chosen such exertion; but the 
Meado"wses at balls are in crowds. Some of the ladies were in 
riding habits, and they made admirable men. ’Es tonnish to be 
so much undressed at the last baU. 

If one of our usual Mends, the Shelleys, Hatsds, Dickens, or 
Pepys, were here, and we, therefore, made no party; but Mrs. 
Thiale and I stood at the top of the room to look on the dancing, 
and as we were thus disengaged, she was seized -with a ■violent 
desire to make one among them, and.I felt mysdf an equal" in- 
clination. She proposed, as so many women danced together, 
that we two shonld,'and nothing should I have liked so well ; 

■ but I begged her to ^ve up the scheme, as that would have 
occarioned more fuss and observation than our dancing "with all 
the men that ever were bom. 

While we were debating this matter, a gentleman suddenly 
said to me, — Did you walk fer this morning, liliss Burney ?” 
And, looking at him, I saw Mr. Metcalf whose graciousness 
rather surprised me, for he only made to Mrs. Tliralo a cold and 
distant bow, and it seems he declares, aloud and around, his 
avexrion to literary ladies. That he can endure, and even seek 

* The master'of the ceremonies. 
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me, is, I presume, only from tlie general pervei-sencss of mankind, 
because be sees I have always turned from liim ; not, however, 
from dislUcing him, for ho is a shrewd, sensible, keen, and ver}' 
clever man; but merely from a drpiess on his ovm side that 
has excited relab'ation. 

“ Yes,” I answered, “ we walked a good way.” 

“Dr. Johnson,” said he, “ told me in llie morning you were no 
wallcor; but I informed hiin then I had had the pleasure of 
seeing j'ou upon the Newmarket Hill.” 

“ Oh, lie does not know,” cried I, “ whether I am a w’olker or 
not — ^lie does not sec me wallc, because he never wallcs himself.” 

“ He has asked me,” said he, “ to go with him to Chichester, 
to see the cathedral, and I told him I would certainly go if he 
pleased ; but why, I cannot imagiiie, for how shall a blind man 
see a cathedral 1” 

“ I believe,” quoth I, “ his blindness is as much the eficct of 
absence as of infirmity, for he sees wonderfully at times.” 

" IVliy, he has assured me he cannot see the colour of any 
man’s eyes, and does not know wdiat eyes any of his acquaintance 
have.” 

" I am sure, however,” cried I, " he can see the colour, of a 
lady’s top-knot, for he veiy often finds fault with it.” 

“ Is that possible ?” 

“ Yes, indeed ; and I was much astonished at it at first when 
I knew him, for I had concluded that the utmost of his sight 
would only reach to teU him whether he saw a cap or a wig.” 

Here he was called ifu'ay by some gentleman, but presently 
came to me again. 

“ kCss Burney,” he said, " shall you dance ?” 

“ No, sir, not to-night.” 

“A gentleman,” he added, "has desired me to spealc to you 
for him.” 

Now Susanna, for the grand moment! — the height — the zenith 
of my glory in the ton meridian ! I again said I did not mean 
to dance, and to silence all objection, he expressively said, — 

“ ’Tis Captain Kaye who sends me.” 

Is not this magnificent ? Pray congratulate me ! 
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I was really ver)’’ much surprised, but repeated luy refusal, 
with all customary civilities to soften it. He was leaving me 
with -this answer, when tliis most flashy young officer, choosing 
to trust lus cause to liimself, came forward, and desired to be 
introduced to me. Mr. Metcalf performed that ceremony, and 
he then, nith as much respect and deference as if soliciting a 
coimtesSj said, — 

" May I flatter myself you uill do me tlie honour of dancing 
with me ?” 

I thanked him, and said the same thing over again. He looked 
much disappointed, and very unwilling to give up liis plan. 

“If you have not,” he said, “any particular dislike to dancing, 
it null be doing, not only me, but the whole room much honour, 
if 3 *ou will make one iu a set.” 

“You do me much honour, sir-,” I answered, “but I must beg 
you to excuse me.” 

“I hope not,” cried he ; “ I hope out of charity* you will dance, 
as it is the last ball, and the company is so thin.” 

“ Oh, it will do very well without me ; Mr. ‘Wade himself says 
he dies to-night a very respectable death T 

“ And win you not have the goodness to help it on a little in 
its last stage ?” 

“JTo,” said I, laughing; “why should we ^vish it to be kept 
lingering 1” 

“ Lingering •” repeated he, looking round at the dancers ; " no,” 
surely it is not qxiite so desperate; and if you will but join in 
you will ^ve it new existence.” 

I was a little tlnown off my guard at this xme.xpected earnest- 
ness, so different to the ion of the day, and I began hardly to 
know what to answer, my real objection being such as I could by 
no means publish, though his uigeucy and his politeness joined 
wo\dd have made me give up any other. 

“This is a very qniet dance,” he continued; “there is nothing- 
fatiguing in it." ® 

You are very good,” said I, “ but I cannot really dance to- 
night.” 

I was sorry to seem so obstinate, but he was just the -mn-n 
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to make everybody inquire whom he danced with ; and any one 
■wlio wislied for general attention could do no Letter than to be 
his partner. 

The ever-mischievous Mrs. Thrale, calling to Mr.’ Selwyn, Tvho 
stood by us, said, — 


" Why, here^s a man in love ! — quite, do'vraright in love "with • 
Miss Burney, if ever I saw . one !” 

"He is quite mortified, at least,” he answered; " I never say 
a man look more mortified.” ^ 

“ Well, he did not deserve it,” said she ; " he knew how | 
beg, and he ought not to have been so served.” j 

I begged her to be silent, for Mr. Metcalf returned to me. / 
“Were you too much tired,” he said, “with your walk /this 
morning, to try at a dance ?” / 

I excused myself as well as I could, and we presently' ^vrent 
into the card-room to vary the scene. When we returned tlie 
baH-room I was very glad to see my new captain Jiad just /taken 
out Lady Anne Lindsay, who is here mth ''Lady Margaret 
Bordyce, and who dances remarkably well and was' every 
way a more suitable partner for him. H^^y^s V leave the town, 
•with his regiment, the next day. / V' 

Tuesday. — ^Mrs; Thrale took me oi^^ to walk'Vdlih ,her. We 
met Lady De I’errars and Miss EUer^er in our rambiei and the 
very moment the ball was mentiong,} this dear and qweer crea- 
ture called out, — ) 

“ Ay, there was a sad ado, ladie, dancing with ladies] and all 
sorts of odd things ; and that handjome and fine Mr. Kaye broke 
his heart almost to dance with Mss Burney ; but she refused 
him, and so, in despair, he took out Lady Anne Lindsay.” 

Wednesday. — ^Dr. Delap called to-day and brought a play 
with binn for Mrs. Thrale and me to read, and he has most vehe- 


mently and repeatedly begged me t> "write a critique upon it. I 
"will not, however, undertake any siah thing, wliich I not only 
do not hold myself equal to, butwhi'-h would be a most disagree- 
able and thankless task. I shall, nei^^th'jless, mark such places 
and passages as I think would be (bvionsly mended by some 
change, for he is so very earnest, it wl^'l either ill-nature or 
treachery to refuse him. 
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At night -nre had Dr. Tepys and Lady Dothes, and were very 
sociahlc and pleasant. 

Thursday. — ^Mr. Metcalf called npon Dr. Johnson, and took 
liim out an airing. a£r. Hamilton is gone, and Sir. Metcalf is 
now the only person out of this house that voluntaril}’’- commu- 
nicates with the Doctor. He has been in a terrible se^eTG 
hnmoui of late, and has leahy frightened ah the people, tih they 
almost ran from liim. To me only I tliink ho is now kind, for 
Mrs. Tlirale fares worse than any body, ’Tis very strange and 
very melanchol)’^ that he will not a little more accommodate his 
tr manners and language to those of other people. He likes Mr, 
Metcalf, however, and so do I, for he is very clever and entertain- 
iug-when he pleases. Capt. Phillips will remember that was not 
the case when we saw him at Sir Joshua’s. He has, however, 
ah the dc Quoi. 

Poor Dr. Delap confessed to ns that the reason he now came 
so seldom, though he formerly almost lived witli ns when at this 
place, was his being too unwell to cope with Dr. Johnson. And 
the other day Mr. SelwjTi having refused an in^itation from 3\Ir. 
Hamilton to meet the Doctor, because he preferred being here 
npon a day when he was out, suddenly rose at the time he was 
expected to' return, and said ho must rim away, “ for fear the 
Doctor should call him to account.” 

Priday. — We strolled all the morning, and spent the evening 
with Lady S., where we met ;Miss Benson, Dr. Delap, and Mr. 
Selwyn. Sir John is ver}’ civil to me, and. as it is the ton to do 
here, he, among the rest, has discovered a new excellence. Dr. 
Delap, ia liis odd manner, said here the other morning — 

“ Sir John S. told me he had met yesterday Miss Burney, but 
he neither said she talked well nor wrote well ; he only said she 
walked well. He never, he said, saw any woman walk so well I” 
Comic enoixgli ; but this is a mere specimen, hy-the-bye, of 
the -various new discoveries made in the polite world, of my en- 
dowments — discovmies which would make yon grin amain if I 
had room to write them. It is not modestj'^ stops me, for they are 
far too sublime for vanity, and, consequently, for slmme ' 
Saturday.— We had Miss Benson and Mr. Selwyn, and a very 
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good cliatt}’, quiet day. iliss Benson lias given me a little com- 
mission to do for her with Dr. Delap, concerning some hooks be- 
longing to Louisa Haiiis, on purpose, she says, to’ make me call 
upon her when I return to town. I like the office very well, for 
her hardness and disagi'eeahleness wear off more and more, and 
there is so much of that rare quality, sound sense, in her compo- 
sition, that it makes amends for much deficiency in her address 
and manner. 

SuifDAY, 2fov. 10th, brings in a new person. The Honourable 
SCss Monckton,* who is here with her mother, the Dowager Lady 
Galway, has sent various messages of her earnest desire to bo 
Acquainted with kirs. Tlu-ale and your humble servant to com- 
mand. Dr. Johnson she already knew, for she is one of those 
who stand foremost in collecting all ‘ extraordinary or curious 
people to her London conversaziones, wliich, like those of Mi's. 
Vesey, mix the rank and the literatiure, and exclude all beside. 
Well, after divers intimations of this sort, it was at last settled 
that Lady De Terrars should bring her here this morning. 

In the evening came Lady De Ferrars, Miss Monckton, and 
kliss Ellerker. kliss Monckton is between thirty and forty, 
very short, very fat, but handsome ; splendidly and fantastically 
dressed, rouged not rmbecomingly, yet evidently and palpably 
desirous of gaining notice and admiration. She has an easy 
levity in her air, manner, voice, and discourse, that speak aU 
within to be comfortable; and her rage of seeing anything 
ciuious may be satisfied, if she pleases, by looldng in a mirror. 

I can give you no account of the conversation, as it was 
broken, and not entertaining. Miss Monckton went early, 
having another engagement, but the other ladies stayed very 
late. She told us, however, one story extremely well worth re- 
cording. The Duke of Devonshire was standing near a very fine 
glass lustre in a comer of a luom, at an assembly, and in a house 
of people who. Miss Monckton said, were by no means in a slyle 
of life to hold expense as immaterial, and, by carelessly loUiug 
back, he threw the lustre down, and it was broke. He showed 
not, however, the smallest concern or confusion at the accident, 

* Afterwards Countess of Cork and Orreiy. 
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I felt, however, a little ashamed when Lady Do Fen-ars told 
me her lord’s name, wliich he has, with liis title, in ri"ht of lus 
molher; but a.s I had lied it to a family celebrated for its auti- 
qiiity, I saw they were none of them displca.sed. Lord Dc Fer- 
rars told Mrs. Tlirale himself that he is descended from Elfrida, 
and has the castle of Tmnworth, originally built by her, now in 
his possession. So here is a Delvillian ancostiy with great exact- 
ness. I always told my dear daddy that his reasoning against 
the Delville prqiudice, however unanswerable for truth, by no 
means disproved the existence of such prejudice, as all those 
very high-bom and long genealogists agree. Mm. Tlirale herself 
says that her ovni mother would have acted xirecisely as 3Irs. 
Delville acted. And Mre. Thrale’s father was descended from 
Adam of Salsbuiy. 

" I assure 3 'ou, however,’^ continued her ladyship, “ my lord 
was so fond of the book, he could never part with it, and so 
much interested in the stoiy he could think of nothing else. He 
cried violently, too, I assure you; so I hope that will give j'ou a 
good idea of liis heart.” 

• Mrs. Tlirale and Miss Ellcrkcr then joined in tlie conversation, 
and much discussion followed about family names and family'- 
honour. Lady Do Ferrars said — 

“ This is very rude, I confess, to talk so of the book before 
Miss Burney ; but when once one has begun there is no dropping 
the subject.” 

I was glad, however, when it was dropped, as I tliink it as 
little my business to Aundicate as to censure my characters ; and 
therefore, from caiing to do neither, I am always at a loss and 
uncomfortable Avhen the}' are mentioned. 

Tuesday. — ^We wont in a party to brealdast vuth Dr. Delap, 
at Lewes, by his earnest desire. Mr. Selw}Ti accompanied us. 
The Doctor again urged his request that I would write a criticism 
upon liis new play ; but I assured him, very truly, I was too 
ignorant of stage business and stage effects to undertake offering 
any help or advice to him ; yet I pointed out several lines tliat 
I thought Avanted alteration, and proposed a change in two or 
three scenes, .for he would not let me rest without either praising 
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-wliat I aid not like, or giving explicit . reasons why -I did not 
praise, hirs. Thrale has promised him an epilogue. 

i am now so much in arream that I must he more brief in 
my accounts. We spent this evening at Lady De !Ferrars’, where 
Dr. Johnson accompanied ns, for the first time he has been in- 
vited of our parties since my arrival. The company was select, 
but dull. Miss Monckton, Sir Henry Dashwood, Mr. Manners, 
— son of Lord Eobert— Mr. Musgrave — a buckish land of young 
Tr>nn of fasMon— tlie two Mass Ellerkers, and ourselves. hCss 
Monckton only confirmed my first notions of her, and the rest 
gave me no notions worth mentioning. 

Monday and Tuesday. — have no time, except to tell you a 
comical tale which Mrs. Thrale ran to acquaint me with. She 
had -been calling upon Mr. Scrase, an old and dear ficien^ who is 
confined with the gout ; and while she was inquiring about him 
of Ms nurse and housekeeper, the woman said, — 

" Ah, madam, how happy are you to have Minerva in the house 
with you r 

" Oh,” cried Mrs. Thrale, " you mean my dear Miss Burney, 
that wrote ‘ Oecilia.’- So you have read it; and what part did 
you like 1” 

“ Oh, madam, t liked it all better than anything I ever saw in 
my life; but most of all I liked that good old gentleman, Mr. 
Albany, that goes about telling people their duty, witliout so 
much as thinking of thmr fine clothes.” • 

When Mrs. Thrale told us this at dinner. Dr. Johnson said— 
"I am all of the old housekeeper’s mind; Mr. Albany I have 
always stood up for : he is one of my first favourites. Very fine 
indeed are the things he says.” 

My dear Dr. Johnson ! — what condescension is this ! He fidly, 
also, enters into all my meaning in the high-flown language of 
Albany, from his partial insanity and unappeasable remorse. 

So here concludes Brightelmstone for 1782. 

Wednesday, Nov. 20th, Mrs. and the three Mjss Thrales and 
myself -aU arose at sis o’clock in the morning, and " by the pale 
blink of the moon” we went to the sea-side, where we had be- 
spoke the bathing-women to be ready for us, and into the ocean 
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we plunged. It' was cold, but pleasant, I have bathed so often 
as to lose my dread of the operation, which now gives me notliing 
but animation and vigom\ We then returned liome, and dressed 
by candle-light, and, as soon as wc could get Dr. Johnson ready, 
we set out upon bur journey, in a coach and a chaise, and arrived 
in Aigj^U Street at dinner time. Sirs. TJiiale has there fixed lier 
tent for this short vdnter, wliich will end with the beginning of 
April, when her foreign journey takes place. 

St. ]\Iartin’s Street. — The day after my return liome' Pacchi- 
erotti came and spent part of the afternoon ‘here. Mr. Sasti-es 
also was with us. The Pac. was very sweet and amiable, in ex- 
ceeding good luunoui’, and tolembly in spirits. But what was 
my delight to receive, by Charlotte, a message from Sirs. Fitz- 
gerald, to invite me to a place in licr box at the Opera ! She 
called for us, and we both went. Her box is a new one, only up 
pair of stairs, the fourth from the stage, and holds six. It 
is, indeed, the most delightful box in the house, from not being 
^mch in sight as to render ver}’’ much ch'css necessary, yet 
^^'i.igh to have eveiy convenience of seeing botli performers and 
^bmpany. 

The opera was the new serious one, "Medonte.” I am not 
®^®^anted with it ; there is a general want of something striking 
Pacchierotti .sang most sweetly, unthout force, 
to liilnself, but with an even excellence he is 
the siibjVell enough to keep tlu’oughout a whole opera. He is 
I was gjfect ; for how we shall bear his successors I cannot 
little my bu 

therefore, froreo on^-, and gave me several snules dining the per- 
imcomfortable whene could never look either to the right or left 
Tuesday. — W e vref maldng some sort of aclcnowledgment in 
at Lewes, by Iris eametbows made him from almost every box 
The Doctor again urged 1 
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licTi and very independent people, there are a thousand useful 
hints for foUcs in real life. Its worst fault seems tediousness, 
much repetition, and minuteness, making it neeess.aiy to skip, 
from time to time, in order to keep up any attention; hut the 
whole, as a work, has great merit indeed, both in design and 
execution. Some of the episodes are pretty, hut the plot of the 
stories is commonly either trite or unnatural, though the cir- 
cumstances atten ding them, are very interesting,. and very well 
told. 

Dec. 2m — This evening Mrs. Thrale had a large party, and 
invited Charlotte to it, which I- was very glad of, as she was 
much delighted. My father took us both, for I could hot go to 
dinner, and we were very late. 

Dear Mrs. Thrale received me, as usual, as if I was the first 
person of her company. There was not a creature there ■vvith 
whom I was not acquainted, except the Duca di Sangro, a Ifea- 
politan nobleman, very much in fashion at present among the 
young ladies comme ilfatd, with two or three of whom he has 
trifled not very honourably. He is very yoimg and very hand- 
some, and very insinuating in lus address and manners. 

The rest were Lady Bothes, who very politely and ohligiagly 
apologised for not having waited upon me in town, and Dr. 
Pepys, Mrs. Ord, who made me promise to spend Thursday with 
her, to meet a relation of hers lately come to town, Sirs. Byron 
who asked me for the same day, and whom I rejoiced in heiug 
able to refuse without affronting; hhr. and Mrs. Davenant, Hany 
Cotton, Mr. Swinerton ; Piozzi, who sang very well, and whose 
voice is this year in very good order; Mr. Evans, Mr. Seward, 
3\fr. Sastres ; Mr. Thornton, the new member for the borough, a 
man of Presbidcrian extraction, upon which he has grafted of 
late much ton and nonchalance, and who was pleased to follow 
me about with a sort of hard and immeaning curiosity, very dis- 
agreeable to me, and to himself very much like nothiug; Mfr. 
and IMrs. Pepys, !Mrs. Scot, and Dr. and ill’s. Parker. 

TOESDA.V.' Pacchierotti called in the morning, and was very 
sweet and amiable. I received, also, a most perfiuned note, on 
Ei’ench paper, gilt, bordered, glazed, inclosed in a finely-decorated 
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cover,- and sealed vdtli a ininilcen figure, from Miss Monckton, to 
iimte me for the 8th, to meet hlrs, Tlirale. I accepted the invi- 
tation with pleasure ; her parties are the most brilliant in to^vn, 
and she is acquainted with many people I wish to meet. In 
small parties, or intimate acquaintances, it is necessaiy to like 
the mistress of the house; but in large assemblies, it is but like 
going to a better regulated public ifiace. 

Wednesday. — I called in the morning upon Miss Palmer, with 
whom I sat some time. Her uncle has been very dangerously 
ill, but is now quite recovered. I then went and spent all the 
day with sweet Jfrs. Thrale, who shut out all comjjany, and gave 
me herself to m 3 ’^self, and it was much the hapinest time I have 
spent, away from my father, since I left Brighton, Dr, Jolmson 
was at home, and in most excellent good humour and spirits. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 


An AssemWy at the Hon. Miss MoncttoVs— Singular Style of Inception 
—Lady Galway— Dr. Johnson— Chit-Chat— Pemale Costume— Edmund 
Hurke— Sir Joshua Eeynolds— The old Duchess of Pwtland— Gre- 
ville — Conversation vrith Burke — The Old Wits— Gibbon — Siddons 
— ^Truth and Romance — Dr. Johnson and Mrs. Siddons — ^Dr. Johnson at 
the Play— A Party at Airs. 'Walsingham’s— Sir Charles Hanbury Wil- 
liams— Mrs. Montagu— hir. Percy— Introduction to Mrs. Siddons— 
Eiskine— Lady Lucan— Dinner at Mrs. Thrale’s— The Opera— Allegrahte 
— Assembly at Lady Gideon’s — Sir Sampson Gideon — ^Lady Mar garet 
Eordyce — Lady Anne Lindsay — Lord Gage— Sir_ Hugh Dalrymple — 

■ The Duca di Sangro — Lady Clarges — ^Mrs. Walsingham’s Paintings — 
Queen Charlotte — Her Hemarks on “ Cedlia ” — Party at Lady Eothes’ — 
Lord Palmouth — Dr. Cadogan — ^Mr. Wraxall — ^The InconTeniences of 
. Popularity — Visit to . Dr. Johnson — Christmas Day — -A Party at Mrs. 
Ora’s — Dr. Johnson’s Advice to a Young Lady on her “ Coming Out ” — 
Mrs. Chapone — ^Mrs. Delany — Chit-^at — Character of Mr. Crisp — Din- 
ner at Sir Joshua’s— W eat, the Painter— Jackson of Exeter-^Table-talk 
— Anecdotes of Mrs. Heynolds — A Hum-drum Evening — Mrs. Delany 
and Mrs. Chapone — Sir Ashton Lever — His Museum — ^Nollekens, the 
Sculptor. 

Pec. 8th. — ^No\y for Miss Monckton’s assembly. 

I bad begged Mrs. Tbiale to call for me, that I migbfc have 
ber countenance and assistance upon my entrance. Miss Tbrale 
chme also. Everything "was in a new style. "We got out of the 
coach into a ball full of servants, not one of wbicb inquired otir 
names, or took any notice of ns. IVe proceeded, and went up- 
stairs, and when we arrived at a door, stopped and looked behind 
ns. No servant bad followed or preceded ns. We deliberated 
wbat was to be done. To announce ourselves was ratber awk- 
ward, neither could we be sure we were going into the right 
apartment. I proposed our going up Iri^er, till we met nitb 

30—2 
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somebody; Uliss Tliralc thought we should go dovm and call 
some of the servants ; but Mrs. Thrale, after a ridicidous con- 
sultation, detennined to try Iicr fortune by o])ening the door. 
This being done, we entered a room full of — tea-things, and one 
maid-servant ! 

“Well,” cried Mrs. Thrale, laughing, “what is to be done nowl 
I suppose we are come so early that nothing is mady.” 

The maid stared, but said, — ^“There’s company hi the next 
room.” 

Then we considered again how to make ourselves kno'mi ; and 
then Mrs. Tlirale agaui resolved to take courage and enter. She 
therefore opened another door, and went into another apartment. 
I held back, but looked after, and obsemng that she made no 
curtsey, concluded she was gone into some wrong place. Miss 
Tlnale followed, and after her went little I, wondering who was 
to receive, or what was to become of us. 

Miss Monckton lives vdth her mother, the old Dowager Lady 
Galway, in a noble house in Charles Street, Berkeley Square. 
The room was large and magnificent. There was not mucli 
company, for we were very early. Lady Galway sat at the side 
of the fire, and received nobody. She seems vciy old, and was 
dressed with a little round wliite cap, and not a single hair, no 
cusliion, roll, nor anytliing else but the little round cap, which 
was flat upon her forehead. Such part of the company as ab-eady 
knew her made their compliments to her where she sat, and the 
rest were never taken up to her, but belonged wholly to Miss 
Monckton. 

Miss Mondeton’s own manner of receiving her guests was 
scarce more laborious ; for she kept her seat when they entered, 
and only turned roimd her head to nod it, and say “How do do?” 
after which they found what accommodation they could for them- 
selves. 

As soon, however, as she perceived Mrs. and Miss Thrale, 
which was not till they had been some minutes in the room, she 
arose to wdcome them, contrary to her general custom, and 
merely because it was theh first visit. Our long trains making 
my entrance some time after theirs, gave me the advantage of 
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Ijeing immediately seen by her, and sbe advanced to me ivith 
quickness, and very politely thanked me for coming, and said, — 

" I fear you think me very rude for taking the liberty of send- 
ing to you ” 

“ No, indeed, j'ou did me much honour,” quoth I. 

She then broke further into her general rales, by malmg 'way 
for me to a good place, and seating me herself, and then taking 
a chair next me, and be^nning a little chat. I really felt my- 
self much obliged to her for this seasonable attention, for I "was 
presently separated from Mrs. Thrale, and entirely surrounded 
by stiangers, all dressed superbly, and all looking saucily ; and 
as nobody’s names were spoken, I had no chance to discover any 
acquaintances. Mr. Metcalf, indeed, came and spoke to me the 
instant I came in, and I should have been very happy to have 
had him for my nei^bour; but he was engaged in attending to 
Dr. Johnson, who was standing near the fire, and environed with 
listeners. 

Some new people now coming in, and placing themselves in a 
regular way, !Miss Monckton exclaimed, — ^‘My whole care is to 
prevent a circle;” and hastily rising, she pulled about the chairs, 
and planted the people in groups, with as dexterous a disorder 
as you would desire to see. 

The company in general were dressed with more brilliancy 
tlian at any rout I ever was at^ as most of them were going to 
the Duchess of Cumberland’s, and attired for that purpose. Just 
behind me sat Mrs. Hampden, still very beautiful, but insuffer- 
ably affected. Another lady, in fall dress, and very pretty, came 
in soon after, and got herself a chair just before me; and then a 
conversation began between her and Mrs. Hampden, of which I 
will ^ve you a specimen. 

How disagreeable these sacques are I I am so incommoded 

with these nasty ruffles ! I am going to Oumberiand House 

axe you 1” 

"To be sure,” said Mrs. Hampden; "what else, do you tliiril- 
would make me bear this weight of dress ? I can’t bear a 
sacque.” 

“■Why, I thought you said you should always wear them 1” 
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" Oh, yes, but I have chauged m}’- mind since then — as man}’^ 
people do.'" 

“ 'Well, I tliink it vastty disagreeable indeed/’ said the other ; 
"you can’t tlxink how I’m encumbered with these ruffles !” 

" Oh, I am quite oppressed with them,” said j\Irs. Hampden ; 
“ I can hardly bear mj'self up.” 

" And I dined in this way !” cried the other ; “ only tliinlc — 
dining in a sacque !” 

“ Oh,” answered ill’s. Hampden, “ it really puts me quite out 
of spirits.” 

Well, have you enough ? — and has my daddy raved enough ? 

•After this they found some subject less popular, and tlie lady 
unknown leaned over me, ■witliout any ceremony, to whisper 
■with ilrs. Hampden. I should have ofiered her my place if she 
had made anj* apolog}*, but as it was, I thought she might take 
her own way. In the course of the evening, however, I had 
the pleasm’e to obser\m a striking change in her manners; for as 
soon as she iiicked up, I know not how, mj' name, slie ceased her 
■whispering, looked at me with the civilest smiles, spoke to me 
two or three times, and calling to a fine beau, said, — 

“Do pray sit this way, that you may screen iliss Bm-ney as 
well as me from tliat fire.” 

I did not, however, sufficiently like her beginning, to accept 
her challenge of talking, and only coldly answered by yes, no, or 
a bow. 

Mrs. and Miss Thrale had other engagements, and soon went 
away. Miss Monckton then took a chair again next to me, which 
she kept tiU we both started at the same voice, and she cried out, 
— " Oh, it’s Sir. Brnke 1” and she ran to him -with as much joy 
as, if it had been our house, I should. Cause the second for 
liking her better. 

I grew now in a ■violent fidget, both to have his notice, and for 
what his notice would be; but I sat very still, and he ■was seized 
upon by scores, and taken to another part of the room. 

Then came in Sir Joshua Eeynolds, and he soon drew a chair 
near mine, and from that time I ■was never without some fiiend 
at my elbow. 
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"Have you seeu,” said lie, “Mrs. Montagu lately 1” 

"No, not very latdy.” ' 

" But -within tliese fevr months 1” 

"No, not since last year.” ■ 

“ Oil, you must see her, then. You ought to see and to hear 
hen— ’tv^ he -worth your -while. Have you heard o£ the fine 
long letter; she has -written ?” 

“ Tes, hut I have not met -with it.” 

• “ I have.” 

“ And \7ho is it to 1” 

. " The old Duchess of Portland. She desired hifrs. Montagu’s 
opinion of ‘ Cecilia/ and she has -written it at full length. I "was 
in a party at Her Grace’s, and heard of notliing hut you She is 
■so delighted, and so sensibly, so rationally, that I only -wish you 
could have heard her. And old Mrs. Delany had been forced to 
•begin it, tliough she had said. she should never read any more; 
however, -when we met, she was reading it already for the third 
time.” 

Pray tell my daddy to rejoice for me in tliis conquest of the 
.Duchess, his old friend, and Mrs. Delany, his sister’s. 

Sir Joshua is extremely Ivind; he is always picldng up some 
anecdote of this sort for me ; yet, most delicately, never lets me 
hear his o-wn praises but through others. He looks vastly well, 
and as if he had never been ill. 

After this Mrs. Burke saw me, and, -vvith much civility and 
softness of manner, came and talked with me, while her husband, 
■without seeing me, went behind my chair to speak to Mrs. 
Hampden. 

Miss Monckton, returning to me, then said,— 

• "Mss Burney, I had tlie pleasme yesterday of seeing Idrs 
Greville.” ' • , 

I suppose she concluded I was very intimate -with hm\ 

“ I have-not seen her,” said I, “ many years.” 

"I know, however,” cried she, looking surprised, "die is your 
godmother.” 

"But she does not do her duty and answer for me, for i never 
.see her.’^ 
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" Oh, you have answered veiy well for yourself! But I know 
by that your name is Banny.” 

She then tripped to soniehody else, and Mr. Burke very quietly 
came from kfrs. Hampden, and sat down in the vacant place at 
my side. I could then wait no longer, for I found he was more 
near-sighted than myseK ; I, therefore, turned towards him and 
bowed : he seemed quite amazed, and really made me ashamed, 
however delighted, by the expressive civility and distinction 
with which he instantly rose to return my bow, and stood the 
whole time he was malting his compliments upon seeing me, and 
calling himself the blindest of men for not finding me out sooner. 
And Mrs. Burke, who was seated near me, said, loud enough for 
me to hear her, — 

“ See, see ! what a flirtation i£r. Burke is beginning with Miss 
Burney ! and before my face too !” 

Tliese ceremonies over, he sate down by me, and began a con- 
versation which you, my dearest Susy, would be glad to hear, foi- 
my sake, word for word j but which I really could not listen to 
with sufficient ease, from shame at liis warm eulogiums, to re- 
member with any accuracy. The general substance, however, 
take as I recollect it. 

After many most eloquent compliments upon the book, too 
delicate either to shock or sicken the nicest ear, he very emphati- 
cally congratulated me upon its most rmiversal success ; said, 
“ he was now too late to speak of it, since he could only echo the 
voice of the whole nation and added, with a laugh, “ I had 
hoped to have made some merit of my enthusiasm; but the 
moment I went about to hear what others say, I found myself 
merely one in a multitude.” 

He then told me that, notwithstanding his admiration, he was 
the man who had- dared to find some faults with so favoiuite and 
fasMonable a work. I entreated him to teU me what they were, 
and assured liim nothing would make me so happy as to correct 
them under his direction. He then emunerated them : and I 
will tell you what they are, that you may not conclude I write 
nothing but the fairer part of my adventmes, which I really 
always relate veiy honestly, though so fair they are at this time, 
that it hardly seems possible they should not be dressed up. 
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The masquerade he thought too long, ' and that somethmg 
might he spared from Harrel’s grand assembly ; he did not’ l&e 
'Morrice’s part of the pantheon ; and he -wished the conclusion, 
either more happy or more miserable ; "for in a -work of imagi- 
nation,” said he, " there is no medium” 

I was not easy enough to answer him, or I have much, though 
perhaps not good for much, to say in defence of following life 
and nature as much in the conclusion as in the progress of a 
tale ; and when is life and nature completely happy or miserable? 

"But,” said he, when he had finished liis- comments, "what 
excuse must I give for this presumption ? I have none in the 
world to offer but the real, the high esteem I feel for you; and I 
must at the same time acknowledge it is all your o-wn doing that 
I am able to find fault ; for it is your general perfection in -writing 
that has taught me to criticise -where it is not quite uniform.” 
Here’s an orator, dear Susy! 

Then, looking very arcMy at me, and around liim, he said, — - 
" Are you sitting here for oharjicters ? Nothing, by the way, 
struck me more in reading your book than the admirable sMll 
■with which yoxva ingenious characters malce’ themselves Icno-wn 
by then: own words.” 

He then went on to tell me that I had done the most wonder- 
ful of wonders in pleasing the old'-wits, particularly the Duchess 
of Portland and Mrs. Delany, who resisted reading the book till 
they were teased into it, and, since they began, bould do nothing 
else; and he failed not to point out, -with his utmost eloquence, 
the difficulty of giving satisfaction to those who piqued them- 
selves upon being past receiving it. • 

" But,” said he, " I have one other fault to find, and a far more 
material one than any I have mentioned.” 

"I am the more obliged to you. What is it ?” 

" The disposal of this book. I have much advice to offer to 
you upon that subject. Why did not you send for yom* *own 
friend out of the city ? he wo\d.d have taken care you ahnnli^ not 
part -with it so much below par.” 

He meant Mr, B rigga 

Sir Joshua Beynolds now joined ns. 
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“ Are yori tdling lier,” said lie, “ of oiu' conversation witli tlie 
old "wits ? lam glad you liear it from Mr. Burke, Miss Burney, 
for lie can teU it so much better than I can, and remember their 
very words.” 

“ ITothing else would they talk of for three whole hours,” said 
he, “ and we were there at the third reading of the bill.” 

“ I believe I was in good hands,” said I, “ if they talked of it 
to you 1” 

"'Why, yes,” answered Sir Joshua,' laughing, “ we joined in 
from time to time. Gibbon says he read the whole five volumes 
in a day.” 

"’Tis impossible,” cried Mr. Burke, “it cost me three days; 
and you know I never parted with it from the time I first 
opened it.” 

Here are laurels, Sus}' I My dear daddy and Kitty, are you 
not doubly glad you so Idndly hurried me upstairs to wiite 
when at Cliesington ? 

Mr. Burke then went to soine other party, and IH. Swinerton 
took liis place, ivith whom I had a dawdling conversation upon 
dawdling subjects ; and I was not a little enlivened, upon liis 
quitting the chair, to have it filled by Mr. Metcalfe,*' who, with 
much satire, but much entertainment, kept chattering with me 
till Dr. Johnson found me out> and brought a chan* opposite 
to me. 

Do yon laugh, my Susan, or cry at yonx F. B.’s honoms ? 

“ So,” said he to !RIr. Metcalfe, " it is you, is it, tliat are en- 
grossing her thus ?” 

“ He’s jealous,” said Mr. Metcalfe, dryly. 

“ How these people talk of Airs. Siddons !” said the Doctor. 
“ I came hither in full expectation of hearing no name but the 
name I love and pant to hear, — when from one comer to another 
they are talking of that jade Airs. Siddons ! till, at last wearied 
out, I went yonder into a comer, and repeated to myself Burney ! 
Burney ! Bvurney ! Bmney !” 

“ Ay, sir,” said Air. Aletcalfe, "you should have carved it upon 
the trees.” 


* M.P. for Horsham in 1784. 




" Sir, liad there heen any trees, so i sliotdd ; hut, being none, 

I was content to cawe it upon my heart,” 

Soon after the parties changed again, and young !&Ir. Bm-ke 
came and sat by me. He is a very civil and obliging, and a 
sensible and agreeable j'oung man. I was occasionally spoken 
. to afterwards by strangers, both men and women, whom I could 
not find out, though they called mo by my name as if they had 
Imown me all my life. Old Lady Galway trotted from her 
comer, in the middle of the evening, and leaning her hands 
upon the backs of two chairs, put her little round head tlirough 
two fine liigh dressed ladies on pnipose to peep at me, and then 
trotted back to her place ! Ha, ha ! 

Mis s hloncktott now come to us again, and I congratulated 
her upon her power in making Dr, Johnson sit in a group ; upon 
which she immediately said to liim, — 

. " Sir, hliss Barney says you lilce best to sit in a circle.” 

“Does she?” said he, laughing; “Ay, never mind what she 
says. Don’t yon Icnow she is a crater of romances ?” 

“ Tea, tliat I do, indeed !” smd Miss Monclcton, and every one 
joined in a laugh that put me hombly out of countenance, 

“ She may write romances and speak, trath,” said my dear 
Sir Joshua, who, as well as young Brnke, and Mr. Metcalfe, and 
two strangers, joined now in our little party. 

“But, indeed. Dr. Johnson,” said Miss Mouckton, "you must 
see Mrs. Siddons. Won’t you see her in some fine part.?” 

“ Why, if I must, madam, I have no choice,” 

“ She says, sir, she shall he very much afraid of you.” 

“ Madam, that cannot he trae.” 

“Hot true,” cried Miss Monckton, staring, “yes it is.” 

It ca/imot be, madam.” 

“ But she said so to me ; I heard her say it mysdlfi” 

“ Madam, it is not possible ! remember, therefore, in fixture, 
that even fiction should be supported by probability,” 

Mias Mouckton looked all amazement, but insisted upon the 
truth of what she had said. 

“I do not believe, madam," said he, warmly, “she knows 'mv 
name.” ^ 


« 
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" Oil, that is rating her too low,” said a gentleman stranger. 

“ By not knowing my name,” continued he, " I do not mean 
so hterally ; hut that, when she sees it abused in a newspaper, 
she may possibly recollect that she has seen it abused in a news- 
paper before.” 

'' Well, sir,” said Miss Monckton, “ but you must see her for 
aH this.” 

"Well, madam, if you desire it, I will go. See her I shall not, 
nor hear her ; but I’ll go, and that will do. The last time I was 
at a play, I was ordered there by Mrs. Abington, or Mrs. Some- 
body, I do not well remember who, but I placed myself in the 
middle of the first row of the front boxes, to show that when 
I was called I came.” ' 

The talk upon this matter went on very long, and with great 
spirit ; but I have time for no more of it. I felt myself ex- 
-tremely awkward about going away, not choosing, as it was my 
first visit, to talce French leave, and .hardly knowing how to lead 
the way alone among so many strangers. 

At last, and with the last, I made my attempt, A large party 
of ladies arose at the same time, and I tripped after them ; Miss 
Monckton, however, made me come back, for she said I must 
else wait in the other room till those ladies’ carriages drove away. 

When I returned," Sir Joshua came and desired he might con- 
vey me home ; I declined the offer, and he pressed it a good 
deal, droUy saying, — 

“ Why, I am old enough, a’n’t I ?” 

And when he found me stout, he said to Dr, Johnson, — 

‘•■Sir, is not this very hard ? FToboby tliinks me very yoimg, 
yet Miss Bm-ney won’t give me the privilege of ago in letting me. 
see her home 1 She says I a’n’t old enough.” 

I had never said any such thing. 

"Ay, sh,” said the Doctor, "did I not tell you she was a 
writer of romances ?” 

Again I tried to run away, but the door stuck, and Miss 
Monckton prevented me, and begged I would stay a little longer. 
She then went and whispered something to her mother, and I had 
a notion from her manner she wanted to keep me to supper. 
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■wMcTi I did Bot choose, and, therefore, when her hack was 
tnmed, I prevailed upon young Burke to open the door for me, 
und out I went. IGss Monckton ran after me, but I would 
not come back. I was, however, and I am, much obliged by her 
imcommon chdHty and attentions to me. She is far better at 
her own house than elsewhere. 

Dec. 15 th.— To-day, by an invitation of ten days standing, I 
vraited upon Jfrs. misingharn. She is a woman high in fame 
for her talents, and a wit by birth, as the daughter of Sir Cliarles 
Hanbury liVilliams.*’ 

She has the character of being only civil to people of birth, 
fame, or wealth, and extremely insolent to aU others. Of this, 
however, I could see notliing, since she at least took care to 
invite no company to her own house whom she was disposed 
to Her reception of me appeared rather singular. She 

violently dressed, — a large hoop, flowers in her small and 
full dressed cap, ribands and ornaments extremely shown, and a 
fan in her hand. She was very polite, said much of her par- 
ticular pleasure in seeing me, and kept advancing to me so near, 
that involuntarily I retreated from her, not knowing her design, 
■and kept, therefore, getting further and further back as she came 
forward, till I was stopped from any power of moving by. the 
wainscot. I then necessarily stood stni, and she saluted me. 

We then quiefly sat doAvn, and my father began a very lively 
-conversation upon various subjects ; sbe kept it up with atten- 
tion and good hreeding, often referring to me, and seeming 
•curious to know my notions. 

The rest of the company who came to dinner were hlrs. Mon- 
tagu, Mr. Percy, Speaker of the Irish House of Commons, his 
-lady and daughter, and Sir Joshua Beynolds and Mks Palmer. 
I was excessively glad to see the latter, who dung to me all the 
visit, and took off from its formality and grandeur by ber chat- 
ting and intimaey. 

Mrs. Walsingbam lives in a splendid house in Stratford Place, 
•degantly fitted up, chiefly by her own paintings and drawings'. 
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wMcIl are reckoned extremely clever. I hate that word, hut 
cannot think of another. 

"We did not stay late, for my father and I were both engaged 
to Miss Monckton’s; so was Sir Joshua, who accompanied us. 
Miss Pahner had not been invited, which she much regretted. 
Mrs. Walsingham begged to see me again, and verj’’ much 
pressed me to call some morning. 

I was extremely happy to have my dear father with me at 
Miss Monckton’s. We found Mrs. Siddons, the actress, there. 
She- is a woman of excellent character, and therefore I am very • 
glad she is thus patronised, since Mrs. Abington, and so many - 
frail fair ones, have been thus noticed by the great. She be- 
haved with grekt propriety ; very cahn, modest, quiet, and un- 
aifected. She has a very fine countenance, and her eyes look 
both intelligent and soft. She has, however, a steadiness in her- 
maimer and deportment by no means engaging. Iilrs. Tlnale, 
who was there, said, — “ Why, this is a leaden goddess we are all 
worshipping ! however, we shall soon gild it.” 

A lady who sat near me then began a dialogue with Mr. 
Ersldne, who had placed himself exactly opposite to Mrs. Sid- 
dons; and they debated together upon her manner of studying- 
her parts, disputing upon the point with great warmth, yet not 
only forbearing to ask Mrs. Siddons herself which was right, but 
quite overpowering her with their loquacity, when she attempted, 
unasked, to explain the matter. Most vehement praise of all 
she did followed, and the lady turned to me and said, — 

" What invitation. Miss Burney, is here for genius to display 
itself! — ^Everybody, I hear, is at work for Mrs. Siddons; but if 
you would work for her, what an inducement to excel you would 
both of you- have ! — Dr, Burney .” 

“ Oh, pray, ma’am,” cried I, “ don’t say to him ” 

“ Oh, but I Avill 1 — ^if my infiuence can do you any mischief,, 
you may depend upon having it !” 

She then repeated what she had said to my father, and he in- 
stantly said, — 

"Tour ladyship may be sure of my interest.” 

I whispered afterwards to know who she was, and heard she 
was Lady Lucan. 
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Monday. — Tliere Tvas a veiy full assembly at Mrs. Thrale s, 

•vdiere I dined and spent the day. 

Tlie evening proved very gay and very agreeable, thongli I 
liave but a short accoimt to ^ve of it, as the conversation was 
only in parties, and never for more than a few minutes with the 
same people. I had some chat with everybody in turn, and 
therefore I had not one moment unoccupied. What gave me, 
however, the most pleasure was the discourse of the two Mr. 
Cambridges, father and son,* who both, though at different times, 
sung to me the praises of Captain Phillips with so much enei^y 
and heartiness, that I was ready to shake hands with them, and 
cry, “ Gentlemen, agreed 1” 

Mr. Seward made me known to Mrs. Hunter, who is extremely 
pretty, and reckoned very ingenious. Dr. Parker introduced me 
to Mr. Hutton, a clergyman, at his desire ; but I saw nothing of 
him that made it mine. 

• ■ My father told me that hCss Catherine BuE had desired her 
compliments to “Cecilia,” and begged her acceptance of her 
opera ticket for the next night, to see Anfossi’s new opera, if it 
, would be of any use. Miss Bull then called out — 

“And pray give my compliments, too, — ^though I should be 
dreadfully afraid of her !” 

How provoking that they have tlois simple notion! as my 
father himself once answered them, — 


* Diehard Owen Cambridge. This gentleman, of an opulent and ancient 
Gloucestershire family, was distingui^ed for his wit in conversation, no 
less than for bis tarie and talents in literature. He wrote a burlesque 
poem called “ The Scribbleriad,” and was a prindpal contributor to the 
periodical paper called “ The World." He died, aged 85, at- his seat 
Twickenham, on the banks of the Thames, in the year 1802, leaving a" 
widov^ two sons, and one daughter. His works were collected and re- 
publish^ by his younger son, who prefixed to them a memoir of Mr. 
Cambndge, wWch has been jusfly admired for its elegance and perspicuity. 
The Hev. George Owen Cambridge— second son of B. O. Cambridge, 
^q., Prebmdary of Ely and Archdeacon of Middlesex. This gentleman 
is du^y lmo\m m the literary world by the valuable and interestino- 
memoir of Ins father, for which it is iadebted to him ; but the sphere in 
which he en^ently shone, was that of public and private benevolence. 
He was ever for^ost lu s^isting and promoting the best charitable insti- 
tutions, employed his long and exempkry life in doing good to all that 
rame^t^ the reach of his unwearied benevolence. He died at Twicken- 
ham Meadows, early in the year 1841. 
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“ So tame a lion, •who can say fie on 1 ” 

I am glad, ho-wever, there seems a little opening to an acquaint- 
ance I so mticli desire. I accepted tlie ticket, and should if I 
had not ^wished for it, merely that I might have to thanlc her 
for it. 

Thrrsday. — ^We were all invited to Sir Joshua Eeynolds’, to 
dinner, but I was engaged to Mrs. Thrale. In the morning. 
Miss Benson retiuned my visit, and hliss Streatfield called also, 
and sate hours, and Mrs. Hatsell called to, and sat only minutes. 
I am increasing my acquaintance daily, and that, whether I will 
or not, with new folks of all sorts. 

At Mrs. Thrales’s, we were comfortable and alone. She and 
her daughter carried me to the opera house, and tried to entice 
me to sit in the pit with them : but I had ah’eady engaged a 
place in Mrs. Fitz’s box. I can give you but little accoimt of the 
opera, for I was much disappointed in it. My expectations had 
■ planned another Buona Figliuola, or Fraschetana, from Anfossi, 
— ^but it is a pretty opera, simply, and notliing more. AUegrante 
sung very well, but — ^but — but — oh, how has Pacchierotti spoilt 
me. 

Fkiday. — There was a grand assembly at Lady Gideon’s ; and 
everything in the house, both of decorations, refreshments, and 
accommodation, was in greater magnificence than I have yet 
seen. Lady Gideon is still very pretty, and extremely gentle, 
well bred, attentive, and amiable. Sir Sampson seems aU good- 
nature, and his desire to oblige is unremitting, and there is even 
a humility in the manners of both that makes it impossible to 
quarrel with them for such other brighter qualities as they have 
missed. 

The moment my reception was over, and my dear father being 
with me, I felt no awlcwardness in my entrance-^Mrs. Walsing- 
ham came rrp to me, and in-vited me to her house for the next 
Monday morning, to meet Lady Gideon, who was to go and see 
her paintings. There was no refusing, and, indeed, I wished to 
see them, as they are of great fame in the world, and, I fancy, 
very well worth seeing. 

The next who formd me out was Sir Joshua, and the instant I 
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told him of the engagement I had made, he said he would go too, 
foi* he was invited to call some morning, so he would choose 
Monday, He kept with me, to my gi-eat satisfaction, the princi- 
pal 'part of the evening. Ho is so pleasant, unaffected, and 
u<rreeahle, that there is no one. among those who are of celebrity, 

I can convei'se TOth half so easily and comfortably. 

Late in the evening came in Lady ^largaret Fordjme, and 
Lady Anne Lindsa]’’ : I had hopes they would have sung, but I 
was disappointed, for they only looked handsome. Mre. Hamp- 
den, also, did that, and was much less in her airs. 

Among my acquaintance, were Lord Gage, Miss Monckton, 
hir. ScluTU, 3\Ii\ Swinerton, Harry Cotton, Mr. H. Shelley, ^Ire. 
Walsingham, the Thmles, and Sir Joshua. Amongst those at 
whom I looked, were Sn* How Habyiuple, author of the 
Memoirs, a very respeetable looking man, Mr. Erskinc, and 
Soame Jenyns. 

Sir Joshua desired mo to speak to Soame Jenyns,* for he said 
he was now of an age to be entitled to such mi attention. You 
may suppose I comidicd readily. Another time, when he had 
strolled away for a few minutes, lie liastoncd back to me, and 
exclaimed, — 

" I have just foxmd out Mr. Simkins !” 

“ Wliere ? wliich is he 

"There, — ^that gentleman, who is bowing to Lady Juliana 
Penn.” • 

"Mercy !’^ cried I, perceiving, to my great dismay. Mi. Selwyn, 
“"Wliy, that is one of our intimate friends !” 

" Oh, is he so ?” cried he, with great readiness. " Wliy, then, that 
I suppose, is the reason of the resemblance !” 

"Wicked enough ! however, by no means, trae. 

Afterwards I had some talk -with the Duca di Sangro, a Nea- 
politan nobleman ; very young, e.\cessively handsome, and very 
gay, taUmtive, sportive, and frolicsome. He took off the French 
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inauuer of singing in general, tlien jM. le Gros in particnlar ; lie 
acted, capered, talked comical bad English, sang, langidslied, 
laughed and mimicked; and, in short, -was an admirable and 
most diverting buflbon. 

A s'niall part of the company, consisting of about thirty, Tvere 
Kept to supper; my father and self were of the number. The 
entertaunnent given was superb, and most elegantly costly. 
Twenty-four had seats at our table ; tlie rest stood rormd, till 
another supper was prepared in another room. But I shall 
give no furtlier particulars, as the evening, altogether, was hut 
tiresome. 

Sttsday, Dec. 22. — 1 went to the French chapel in the morn- 
ing, and found ]\fr. Seward here when I returned. He was fol- 
lowed bj* Barry, and succeeded bj* Pacchierotti, who, in rather 
better spirits than I have latelj* seen him, told me he had been 
admitted for half an hoitr the day before to Lady Claigcs, as poor 
Sir Thomas was a little better. She told him that Sir Thomas 
though often delirious, never failed, in Ins intervals of reason and 
of ease, to inquu'e for Paccliicrotti, and to call out, *' Has Pacchi- 
erotti been here to-day Does Pacchierotti call always to ask 
how I do himself ?” Tliis aflected the feeling of Pacchierotti very 
stronclv. 

Lady Glaiges, in this short interview, inquired very much 
about you, and whether you wore coming to town, and how your 
health was, and what were your designs. *' Indeed,” added the 
Pac., “ is a very true regard which Lady Claiges she has always 
for Mm. Phillips.” 

I asked him if he had heard that Miss Catlierine Ball had lent 
me an Opera ticket — and told him I veij* much wished to be 
acquainted ^Tith her family. He looked much pleased, and called 
out, Then, I am sure, it is in your own power, for Doctor Bumej* 

can He stopped, as if suddenly recollecting, and cliecking 

liimself, and added, “ I don’t know, ma’am, how it is ; but }"ou 
have made, indeed, all the people, not only for the young, but 
at the same time for the old, quite afraid of you. Indeed, is their 
jnst veneration, wlrich is the cause of such a thing.” 

This always much vexes me, but I know not how to conquer 
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so uTifniT a prejudice, "vvlule I never can get sight of these folks, 
except through an opera-glass: in which way they most assMu- 
ously view me in return, whenever I am in Mrs. Ktzgerald’s 
hox. By Iris saying the old, as well as the youTig, I suspected 
he meant Lady Mary Duncan ; and upon sounding my father, he 
acknowledged she professed the same ridiculous fear. ’Tis hor- 
ribly provoking, and thwarts my most favourite views. 

Monday.— I rvaited upon kirs. Walsingham. I found Lady 
Gideon and two of her daughters, and Lady hCddleton, and two 
other ladies, all assembled to see these pictures. I was, indeed, 
extremely pleased with the exhibition. They appear to me sur- 
prisingly well executed, and the subjects ai'e admirably chosen 
and selected. They are chiefly copies from old pictures, or from 
Sir Joshua Eeynolds. Two were lent her by the King liimself 
at Windsor^ — a Silence, a beauiafol picture of Caracci, and a Ma- 
doima and Clnld of Guido. The others are chiefly from the 
Devonshire collection of Sir Joshua ; she has the Eishing Boys, 
the noble Angel viewing the Cross, two Samuels, a beautiful 
Child, and one other I cannot recollect. She has also copied 
Gainsborough’s sweet Shepherd’s Boy: and there are originals, 
by herself, of Captain Walsingham, and her son, and Miss Boyle. 
These are all in oils. There were also some heads in Crayons, 
and several small figures in Plaster of Paris by Miss Boyle, who 
inherits her mother’s genius and fondness for painting, and vrlio 
behaved with great modesty and politeness. They showed me 
also a work of Mrs. Delany, which they have framed. ’Tis from 
an invention of her own, a Gerani-um — composed of paper stained 
different coloms, cut out veiy delicately, and pasted upon paper, 
so as to look*in relief, and the effect is extremely pretty. This 
she did at eighly-two ! 

I would have made my exit at the same time with the rest of 
the company, but Mrs. Walsingham would not suffer me, and 
• made me stay and chat with her for I believe two hours. * She 
insisted upon my telling her the whole history of my writino' and 
publishing "Evelina,” and was curious for the most minut^par- 
ticulars. 

When this curiosity was satisfied, she gave me a long his- 
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tory of lierseK, and lier painting, vritli equal openness, and tlien 
said : 

"But do pray, now, lliss Burney, let me ask one thing more — 
how came you to mite that hook that is my first darling — 
' Cecilia V did the idea come to you hy chance ? or did you regu- 
larly sit down to write hy design 1” 

I had then to satisfy her about tliis, and she spared not for 
praises in return, hut said one thing wliich extremely astonished 
me. 

"The character,” cried she, "which I most delight inislilr. 
Briggs. I tliinlc it the most admirable and entertaining in the 
hook.” 

" I am very glad to hear it, ma’am, for he has very few friends.” • 

“Oh, I know many people think Mm too low, hut that is 
merely from choosing only to look in the upper circle. Ifow, I 
am not at all surprised to find that the Queen objects to him — a 
foreigner, and in so exalted a station, may well not tmderstand so 
vulgar a miser — hut why people in common life should object to 
what in common life is to he found, I don’t understand. Bor 
myself, while I paint, or work, I can divert myself with thinking 
of him, and, if I am quite alone, I can hurst out a-laugliing hy 
recoUecting any of Ms speeches.” 

You will easily believe I was hy no means so sorry at the 
Queen’s objection, as I was glad and surprised that her Majesty 
should ever have met with the hook. 

" But how wonderfully you have contrived,” she added, “ to 
make one love Mrs. Delville for her sweetness to Cecilia, not- 
withstanding all her pride, and always to hope tlie pride is 
commanded hy the husband.” , 

“ No, ma’am,” answered I, “ I merely meant to show how dif- 
ferently pride, hlce every other quality, operates uiron different 
minds, and that, though it is so odious when joined with mean- 
ness and incapacity, as in Mr. Delville, it destroys neither respect 
nor affection when joined -with real dignity and generosity of 
mind, as in Mrs. Delville.” 

I had much more to have said of my meaning and purpose in 
these characters ; hut she has so much established in the world 
an opinion of her own pride, that I was glad to leave the subject. 
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In the evening I "vrent to Lady Kothes’ "with my father. I 
foiuad her, as I had left her at Brighton, amiable and sociable. I 
never tell j’^ou vhen the invitations come, for I rather fancy you 
Trill not conclude T am likely to go Tvithout them. The party 
■was a good one — Mt s. Boscawen, Mrs. Walsingham, Mr. and 
Mrs. Pepys, sweet Mrs. Thrale and her daughter. Dr. Cadogan, 
jiliss Streatfield, Mr. "Wraxall, Lord Palmouth, Mr. Seward, Mrs. 
Ord, and some others I did not know ; but the evening was a most 
melancholy one, for I soon heard, from Mrs. Ord, that poor Sir 
Thomas Clarges was dead 1 How sorrj’- was I for his lady, for 
Pacchierotti, and for you ! I conld never get you a moment out 
of my head; and from the time that I heard it, I could do 
nothing but "wish myself at home. 

The next morning, Tuesday, I -wrote a little note of consolation 
and good wishes to poor Pacchierotti. My father called on the 
Miss Bulls, and found them in deep affliction. I long to hear if 
Lady Louisa Hugent can go to Lady Claiges. I believe she is 
now out of town. 

I called upon Bdssy Kirwan, and stayed -with her a couple of 
hours ; and all our talk was of poor Pacchierotti and his loss, and 
dear Susy and her health. As I had the coach, I then S]M cards 
at Mis. Chapone’s, who has sent me an invitation. I declined ; 
for so I do by at least half I receive, much as I go out ; — and at 
Mrs. HatselTs, and 3Mrs.. Paradise’s, and Lady Gideon’s. 

"When I came here I found Mrs. Wilkinson, who insists upon 
again renewing our long-dropped acquaintance. She is somewhat 
improved, I think, and much less affected. Mrs. Ord also called, 
at the desire of Secretary Ord’slady, to make a tender of acquaint- 
ance with me. ' 

I be^ to grow most heartily sick and fatigued of this con- 
tinual round of Tusiting, and these eternal new acquaintances. I 
am now arranging matters in my mind for a better plan ; and I' 
mean, henceforwmd, never to go out more than three days in the 
week ; and, as I am now situated, vrith Mrs. Thrale to seize every 
moment I do not hide from her, it will require all the manage- 
ment I can possibly make use of to limit my -visits to only half 
the week’s days. But yet, I am fixed in' resol-ving to put it in 
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practice, except upon some very singular and unforeseen occasions, 
as I really have at present no pleasure in any party, from the 
trouble and tnesomeness of being engaged to so many. 

Eor my ovm part, if I u’isbed to prescribe a cure for dissipa- 
tion, I should thinlc none more eifectual than to give it a free 
course. The many who have lived so from year to year amaze 
me now more than ever ; for now more than ever I can judge 
what dissipation has to offer. I would not lead a life of daily 
engagements, even for another month, for any pay short of the 
most serious and substantial benefit. I have been tired some 
time, though I have only now broke out; but I will restore my 
own spirit and pleasure by getting more courage in making re- 
fusals, and by giving that zest to company and diversion wliich 
can only be given by maldng them subsendent to convenience, 
and by taking them in turn with quietness and retirement. 


This is my intention, and I shall never, by inclination,^ 
alter it. '' ' 

Now, to return to Tuesday, one of my out-days. 

I went in the evening to call on Mrs. Thrale, and tore myself 
away from her to go to Bolt Comt to see Dr. Jolmson, who is 
very unweU. He received me with great kindness, and bade me 
come oftener, which I will try to contrive. He told me he heard 
of nothing but me, call upon him who would ; and, though he 
pretended to growl, he was evidently delighted for me. His 
usual set, Mi-s. 'Williams and Mrs. Desmoxilins, were with him ; 
and some queer man of a parson, who, after grinning at me some 
time, said — 

“ Pray, Mrs. Desmoulins, is the fifth volume of ‘ Cecilia’ at 
home yet 1 Dr. Johnson made me read it, ma’am.” 

“ Sir, he did it miich honour ” 

"Made you, sir?” said the Doctor; "you give an ill account 
of your own taste or understanding if you wanted any maJdng, 
to read such a book as ‘ Cecilia.’ ” 

“ Oh, sir, I don’t mean that ; for I am sure I left everything in 
the world to go on with it.” 

A shilling was now wanted for some purpose or other, and 
none of them happened to have one ; I begged that I might lend 
one. 
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“Ay, do,” said the Doctor, " I ■will honw of you ; authors are 
like privateers, always fair game for one another ” 

" Tine, sir,” said the parson, “ one author is al'ways robbing 
another.” 

“ I don’t kno-w that, sir,” cried the Doctor ; “ tliere sits an 
author who, to my Icno'wledge, has robbed nobody. I have never 
once caught her at a theft. The rogue keeps her resources to 
herself !” 

GHRisnLS.s Day. — And a merry one be it to my Susy ! I went 
to Oxendon chapel, and heard a verygood sermon, by a Mr. Lazard, 
against infidelity ; and I came home and repeated it for divem 
purposes. I was soon followed by IWiss Palmer, and, just as she 
took her leave, caine PaccHerotti, looking so ill, so tliin, so de- 
jected ! He came to thank me for my consolatory note, and he 
stayed till dinner-time. Our whole talk was of poor Sir Thomas 
and his lady. I was hapjiy, however, to keep him, and to malce 
hiTTi tallc; for he saj's that when he is at home he is in a state so 
deplorable it cannot be described. He pressed me to make use 
both of Lady Mary’s tickets and her box for the next comic 
opera; but I refused both, as I intend to go but once or 
twice more to the comic opera, and then can make use of Mrs. 
Crewe’s ticket. 

Thursday. — ^In the morning Mr. Cambridge came, and made 
a long visit. He is entextaiiiing, original, and wdl-bred ; some- 
, -what formal, but extremely civil and obliging, and, I believe, re- 
markably honourable and strict in his principles and actions. 

I •wished I could have been easy and chatty -with as I 
hear he. is so much my friend, and as I like In’m A^ery much ; but 
in trath, he listens to every syllable I utter -with so grave a 
deference, that it intimidates and silences me. When he was 
about taking leave, he said,— - 

“ Shall you go to Mrs. Ord’s to-morrow 1” 

" Tes, sir,” • 

" I thought so,” said he, smiling, " and hoped it. Where shall 
you go to-night 1” 

“ Nowhere ; I shall be at home.” 

" At home ? Are you sure 1” 
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“Yes» 

“ WLy, tlien, Mss Bumey, iny son, and I dine to-day in yom* 
Aeighbourhood, at tbe Arclibishop of York’s, and, if you please, 
vre wtU come here in the evening ” 

This was agreed to. And now I am writing up to the very 
moment j for it is just seven o’clock, and we are going to tea, as. 
these gentlemen are not expected till nine. He tallced much of 
Capitano, and said several times how happy he should he to 
know Mrs. Phillix>s. 

Our evening was really a charming one. The two Mi’. Cam- 
hridges come at about eight o’cloclc, and the good Mr, Hoole was 
here,* My fatlier came downstairs to them in high spirits and 
good humoui’, and he aiid the elder Mr. Cambridge not only 
talked enough for us all, but so well and so pleasantly that no 
person present had even a wish to speak for liimself. Mr. Cam- 
bridge has the best stock of good stories I almost ever heard ; 
and, though a little too xireoise in liis mannei*, he is always well- 
bred, and almost always entertaining. ' Our sweet father’ Icejit uj? ' ' 
the ball with him admirably, whether in anecdotes, serious di/ 
quisitions, philosophy, or fun : for all which Mr. Cambridge l/ 

both talents and inclination. , I 

fle me 


The son rises extremely in my opinion and hiring. He is 
sible, rational, and highly cultivated; very modest in al]S^, 
asserts, and attentive and jileasing in his behaviour ; and he rs>.' 
, wholly free from the coxcombical ail’s, either of impertinence, or 
neghgence and nonchalance, that almost all the young men I 
meet, except also yoimg Burke, are tainted with. Wliat chiefly 
however, pleased me in him was observing that he quite .adores 
his father. He attended to all Iris stories Avith a face that never 
told he had heard them before ; and, though he spoke but httle 
himself, he seemed as well entertained as if he had been the 
leading person in the company, — a post which, nevertheless, I 
believe he could extremely well sustain ; and, no doubt, much 
the better for being in no haste to aspire to it, I have seldom, 
altogether, had an evening Avith which I have been better 
pleased. 

* John Hoole, the translator of Tasso, Ariosto, &c. 
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And now, for once, I leave off a packet at tlie end of a day’s 
adventm-es. So bless jm, my Susy, and all j^our bearers. 

Eriday. — dined with Mrs. Tlirale and Dr. Johnson, who was 
very comic and good humoured. Susan Thrale had just had her 
hair tinned up and powdered, and has taken to the womanly robe. 
Dr. Johnson qportively gave her instructions how to increase her 
consequence, and to “ take upon her” properly. 

"Begin,” said he, “Mss Susy, with something grand — some- 
thing to smpiise mankind ! Let your first essay in life be a 
warm censine of 'Cecilia.’ You can no way make yourself more 
conspicuous. Tell the world how ill it was conceived, and how 
ill executed. TeU them how little there is in it of human 
nature, and how well yom’ knowledge of the world enables you 
to judge of the failings hi that book. Bind fault without fear ; 
and if you are at a loss for any to find, invent whatever comes 
into your mind, for j'ou may say what you please, with little fear 
of detection, since of those who praise ‘ Cecilia’ not half have 
read it, and of those who have read it, not half remember it. Go 
to work, therefore, boldly ; and particularly mark that the cha- 
racter of Albany is extremely unnatural, to your own loaowledge, 
since you never met with such a man at Mrs. Cummyn’s 
SchooL” 

This stopped his exliortation, for we laughed so violently at tliis 
' happy criticism that he could not recover the thread of his 
harangue. 

Mrs. Thrale, who was to have gone with me to Mrs. Ord’s, 
gave up her visit in order to stay with Dr. Johnson; Misc^ 
•Thrale, therefore, and I went togellier. "We found there 
Charlotte, 'who had been invited to dinner, and who looked very 
pretty and very innocent ; Mrs. Chapone, Mr, and Mrs. Pepys, 
,M. Mulso, and young M. Cambridge. There came afterwards 
Mr. Brnrows, Lady Eothes, Miss Burgojoie, Dr. Pepys, Mr. 
Seward, and a lady I knew not. 

Mrs. Ord received us with her usual good breeding. Mts; , 
Chapone was more civil than ever, and, after a little general, dis- 
course, she asked me if I had yet heard that Swift’s Mrs. Delany. 
was among my unknown friends. 
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“I have a letter,” she said, “^vlucll I must heg to show you- 
from her, for I thinlc it will he worth your running over. It is 
in answer to one I wrote, begging to linow whether she had met 
with ‘ Cecilia.* She teUs me that both she and the old Duchess 
of Portland are reading it for the third time, and that they 
4esire notliing so much as. an acquaintance witli the amiable 
wiiter.” 

There, JCss Susanna, there, daddy, the Old Wits have begun [ 
the charge ! This was very pleasant to me indeed, for if they 
have ciuiosity as well as I, we shall all have some end to answer 
in meeting. 

o t 

Satukday, Dec. 28Tir. — ^My father and I dined and ^ent the 
day at Sir Joshua Peynolds*, after many preceding disappoint- 
ments. Our dinner party consisted merely of "West,* , the! 
painter, Mr. Jackson of Exeter, and Miss Peynolds. Mi*. 'VVestl 
hadi some time ago, desired my father to invite him to our house,- 
to see that lion, your sister, sa 3 dng to him, “ you will be safe. Dr. 
Burney, in trusting to oixr meeting, for I am past forty, ^d 
married.” / 

My father, however, has had no time, and therefore l”bSaeve 
he applied to Sir Joshua, for the servant who brought our /card 
of invitation said he was to carry no otlier till ours was an- 
swered. 

The moment Miss Palmer had received me with a reproacliful 
“At last we are met,” Sir Joshua took my hand, and insisted 
upon wishing me a merry Christmas according to old forms, and 
then presenting me to Mr. West, he said, — 

“ You must let me introduce to you one of your greatest ad- 
mirers.” 

Mr. West is a very pleasing man, gentle, soft-mannered, cheer- 
ful, and serene. Mr. Jackson you may remember our formerlj’' 
seeing ; he is very handsome, and seems possessed of much of 
that ardent genius which distinguishes Mr. Young ; for his ex- 
pressions, at times, are extremely violent, while at other tunes he 
droops, and is so absent that he seems to forget not only all about 
him, but himself. 

* Eenjamin "West, afterwards President of the Eoyal Academy. 
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Tliey ■were both exceedingly civil to me, and. dear Sic Joshua 
is so pleasant, so easy, so comfortable, that I never vas so little 
oonstrained in a first meeting •with people "who I saw came to 
meet me. ^ 

After d^'TiTiBv Mr. Jackson imdertook to teach ns all how to 
write with onr left hands. Some succeeded, and some failed ; 
but both he and Iilr. West wrote notliing but my name. I tried, 
and would have written Sir Joshua, but it was illegible, and I 
tore the paper; Mi'. Jackson was very vdiement to get it from 
me. 

“ I have done the worst,” cried I, " and I don’t like disgracing 
myself.” 

“Pho!” cried he, just with .the energy aiid freedom of Mx. 
Touag, "let me see it at once; do you think 3’ou can do any 
thing with your left hand that wfll lessen the credit of what you 
have done with your right?” 

This, however, was all that was hinted to me upon that sub- 
ject by him, I had aftenvards one slight touch from Mr. West, 
but the occasion was so tempting I could not possibly wonder at 
liim. ■ Sir Joshua had two snuff-boxes in use, a gold and a tin 
one ; I examined them, and asked why he made use of such a 
vile and shabby tin one, 

"Why,” said he laugliing, “because I naturally love a little of 
the blackguard. Ay, and so do you too, little as j’ou look as if you 
did, and all the people all day long are sajung, where can you 
have seen such company as you treat us with 1” 

“Why you have seen such. Sir Jorima,” said Mr. West, taking 
up the tin snuff-box, " for this box j'ou must certainly have picked 
up at Briggs’s sale.” 

You majr believe I was eager enough now to call a new sub- 
ject ; and Sir Joriiua, though he loves a little passing speech or 
two upon this inatter, never insists upon keeping it up, but the 
minute he sees he has made me look about me or look foolish, he 
is most good-naturedlj’- ready to give it up. 

But how, my dearest Susy, can you wish any wishes about Sir 
Joshua and me ? A man who has had two shakes of the palsy I 
What misery should I suffer if I were onl\' his niece, from’ a 
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teiTor of' a fatal repetition of such a shock ! I would not run 
voluntarily into such a state of pei^etual apprehension fox the 
wealth of the East. Wealth, indeed, per se, I never too much 
valued, and my aeguaintance •with its possessors has by no means 
increased my veneration for it. 

Sir Joshua has a plan in consideration for instituting a Jubilee 
in honour of Eaphael, who, this Easter, ,wiU have been dead 300 
years. He is not yet determined what ceremonies to have iier- 
formed, but he charged me to set my little brain ” to work in 
thinking for him, and said he should insist upon my assistance. 

I had afterwards a wliispering conversation with hfrs. Eey- 
nolds, which made me laugh, from her excessive oddness and ' 
absurdity. It began about Chesington. She expressed her won- 
der how I could have passed so much time there. I assured her 
that with my o-wn wiU I should pass much more time there, as 
I know no place where I had had more, if so much, ba2}piness, 

" Well, bless me !” cried she, holding up her hands, “ and aU 
this variety comes from only one man ! Tliat’s strange indeed, 
for, by what I can make out, there’s nothing but that one Mr. 
Quip there !” 

“Mr. Crisp” said I, "is indeed the only man, but there are 
also two ladies, very dear friends of mine, who live there con- 
stantly.” 

“■V^at! and they neither of them married that Mr. — ^thair' 
same gentleman ?” 

. “ Ho, they never married anybody ; they are single, and so is 
he.” 

"Well, but if he is so mighty ^eeable,” said she, holding her 
finger up to her nose most significantly, " can you tell me how it 
comes to pass he should never have got a wife in all this time ?” 

There was no answering this but by grinning ; but I thought, 
how my dear Kitty would again have called her the old sifter. 

She afterwards told me of divers most ridiculous distresses she 
had been in with Mrs. Montagu and Mrs. Ord. 

“ I had the most unfortunate thing in the world happen to 
me,” she said, “ about Mrs. Montagu, and I always am in some 
distress or misfortune "with that lady. She did me the honour 
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invite nte to dine vith licr week, — siml 1 nin sui*o tlicro is 
noUwiy in tko world enn In* more oMia/ti to lifrs. ^tfontogn for 
Inking fmek notice of nnylnxly: — ^Init jnst when the day «itnc I 
was po nnlnoky as to Imj ill, and tkat, you know, made it quite 
improper to go and dine with Mj-s. iMonlagu, for fear of any 
disairrceablo consequences. So this vexed me very nmek, for 3 
had nolhxly to send to her that was proper to ajjpear before SIiv*. 
^Montagu : for, to own the truth, yon must Icnow I have no ser- 
vant hut a maid, ntul 1 could not think of sondin" sttch a person 
to Mrs. ^rttnlagi:. J^o I thought it best to setid a cluurman, ami 
lo tell him only to ring at the bidl, atul to wait for no aitswer ; 
3»ecan?e then the ]M»ii<T might tell ^Irs. ^fon(agu my servant 
brought tlie note, few the poiier criuld not tell hnt he might be 
my servant. Ilut my maid wa.s so siu)>id, .“be took the shilling 
I gave her for lire ch.airinan, and went lo a gtven-shop, and bid 
the woman send somebody with the note, and .“he left the shil- 
ling with her: so (ho green-woman, 1 suppose, I bought she might 
Icccp the shilling, and in.steadof sending a ehninnan she sent her 
oum errand-girl ; and she was all dirt and mgs. Ihit this i.s not 
all ; for, when the girl got to tire house, nothing would scr\’c her 
hut she would gave the note to Sfontagu, and wait for an 
ans\ver; so (hen, you know, Mrs. ^iontagu s-iw tlii.s mgged 
grven-shop girl. I was never so shocked in my life, for when she 
Irrought me hack the note I knew* at once how it all w.a, 5 . (July 
think what a mortification, to have ^Irs. ^lontagii sec such a 
irersou as that 1 She must tlrink it very odd of me indeed to 
send a greon-.shop girl to such n liouse ns hers !” 

Jfow for a disti-css equally grievous with Mrs. Ord : — 

“You must Icnow Sirs. Ord called on me the other day when 
I did not happen lO'he dressed ; so I had a very pretty .sort of a 
l)t;d-gown, like a jacket, hanging at the fir-e, and 1 had on a petti- 
coat, with a border on it of tlie same iwltem ; bnfc the bcd-gomi 
I thonghf wa.s danqi, and I was in a hurry to go down to 
:Mrs. Otxl, so T would not slay to dt 3 ’ it, but went down in another 
hed-gown, and put my cloak on. But only tlrink what Mx-s. Ord 
must tliiiik of it, for T have .since thought she must suppose I had 
no gown on at all, for you must know my cloak was so lon<T it 
oixly showed the petticoat.” ° 
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If this* makes you grin as it did me, you will he glad of another 
specimen of her sorrows : — 

“ I am always,” said she, “ out of luck ^rith Mrs. Ord, for 
another time when she came there happened to he a gi’eat slop 
on the table ; so, while the maid was going to the door, I took up 
a mg that I had been vviping my 2 )encils with, for I had been 
jDainting, and I -snped the table : but as she got upstairs before I 
had imt it away, I popped a handkerchief upon it. However, 
wliilo we were talkmg, I thought my handkerchief looked like a 
litter upon the table, and thinlcs I, Sirs. Ord will thinlc it very 
imtidy, for she is all neatness, so I whisked it into my pocket ; 
but I quite forgot the rag with the jiaint oh it. So, when she 
was gone, — ^bless me ! — there I saw it was sticking out of my 
pocket, in full sight. Only tliink what a slut Sirs. Ord must 
tlunlc me, to put a dish-cloxit in my pocket 1” 

I had several stories of the same sorb, and I fear I have lost 
all reputation with her for dignity, as I laughed immoderately 
at her disasters. 

December 29tji, — In the morning called Pacchierotti, rather 
in better spirits, but still looldng very ill. I did not dare men- • 
tion Lady Olarges, though I much wished to have gathered some 
information, in order to have sent it to you ; [but he is now so 
depressed by the loss of his friend, that he cannot, without a 
. sadness too much weU to endiu’e, talk or thinlc of him. 

MondAIy, Dec. SOtii. — ^I spent all the morning at my aunt's. 
In the evening I went, by appointment, to Mrs. Chapone, where 
I met Mr. and Mrs. Pepys, Mr. and Mrs. Mulso, and Mr. Buitows 
and his old maiden sister. We had rather a Imm-drwim, even- 
ing. I cannot bring myself to be well enough acquainted mtli 
tliis set to try at enlivening it, because I cannot help being half 
afraid of them ; otherwise, a little rattling would prodigiously 
mend matters, and, though they might stare a little, I am sm’e 
they would lilce it. 

Mrs. Chapone showed me a head of Mrs. Delany ; I admired 
it much ; there looks much benevolence and sense in it. 

“ I am glad,” said I, " to see oven thus much of her.” 

1 hope then,” said Mrs. Chapone, "you -vvill give me the plea- 
sure of introducing you to Iniow more of her.” 
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Tuesday, Dec. 31st. — ^1 -went this morning ■with my dear 
father to Sit John. Ashton. Lever’s, -where we conld not but be 
entertained. Sir Ashton * came and talked to ns a good ■while. 
He may be an admirable naturali^, but I think if in other mat- 
ters you leave the ist out, you -will not much -wrong him. He 
looks full sixty yeais old, yet he had dressed not only two young 
men, but himself, in a green jacket, a round hat, -with green 
feathers, a bxmdle of arrows tmder one arm, and a bow in the 
other, and thus, accoutred as a forester, he pranced about; while 
the younger fools, who were in the same garb, kept running to 
and fro in the garden, carefully contri-ving to shoot at some mark, 
just as any of the company appeared at any of the •windows. 
After such a specimen of his actions, you will excuse me if I 
give you none of his conversation. 

'We met with Air. HoUekens and hliss Welsh- 

As soon as I came home 1 went to Sirs. Thrale’s, where I bar- 
gained for ha-dng nobody admitted, and I stayed tfll eleven o’clock, 
spending as quietly sociable a day as I could wish; But I was 
much vexed I had not retxnned somewhat sooner when I heard 
that young Mr. Cambridge had been here, just arrived from 
Chesington. I would have given the world to have heard his 
imm ediate account of what had passed, and whether the place and 
people had answered his expectations. 

* Snowii as tlie collector oE -wliat was long exhibited to the public as the 
Leverian Aluseum, consisting of natural and artifici^ curiosities. He -vras 
the son of a Iiancasbire baronet, and so impaired his fortune by his passion 
for “collecting, ” that he was induced to dispose of his museum by lottery 
in 1785. He died in 1783. ■> J 
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that PaccHerotti did not hnow me. There -wras very little com- 
pany. The famous old dUettante; hirs. French, was in the next 
box to ours, and put her head in to ask if I was not “ Miss 
Meel” Mrs. Ord had a good mind to answer no, hCss B. 
However, when I told her of her mistake, she entered, never- 
theless, into chat, asking my opinion of the opera, and what was 
the story, and the new singer, Oamevale, &c. 

The opera is called “ Cimene,” and the stoiy is the “ Cid.” 
The music Bertoni’s. Some is very pretty, some very trite, and 
a good many passages borrowed from Sacchini. Many things, 
however, in the scheme of the opera were, to me, quite new. 
m^P! duet they begin and end together, without one solo hit for 
either singer. It is extremely pretty, and if Pioza had the 
upper , part would have been beautiful. The conclusion is a long 
historical finale, such as we have been only used to in coinic 
operas ; and just before the last chorus Pacchierotti has a solo 
air, accompanied by the mandoline, which has a mighty pretty 
effect ; but, not being expected, John Bull did not know whether 
it would he right or not to approve it, and, therefore, instead of 
applauding, the folks only looked at one another. 

The new singer, Oamevale, has a loud, violent voice, very 
harsh and xmpleasing, and as little manageable .or flexible as if 
she had sung aU her life merely hy ear, and without teaching of 
any sort. She has all the abilities to be a great singer, and she 
is worse than any little one. Pacchierotti’s first song is a sweet 
mezza bravura, or sweet, at least, he made it, with the same 
words MUlico ^ had, " Placa lo sdegno, 0 cara.” TTia second is 
“ una vera cantabile.” Oh, such singing ! — so elegant ! — so 
dignified! — so chaste! — so polished ! — 1 never hear In’m sinor 
without -wishing for you, who only feel his singing as my faHier 
and I do ; for my father seems more and more delighted -witli it 
every time he hears him. 

Pkeday, 4th Jait. — -"We had an in-vited party at home, both 
for dinner and the evening. The occasion was in honour of 
Dr. Parr, of Norwich, Mr. Twining’s friend; and who has been 
very kind about our Oharles. He had been asked to dinner, to 

* An Itafian soprano anger, one of the most celebrated of Lis Hthp 
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meet Dr. Johnson, but could not come till the evening. Mr. 
Seward and Mr. Sastres came early. Charles also came from 
Chiswick. 

Dr. Johnson came so very late, that we had all given liirn 
up ; he was, however, very ill, and only from an extreme of 
Idndness did he come at all. When I went up to him, to t^ 
how sorry I was to find him so unwell, — 

“ Ah !” he cried, taking my hand and kissing it, “ who shall 
ail anything when ‘ Cecilia ’. is so near ? Yet you do not think 
how poorly I am !” 

This was quite melancholy, and all dinner time he ' hardly 
opened his mouth hut to repeat to me, — “ Ah ! you little know 
how iU I am.” He was excessively land to me, in spite of all 
his pain, and indeed I was so sorry for him, that I could talk 
no more than him self. All our comfort was from Mr. Seward, 
who enlivened us as much as he possibly could by his puns and 
his sport. But poor Dr. Johnson was so ill, that after di n ner 
he went home. 

Yery early in the evening came Mrs. Eitzgerald, who has aE 
her life been dying to see Dr. Johnson, 'and who, I am sure, was 
extremely disappointed in missing him. Soon after came Mrs. 
Ord, who was ^ess provoked, because her curiosity has often 
been gratified. Then came young Mr. Cambridge, who had had 
the same inducement sent him. diaries also came, and Mr.' 

P the only accidental caEer-in of the party. 

My father now came up to me, foEowed by Dr. Parr, and 
said, — 

“ Fanny, Dr. Parr wishes to be introduced to you.” 

I got up, and made my reverence. 

“Dr. Parr,” said my father, “gives us hopes of seeing Mr. 
Twining this year.” 

“If Miss Burney,” cried the Doctor, “would write to him, 
success would be certain. I am sure he could resist notliing 
from her hand. TeE him he must come and see Mrs. Siddons.” 

“ Ay,” said my father, “ and hear Pacchierotti.” 

“ Whatever Miss Burney teEs him, vtE do — one Ene from 
her would do. And if she makes use even of any false pre- 
tences, as they will be for so good a purpose, I wiE absolve her.” 
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' ■ I hate, even in jest, this loose moi’ality from a clergyman.- 
I only curtseyed, and so forthj but attempted no answer ; and 
he grew tired, and went on with my father and Mr. Seward. 

Mr. Cambridge then asked me concerning tliis Ifr. Twining, 
and I gave him a little history of liis character, but not so 
animated a one as of my Daddy, lest he should order his horse, 
and set off for Colchester. His enthusiasm for anything he 
supposes admirable would never have stopped short of such an 
expedition. We then went on chatting about l^frs. Siddons, 
Mr. Garrick, Dr. Johnson, and sundries, till ]\{rs. Ord broke 
up the partj’- by taking leave. Mrs. Fitzgerald, too, went at the 
■same time. 

hir. P i at last, spied me out, and came sgvJinymg up 

to me. His eyes are smaller than ever, and he is more blind 
•than ever, arid he pokes his nose more into one’s face than ever. 
Mrs. Fitzgerald could not look at him without bursting into an 
almost hoarse laugh ; which really made me hardly able to speak 
to him : but he tallced to me with his usual prolific powers of 
entertainment. Dr. Parr, Mr. Seward, my father, and Mr. 
Sastres kept in a clump. 

» * * ■ * .jj. ■ 

Toting jMt, Cambridge need not complaiu of my lacitumity,- 
whatever his father may do. Who, indeed, of all my new 
acquaintances has so well understood me ? The rest all talk 
of “ Evelina ” and “ Cecilia,” and turn every other word into 
some compliment; while he talks of Chesington, or Captain 
Phillips, and pays me, not even by implication, any compliments 
at all. He neither looks at me with any curiosity, nor speaks 
to me with any air of expectation; two "most insufferable 
honours, which I am continually recehong. He is very pro- 
perly conscious he has at least as much to say as to hear, and 
he is above affecting a ridiculous deference to which he feels I 
have no daim. If I met 'ivith more folks who would talk to me 
upon such rational terms, — considering, like him, their own 
digmty of full as much value as my ladyship’s vanity, — ^with 
how infinitely more ease and pleasure should I mnV-ft one in 
those conversations ! 


32—2 
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Saturday. — I made visits this morning to Mss E and 

Ms. Chapone, and found only the last at home ; hut as she vras 
not only last, hut best, it accorded extremely 'well with my wishes. 
I then went on to Mrs. Thrale, with w'hom I spent the day — 
always with all my heart. 

Moitoay. — hirs. Fitzgerald called for me in the morning, to go 
to the last rehearsal of “ Cimene.” I have nothing new to say 
about it. Mr. Fitzgerald brought Pacchierotti, for a few moments^ 
into our box. He was not in spirits, but could not help singing 
sweetly. 

As we were coming out of the Opera house, just at the door 
leading to the Ha}'market,I saw the tnro Miss Bulls, Lady Mary 
Duncan, whom they had been "with, had gone on. Mss Cathe- 
rine Bull accidentally looked round, and, thinking now or never 
to put an end to the awkwardness of our acquaintance and no 
acquaintance, I ventured to instantly curtsey, though rather un- 
certain whether I w’as known. Mss Catherine returned my 
reverence with much alacrity, and most eagerly called after her 
sister , — " Sister ! sister ! here’s Miss Burney I” Miss Bull came 
back, and more curtseys followed. Mss Catherine Bull then 
began a most warm eloge of Pacchierotti. 

“ I hope;” cried she, “the new opera will be applauded! — If 
Pacchierotti is not applauded, I shMl die 1 He is so unhappy 
about it 1” 

“ It is very unfortunate,” said I, " that even those friends he 
has made, small as the number is to what I wish it, he is not 
conscious that he possesses ; for they are, in general, the most 
quiet and attentive part of the audience, and though they listen 
to him with as much pleasure as we do, they hardly thinlc of 
applauding him ; and therefore he concludes they do not hke 
him.” 

“ Yes,” cried Miss Catherine, " and one may talk one’s self out 
of breath before he wiU believe one, when one tells him how 
many people admire him.” 

Mrs. Fitzgerald then made me go with her to Cosway’s to see 
her little gul’s picture. I saw also some sweet things there, 
especially a miniature of the Duchess of Eutland, that is beauty 
itself. I passed the rest of the day chez nous. 
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Tuesday. — I was all tlie morning with Mrs. Tlirale, and then 
went witli my father to dinner at Mrs. Ord’s. We met the De- 
noyers, and Jonas Hanway, the old traveller.* He is very loqua- 
cious, extremely fond of talking of what he has seen and heard, 
and would he very entertaining were he less addicted to retail 
•anecdotes and reports from newspapci-s. !Mr. Selwyn also was 
there. 

Tudesday. — Again at home, though !Mjs. Thrale came to me 
to offer me a place in her sidc-hox, to sec Mrs. Siddons in “ Bel- 
Audera.” I could refuse that without offence, though not withoxrt 
surprise, as it was so generally a desuable tiling, that it showed 
how much I rcall}’' and sincerdy coveted a little resirite from 
dress and hustle. I had, however, seen and been half lolled by 
Ikfrs. Siddons in “ Belvidera,” or I could not have been so heroic 
in my domesticity. 

Friday. — ^Again at home, but not alone, for we had ^^sitors 
all day. Mr. Jackson,t of Exeter, came in the morning, and 
brought, as he had begged leave to do, his daughter. She 
seems sensible, but she is ratlier conceited, and fond of talking, 
and talking as if well satisfled she deserved hearers. 

Before they went came Miss Streatfield, looking pale, but very 
elegant and pretty. She was in liigh spirits, and I hope has 
some reason. She made, at least, speeches that provoked such 
surmises. Wlien the Jacksons went, — 

“That,” said I, “is the celebrated Jackson of Exeter; I dare 
■ say you would like him if you Imew liim.” 

“ I dare say I should,” cried she, simpering, " for he has the 
two requisites for me, — ^he is tall and thin.” 


* Jonas Hanw.ay. Colebrated first as a traveller, .and afteiwards as a 
.^ilantliropiBt ; the cstahlislunent oE the Marine Society and the M.ngd.-ilen 
Hospital -was chiefly due to his exertions. He -w.as a msm of eccentric 
habits, and greatly injured his fortune by liis active benevolence The 
government of tbe day, (under Lord Bute) in consequence of solicitations 
on Ills behalf from the principal merchants of London, appointed him a 
Commissioner of the Navy, (which post he enjoyed for twenty jTars, and 
tte salary of it to the end of liis life.) He was bom in 1712, .and died ih 

1/ou. 


t yilliani Jackson, chiefly known as a musical composer : hut be 
co^siiierable aud varied) attainments, both .as a writer an( 
•artist. He .was bom at Exeter in 1730 and died in 1804. 


lOS- 
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To be sure, this did not at all call for raillery ! Dr. Vyse 
has always been distinguished by those two dpithcts. I said, 
however, nothing, as my mother was present; but she would 
not let my looks pass umioticed. 

“ Oh !” cried she, “ how wicked you look 1 — ^No need of seeing 
Mrs. Siddons, for expression ! — However, you Icnow how much 
that is my taste, — tall and thin! — but you don’t know how 
djjropos it is just now !” 

She was here interrupted by the entrance of young IMr, Cam- 
bridge, who then came into the room. 

He had a good deal of taUc with Miss Streatfield about her 
darling Bishop of Chester, at whose house he has often met 
her. She taUced of him with her usual warmth of passionate 
admiration, and he praised him very much also, and said, — 

" I Icnow no house where conversation is so wcU imderstood 
as the Bishop of Chester’s, — except tins, — ^where, from the little i 
I have seen — and much more I hope to sec — I think it is\ 
more pleasantly and desirably managed than anysvhere.” 

Beiday. — ^Mr. Jackson and his daughters came to tea in the 
evening, and Miss Mathias, as a visitor of Charlotte’s. Mr. 
Jackson, unfortunately, was in one of Ins gloomy humours] 
'vand would not taUc with my mother ; as to me, I never hardU'^i 
■v^ien the party is so small, can talk with any comfort or spmit, 
I gave the -evening wholly, therefore, . to Miss Jackson, who 
could give me back nothing in payment, but that I had merely 
done what was fitting to do. 

I made a visit to poor Dr. Johnson, to inquh’e after liis health. 
I found him better, yet extremely far from well. ' One thing, 
however, gave me infinite satisfaction. He was so good as to 
ask me after Charles, and said, " I shall be glad to see him ; 
pray teU him to call upon me.” I thanlced liim’very much, and 
said how proud he would be of such a permission. 

" I should be glad,” said he, still more Icindly, “ to see him,, 
if he were not your brother ; but .were he a dog, a cat, a rat, a 
frog, and belonged to you, I must needs be glad to see hmr 1” 

Mr. Seward has sent me a proof plate, upon silver paper, of 
an extremely fine impression of this dear Doctor, a mezzotinto. 
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Tjy Doiiglity, from Sir Joslma’s picture, and a veij’' pretty note to 
beg my accex»taace of it. I am mucli obliged to bim, and very 
glad to have it. 

■Satukday, Jan. Util — I -went earl 5 ’-to my dear Mrs. Tlirale’s 
to spend the ■whole day vdth her, •which I did most comfortably, 
and nobody ■^^■as let in. In the evening, as I had hlrs. Cren’e’s 
ticket, I ■went with her and hliss Tlirale into the pit at the 
Opera. It was Medonte. Pacchierotti was charmingly in voice, 
and we sat near the orchestra, and I heard him to all possible 
advantage. 

In our way we passed through the coffee-room. There we 

were recognised by Mr. J He was very cml, and soon 

after we had taken our places, 3\frs. Thrale being between her 
daughter and me, he took the outward seat nest to mine, where 
he sat during the whole opera. He is affected and dainty, but 
he linows music very ■u'eU, and is passionately an admirer of 
Pacchierotti, which made me very glad of having him in my 
neighbomhood. A gentleman, too, of liis acquaintance, who 
sat between us, was quite a vehement admirer of the sweet 
Pac’s., yet I observed that neither of them gave him any 
applause, — so indolent people are even in their pleasures. 

Mr. J — — , though he talked to me vei’j'^ much, never did it 
wlule the Pac. was singing, or wliile anjiiliing else was going 
forward that was worth attention. , 

“Have you read,” he said, “ the new book that has had such 
a run in Prance, ‘Xes Liaisons Dasigdreiises ?' ” 

“ No,” answered I, not much pleased at the name, “ I have not 
even heard of it.” 

“ Indeed ! — ^it has made so much noise in Prance I am quite 
surprised at that. It is not, indeed, a work that recommends 
very strict moraliiy : but you, we all know, may look into any 
work ■without being hurt by it.” 

I.fdt hurt then, however, and very gravely answered, — 

"I cannot give myself that praise, as I never look into any 
books that could hurt me.” 

He bowed, and smiled, and said, that was " very right,” and 
added, — - 
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“ This hook was A^Titten by an ofllccr ; and lie says, there arc 
no characters nor situations in it that lie has not liirnself seen.” 

“ That, then,” cried I, " ■will with me always be a reason to as 
little desire seeing the officer as his book.” 

He looked a little simple at this, but pretended to approve it • 
very much. • However, I fancy it will save him the trouble of 
inquii'ing into my readings any more. I was really provoked 
%vitli him, however, and though ho was most obsequiously civil 
to me, I only spoke to him in answer, after this little dialogue. 

Wlien the opera was over, lie took leave of us to go into some 
better place, I fanc}^ for seeing a new dance, which was to 
foUo-w. But I was very much smqirised, when, wliilo I was 
spealcing to Mrs. Thrale, a voice said, “ How do you do. Miss 

Bmney ?” and turning about, I saw Mr. J ’s place had been 

taken by IVljr. George Cambridge. You ma)'^ easily believe I was 
not Sony at the change. I like liim, indeed, extremely. Ho is 
both elegant and sensible, and ahnost all the other follcs I meet 
deserve, at best, but one of those epithets. 

"Wlien- the dance was over, he joined some other ladies, and 
we met •with my father, and Harry Cotton, and proceeded to the 
coffee-room. It was, hoivever, so crowded, we could not make 
way to the door. 

Among the fine follcs was Lady Archer, whom I had never 
before seen so near: and, notwithstanding all her most uii- 
natiu’al calce of ■white and red, her features were so perfect and 
so lovely, I could not help saying, — 

“ What pity so much beauty shoidd be thrown away !” 

“ Beauty repeated H. Cotton, ‘‘if any there be, I must own 
it lies too deep for me to see it.” 

I went to-day to Lady H’s., who has been here. She looks 
extremely iU, and is veiy iU ; and Miss 0. looked extremely 
ugly, and is very ugly ; and the otlier Misses looked extremely 
affected and conceited, and are affected and conceited : so looks 
and facts were weU suited. 

I then called on Mrs. Fitzgerald, and had a hearty and robust 
halloo ivith her, comically in contrast mth the languor I liad 
jx^st left, and then came home, where I stayed with my mother 
the rest of the day. 
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Monday, Jan. 13th. — ^This proved, and nnescpectedly, a very 
agreeable day to me. I went with, niy father to dine at Mrs. 
Walsingbam’s, where I only went so soon again because he 
wished it, but where I passed my time extremely weU. The 
party -was small, — Dr. "Warton, Mr. T. Warton, hlr. Pepys, Mr. 
Montagu, Jkfr. "Walker the lecturer,* and my dear Sir Joshua 
Beynolds, with my father, were all the men ; and Mrs. Mon- 
tagu was the only other female besides myself. 

Dr. Warton made me a ihost obsequious bow ; I had been in- 
troduced to him, by Sir Joshua, at Mrs. Ghohhondeley’s. He is 
what Dr. Johnson calls a rapturist, and I saw plainly he meant 
to pour forth much civility into my ears, by his looks, and 
watching for opportunities to speak to me: I so much, however, 
dread such attacks, that every time I met his eye, I turned an- 
other way, with so frigid a countenance, that he gave up his de- 
sign. He is a very commrmicative, gay, and pleasant converser, 
and enlivened the whole day by Ins readiness upon all subjects. 

Mr. Tom Warton, the poetry historiographer, looks unformed 
in his manners, and awkward in his gestures. He joined not 
one word in the general talk, and,' but for my father, who was 
his neighbour at dinner, and entered into a conver- 

sation with him, he would never have opened his mouth after 
the removal of the second course. 

Mr. Montagu is Mrs. Montagu’s nephew, and adopted son. 
He is young, and well enough looking, has an uncommon 
memory for all he has read, is extremely civil in his b^aviour, 
and seems extremely weU-formed in his mind, both uith respect 
to literature, and to principle. He affects, however, tailing 
Prench rather too much, and has a something finical in his 
manners, that, with me, much lessens their power of pleasing. 

kir. Walker, though modest in science, is vulgar in conver- 
sation. The rest I have nothing new to say about. 

* Adana. "Walker was long Imown throngLont Englsmd as a lecturer on 
astronomy, and as the inventor of the Eidouranion. In early life^ he 
showed an extraordinary capacity for mechanics, but -was of very eccentric 
habits, having, -when quite a youth, built himself a hut in a thicket near 
his father’s house, that he might pursue his studies uninterruptedly. He 
first commenced lecturing on astronomy in London in 1778. 
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I was placed at dinner between »Sir Joslraa and Mr. Montaga. 
I bad a great deal of exceeding comfortable and ea^ ebat with 
Sir Josbiia, as I always have, wliicb makes his very sight en- 
liven me in all these places. I had intended not speaking at all 
with Montagu, as I thought him so fine ; but he was so 
very civil, and so iJOipetually addressed me, that before dinner 
•was over we seemed quite well acquainted. 

When we left the gentlemen, Mrs. Montagu and hli-s. Wal- 
singham began a conversation upon Lady Charlotte Linch’s late 
excursion to Spain, and then tallced upon foreign places and 
foreign people with much spirit and enteitainment. When the 
gentlemen joined us, the same subject continued, and was ex- 
tremely well treated. Mrs. Montagu was particularly cheerful, 
and said many very good tilings. Lrdeed, nothing was 'said that 
deserved not attention. 

Once, however, I was a littled startled : the conversation, by 
degrees, fell upon books, and everybody agreed that Sir Eoger 
de Coverley was, perhaps, the first character ever drawn, for 
perfection of delineation. 

“ But I cannot help suspecting,” said Dr. Warton, “ it is taken 
from the life, as there are cerluin traits in it too excdlent to 
have been merely invented : particularly that singularity, that 
wherever he visited he always talked to the ser^unts the whole 
way he went upstairs.” 

Mr. Montagu here arose, arid walking rormd to the back of 
my chair, said, in a whisper, — 

“ Miss Burney, pray how is this ? must a character, to be ex- 
cellent, be dravTi from the life ? I beg you would teU me ?” 

Malicious enough, this ! 

" Oh,” answered I, as easily as I could, " unless we knew what 
characters are, and what are not, drawn from the life, ’tis im- 
possible to decide.” 

Tuesday. — I spent at Mrs. Thrale’s aU the afternoon, but had 
two engagements for the evening ; one with Mrs. Ord, who had 
written me the finest of panegyrics from Soame Jenyns, who 
had charged her to contrive a meeting for him, and she begged 
to see me on Satm’day. I had no heart for such an’ encounter. 
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and sent an excuse. She then inasted upon seeing me, and,, 
when I went, dedaied I should 'fix my own day, and showed me 
Mt . Jenyns’ notes upon the subject, all expressing his violent 
impatience for the interview. I was obliged to agree for Friday ; 
but indeed with no good ■will, for I am not at all equal to such 
fn -pTinl engagements. If I had met him accidentally I should 
have been much pleased; but arranging a meeting, professedly 
to hear his compliments, nothing in the world but an inabDitj’' 
of resisting Mrs. Ord’s importunity should have made me con- 
sent to. 

Mrs. Carter was with her. I could not, however, stay, though 
so quiet a trio would much better have suited me. 

We had a note to-day from Hetty, who is just returned from 
Famham, -with a request from the Bishop of 'Winchester and 
Mis. 'Heath, that they -might eeme here to tea the next day. Mrs. 
tHorth has long made advances to me of acquaintance ; however,. 
Hetty wrote me word from Famham, that she said she saw I 
sliirked her, but she was determined to conquer me, if human 
powers could do it. 

My dear father was delighted, and readily agreed to their 
coming. He would have had nobody invited to meet them ; but 
my mother, of her o-wn accord, and -without telling him, sent to 
in-vdte Mr. Geoige Cambridge, whose civilily to her has won her 
heart, and most especially his bringing her the print of !Mrs. 
Siddons. 

They came very early, the Bishop, Mrs. North, Mr. Burney, 
and Hetty, who had dined -with them. hirs. North apologised, 
■with an easy gaietj’-, to my mother, for the hbetfcy she had taken, 
and then bid Hetty introduce her to Charlotte and me. She 
spoke to me at once -with a fireedom and facetiousness which she 
meant to inspire me -with the same, and make me shake off the 
shyness she had heard belonged to me -with strangers; but her 
flightiness, like that of Mrs. Cholmondeley, which it a good deal 
resembled, only served to make me feel foolish, and -wish her to 
address somebody else. The Bishop -was quiet and gentle, and 
. talked only with my father. 

I was sitting by myself upon the sofa, when Hetty, crossing 
over to me, said — ■ 
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"Mrs. North declares she sees you "are going into a lethargy, 
and she has sent me to ronse yoii.” 

Mrs. North then followed herself, and began a vehement 
charge to me not to he formal She reproached me, witlx great 
good humour, for so long shiricuig her acquaintance ; said she 
was sure I had conceived an aversion to her, but gave me her 
word I should lilce the Bishop of all things. Then calling liim 
up to us, she said — 

“ Did not I tell j'ou as we came along that I knew she would 
like you vastly, and me not at all ?” 

"I beg yoxu' pardon,” ciied I, “but perhaps I may be less 
afraid of the Bishop from expecting less of his notice.” 

“ There now — ^that’s abominable ! She’s afraid of me, and not 
of you.” 

“ Because I,” ciied the Bishop, “am afraid of her, that’s all” 

My mother now summoned them to look at Mrs. Siddons’- 
print, and I was glad of the opportunity to remove, as this 
rattling requires more intimacy and congeniality to make it to 
me pleasant. 

hlrs. North, being satisfied with the print, again placed me 
next her on the sofa. She showed us all a very beautiful 
bouquet, half natural and half aitificial, and then, taking it out 
of her bosom, she insisted upon fastening it in mine ; and when 
I would have declined it, cried out, — 

“ Come, you little toad, don’t be absurd. Let me fix it for you 
at once.” 

And afterxvards, when I did not instantly understand some 
queer speech she made, and which might be taken many ways, 
she exclaimed — 

“ Come, now, don’t be dull !” 

"When they were talcing leave, Monday was fixed upon for all 
of us but my mother, who was allowed to excuse herself, to dine 
at the Bishop’s. I was engaged in the evening to an assembly 
at Mrs. Thrale’s. 

Titdesday. — This morning we had a visit from the elder Mi’. 
Cambridge. I cannot, however, be at all easy udth the father, 
though I admire him more and more, and think all that is foimal 
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ia Hm -wears off upon acquaintance, and all that is pleasant grows 
more and more conspicuous. But he behaves to me -with a kind 
of deference that kills me ; he listens to what I say, as you 
would listen to Dr. Johnson, and leans forward -with an air of 
respect that, from a man such as him, half petrifies me ; for what 
upon earth could I find to say that would answer high-raised 
expectations from Mr. Cambridge ? I feel -with him as I did 
■with hfr. Burke — an adrairation that makes me delighted to hear 
him ; hut that makes me, at the same time, dread to hear m3’^self. 
If they took less notice of me, I should do better. 

He told us he had had great pleasure in seeing again his old 
acquaintance hUr. Crisp, — ■ 

“But for Mrs. Phillips,” he cried, “I am in love with her — . 

■ I want to marry her — never was so much charmed in so short 
a time before.” 

I believe I did look a little more at my ease when he said this. 
His praise of my Susy is worth ha-ving ; and he spoke it -with a 
warmth and pleasure that made me almost long to embrace him. 
I think that would have put an end to this distance I complain 
of pretty completely. 

Ekidat. — How for this grand interview -With Soame Jenyns. 
I went -with my dear father, who was quite enchanted at the 
affair. Hear soul, how he feeds upon all that brings fame to 
Cecilia! Ins eagerness upon this subject, and his pleasure in it, 
are truly enthusiastic, and, I think, rather increase by fulness 
than grow satiated. 

"We were late ; there was a good deal of company, not in 
groups, nor yet in a circle, but seated square round the room, iu 
order following, — Miss EUerker, Mrs. Soame Jenyns, Mrs. Thrale, 
her daughter, Mrs. Buffer, Mr. Cambridge, sen.; Mr. Soame Jen- 
yns, Mr. Selwyn, Mr. Cambridge, jun.. Miss Burgoyne, a lady or 
two I knew not, and three or four men. 

Mrs. Ord almost ran to the door to receive us, and every crea- 
ture of this company, contrary to all present custom in large 
meetings, stood up. 

“Why have you been so late?” cried Mrs. Ord; “we have 
been waiting for you this hour. I was afraid there was some 
mistake.” 
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“My father could not come sooner.” 

“ But why would you not let me send my coach for 3mu? llr. 
Soame Jenyns has heen .dying with impatience ; some of ns 
thought you would not come ; others thought it only coqnetiy ; 
but come, let us repair the time as we can, and mti’oduce you to 
one another without further delay.” 

You may believe how happy I felt at tliis “ some thoughti” 
and " others,” which instantly betrayed that everj'body was ap- 
prised they were to see this famous rencounter ; and lest I should 
mark it less, everybody still stood up. 

Mi’. Jenyns now, with all the speed in his power, hastened up 
to me, and began a long harangue of wliidi I Icnow hardly a 
word, upon the pleasure and favour, and honour, and what not, 
of meeting me, and upon the delight, and information, j ind 
amusement of reading “ Cecilia.” 

I made all possible reverences, and tried to get to a seat, put 
Mrs. Ord, when I turned from him, took my hand, and leading 
me to the top of the room, presented me to Mrs. J enyns. Kevrjj, 
•ences were repeated here, in sEence, however, so they did vei^ 
well. I then hoped to escape to Mrs. Thrale, who held out her 
hand to me, pointing to a chair by ber own, and saying, — 

"Must I too, make interest to be introduced to Miss Burney?”' 
This, however, was not allowed ; Mrs. Ord again took my hand, 
and parading me to the sofa, said — 

" Come, Miss Burney, and let me place you hy Mrs. Buller.” 

I was glad, by this time, to be placed anywhere, for not till 
then did the company seat themselves. 

Mr. Cambridge, sen., then came up to speak to me, but had 
hardly asked how I did, before Mrs. Ord brought Mr. Jenyns to 
me again, and made him my right-hand neighbour, saying — 

“ There ! now I have put you fairly together, I have done witii 
you.” 

Mrs. Buller is tall and elegant in her person ; she is a famous 
Greek scholar, a celebrated traveller upon the Continent, to see 
customs and manners ; and a woman every way singular, for her 
knowledge and enterprising way of life. 

Mr. Soame Jenyns, then, thus called upon — could he do less ? 
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^begjoi aTi eulogy uativellcd, I tlunlc, for extravagance of praise. 

All cation was open to me; no human being ever began that 
book, and had power to put it down; pathos, humour, interest, 
moral— 0 Heavens ! I heard, however, but the leading woi-ds; 
though everybody else, the whole room being silent> doubtless 
heard how they hrmg together. Had I been carried to a theatre, 
to hear an oration upon my own performances, I could hardly 
have felt more confounded. 

I bowed my head during the fii-st two or three sentences, by 
waj*" of marking that I thought them over ; but over they were 
not the more. \ then turned away, but I only met Afrs. BuUer, 
who took up the paneg)T:ic where Air. Jen 5 Tis stopped for 
breath. 

In. short-, the things that were said, with the attention of the 
whole companj*, would have drawn blushes into the cheeks of 
Agujari or Garrick. I was almost upon the point of numing 
away, I changed so often from hot to cold that I really felt 
myself in a fever anU an ague. I never even attempted to speak 
to them, and I looked 'uith all the frigidity I possibly could, in 
hopes they would tire of bestowing sucb honoius on a subject so 
■ungrateful. 

One moment I had hopes that Air. G. Cambridge, in CSlmstian 
charity, was coming to offer some interruption ; for, when these 
speeches were in their height, he came and sate down on a chair 
immediately opposite AEss Thrale, and equally near, in profile, to 
me; but he merely said, " I hope Dr. Biumey has not wanted his 
pamphlet 1” Even Airs. Thrale would not come near me, and 
told me afterwards it had been such a settled thing, before my 
arrival, that I was to belong to AJx. Soame Jenyns, that she did 
not dare. 

At length, however, the people, finding there was no chance 
of amusement fiom me, and naturally condnding Air. Jenyns 
could say little more, began to entertain themselves in a more 
general way; and then Afr. Cambridge, sen., entered into an ar- 
gument with Airs. Buller upon foreign customs opposed to Eng- 
lish, and upon the difficulty of getting good conversation, from 
the eternal intervention, of politics or dissipation. 
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Mrs. BuUer was clever and spirited, but bold and decisive ; 
Mr. Cambridge was entertaining and well bred, and had aU the 
ri^it, I thought, on his side. I had more relief, however, than 
pleastu’e in the conversation; for my joy in being no longer the 
object of the company was such as not to leave me quite at 
liberty for attending to what was said. 

The moment they were gone, “ Well, Miss Burney,” said Mrs. 
Ord, " have you and Mr. Jenyns had a great deal of conversation 
together 1" 

“ 0 yes, a great deal on my part !” 

“Why, you don’t look quite recovered from it yet — did not 
you like it 1” 

“ 0 yes, it was perfectly agreeable to me !” 

“ Did he oppress you ?” cried Mr. Cambridge, and then began 
a very warm praise of liim for his talents, vut, and understand- 
ing, his knowledge, writings, and humour. 

I should have been very ready to have joined with him, had I 
not feared he meant an implied reproach to me, for not being 
more gratefol for the praise of a man such as he described. I 
am sorry he was present if that is the case ; but the truth is, the 
evening was not merely disagreeable but painful to me. It 
became now, however, qmte the contrary; Mr, Cambridge took 
the lead, and told some stories, that for hmnour and comicality 
I think unequalled. 

When we all broke up upon Mrs, and Miss Thrale’s going, Mr.. 
George Cambridge very good-naturedly said to me — 

“How sorry I have been for you to-night !" 

“ Oh, I shall take care how I come here again,” answered I ,- 
“ I have often tied Mrs. Ord up to promise I should find her 
alone, and I don’t much think I shall be in haste to come again 
without making the same agreement.” 

Mrs. Ord herself, then coming up to me, regretted that Mrs- 
Boscawen had been at the house ; but, though she came on pm*- 
pose, could not stay my arrival, I was so late ! I wished to have 
remonstrated against her making this silly interview thus public,, 
and inviting witnesses ; but I saw she meant me so much kind- 
ness, tliat I had not courage to tell her how veiy utterly she had 
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failed. I shall not, therefore, complain or scold, hnt only try to 
guard against any more such scenes in future. 

Even my father himself, fond as he is of this ado about 
Cecilia,” was sorry for me to-night, and said I looked quite ill 
one time. 

Saturday.— I felt so fagged with the preceding day’s fuss, that 
I really wanted quieting and refitting. Mr. Geoi^e Cambridge, 
in the morning, brought home my father’s pamphlet, and asked 
me how I did after Ikfr. Soame Jenyns. 

“ Oh, pretty well, now r cried I; “but I must own I most 
heartily wished myself at plain, quiet, sober Chesington the 
whole of the evening,” 

. " Well !” said he, “ you concealed your uneasiness extremely 
well, for my father never saw it. I saw it, and was very mxich 
concerned at it ; but when I mentioned something of it to him 
this morning, he was quite astonished.” 

“I doubt not,” said I; "he only thought I received a great 
deal of honour.” 

“ No, no, it was not that; but he has no idea of those sort of 
things. I am sorry, however, you saw Soame J enyns to such dis- 
advantage, for he is worth your knowing. His conversation is 
not flowing nor regular, but nobody has more wit in occasional 
sallies,” 

"Well, all my comfort was from Sir. Cambridge; when he 
began that argument with Sirs. BuUer I was in heaven !” 

“ Sly father hates argument, too,” said he ; “ it was a mere 
accident that he would enter into one. Eor my, own part, I was 
quite sorry not to hear Soame Jenyns talk more,” 

“ Were you 1” quoth I, shaking my head a little piteously. 

“Not to you— I don’t mean to you,” cried he, laughing; “but 
I assure you you would find him extremely entertaining'. How- 
ever, was not Sirs. Ord herself, though she is a sweet woman, a 
Httle to blame? Nothing could be so natiuul as that Soame 
Jenyns, haying himself so much humour; should have been 
charmed "with Cecilia,’ and should ■wish to know you ; but if 
there had not been so many people, or if there had been as many 
VOL. L oo 
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and they had been set to conversing with one another, it might 
all have done very wcU ” 

While he was here Pacchierotti called — very grave, hut veiy 
sweet. Mr, G-. C. asked if he spoke English. 

" Oh, very well !” cried I ; "pray try him ; he is very amiable, 
and I fancy you will like liim.” 

Pacchierotti began with complaining of the variable weather. 

“ I cannot,” he said, “ be well such an inconsistent day.” 

We laughed at the word "inconsistent,” and hlr. Cambridge 
said — 

" It is curious to see what new modes all languages may take 
in the hands of foreigners. The natives dare not try such experi- 
ments; and, therefore, we all talk j)retty much alilce; but a 
foreigner is obliged to hazard new expressions, and very often he 
shows us a force and power in om* words, by an unusual adap- 
tation of them, that we were not ourselves aware they would 
admit.” 

. And then, to draw Pacchierotti out, he began a dispute, of th© 
different merits of Italy and England; defending liis own coimtry 
merely to make him abuse it; while Pacchierotti most' eagerly 
took up the gauntlet on the part of Italy. 

“ Tliis is a climate,” said Pacchierotti, "never in the same case 
for half an hour at a time ; it shall be fair, and wet, and dry, and 
humid forty times in a morning in the least. I am tired to be 
so played with, sir, by yom climate.” 

“We have one thing, however, Mr. Pacchierotti,” he answered, 
" which I hope you allow makes some amends, and that is our 
verdure ; in Italy you cannot boast that.” 

" But it seem to me, sii’, to be of no utility so much ever-gieen ; 
is rather too much for my humble opinion.” 

“And then your insects, Mr. Pacchierotti; those alone are a 
most dreadful drawback upon the comfort of your fine climate.” 

" To Mr. Cambridge,” cried I, meaning his father, "lam sure 
they would ; for his aversion to insects is quite comical.” 

He wanted me to explain myself, but I dare not tell a story 
after Mr. Cambridge, especially to liis son. 

“ I must own,” said Pacchierotti, " Italy is rather disagreeable 
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for tlie insects ; "but is not "better, sir, than an atmosphere so bad 
as they cannot live in it 1” 

“"Why, as I can’t defend onr atmosphere, I must shift my 
ground, andtallc to you of our fires, which draw together society.” 

" Oh, indeed, good sir, yoiu’ societies are not very imdgorating ! 
Twenty people of your gentlemen and ladies to sit about a fire, 
and not to pronounce one word, is very dull !” 

“WTe laughed heartily at this retort courteous, and hlr. G-. 
C. was so much pleased with it, that he kept up a sportive 
conversation with him the whole time he stayed, much to my 
satisfaction ; as most of the people the jioor Pac. meets with here 
affect a superiority to conversing with him, though he has more 
intelligence, ay, and cultivation too, than half of them. 

The entrance of young Mr. Hoole, and afterwards of Mrs. 
Meeke, interrupted them, and Pacchierotti took leave. I then 
made his eloge to lilr. G. C., who said — • 

" I was very glad to meet witli him ; I had heard he applied 
very much to our languE^e, and there is a softness in his maimer, 
and at the same time a spirit in his opinions, extremely engaging, 
as well as entertaining.” 

Stjuday, Jan. 19.— And now for Mrs. Delany. I spent one 
hour with hlrs. Thrale, and then called for Mrs. Chapone, and we 
proceeded together to St. James’s Place. 

Mrs. Delany was alone in her drawing-room, wliich is entirdy 
hung round with pictures of her own painting, and ornaments of 
her own designing. She came to the door to receive us. She is 
still tail, though some of her height may be lost : not much, how- 
ever, for she is remarkably upright. She has no remains of 
beauty in feature, but in countenance I never but once saw more, 
and that was in my sweet maternal grandmother. Benevolence, 
softness, piety, and gentleness axe all resident in her face ; and 
the resemblance with which she struck me to my dear grand- 
mother, in her first appearance, grew so much stronger from aU 
that came from her mind, which seems to contain notliing but 
purity and native humihty, that I almost longed to embrace her ; 
and I am sure if I had, the recollection of that saint-lilce woman 

33—2 
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Voiild have been so strong that I should never have refrained 
from crying over her. 

Mrs. Chapone presented me to her, and taldng my hand, she 
said, — 

“ You must pardon me if I give you an old-fashioned recep- 
tion, for I know nothing new." 

And she saluted me. I did not, as vdth !Mrs. Walsingham, 
retreat from her. 

“ Can you forgive, Mias Bmney,” she continued, “ this great 
liberty I have taken with 3'ou, of asking for your company to 
dinner ? I wished so impatiently to see one from whom I have 
received such extraordinary pleasine, that, ns I could not be 
alone this morning, I could not bear to put it ofi* to another day ; 
and, if you had been so good to come in the evening, I might, 
perhaps, have had company ; and I hear so ill that I cannot, as 
I wish to do, attend to more than one at a time ; for age makes 
me stupid even more than I am by nature ; and how grieved and 
mortified I must have been to know I had Miss Burney in the 
room, and not to hear her !” j 

She then mentioned her regret that we could not stay and 
spend the evening with her, which had been told her in our card 
of accepting her iavitation, as we were both engaged, which, for 
my part, I heartily regretted. 

“I am particularly sorry,” she added, "on account of tlie 
Duchess Dowager of Portland, who is so good as to come to me in 
an evening, as she knows I am too infirm to wait upon her Grace 
myself : and she wished so much to see Miss Bm’ney. But she 
said she would come as early as possible, and you won’t, I hope, 
want to go very soon ?” 

My time, I answered, was Mrs. Chapone’s, and Mrs. Chapone 
said she could not stay later than half-past seven. 

“ Fie, fie !” cried Mrs. Delany, smiling ; “ why Miss LaroUes 
would not for the world go before eight. However, the Duchess 
wiU be here by seven, I dare say, for she said nothing should de- 
tain her.” 

Mrs. Chapone then made me look at the paintings, which I 
greatly admired ; particularly a copy of Saccharissa, from Van- 
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dyke. There ^Yas also a poiiraifc of Madame do Sdvignd, \Yhicli 
struck mo very much; a\id, while 1 was noUchig the gaiety of 
its countcnauce/Mrs. Delauy, with an arch look, said, — 

“ Yes, it is very citjouCcj as Cajita-hi' Arc^hy would say/ 

And afterwards of some other, but I have forgot w’hat, she 
said, — 

"I don’t Icnow' how it is, Mrs. Chaponc, but 1 can never look 
at that pictm’c .without tliiiikmg of poor Bdficld. You must 
forgive us, !Miss Burney ; it is not right to talk of these people ; 
hut -we don’t know' how to speak at all novr without, they are 
so always in oiu minds !” 

Soon after we went to dinner, which was plain, neat, well 
cooked, and elegantly served. Wlicn it was over, I began to 
speak ; and now, my ChesLngton auditors, look to yourselves ! 

. “Will you give me leave, ma’ain, to ask if you remember any- 
body of the name of Crisp ?” 

" Crisp ?’ cried she ; “ what I hirs. Ann Crisi) 1” 

"Yes, ma’am.” 

“ 0 surely ! extremely well ! a charming, an excellent w'oman 
she was ; w’e ■svere very good friends once ; I visited her at Bur- 
ford, and her sister Mi's. Cast.” 

Then came my turn, and I talked of the brother ; but I won’t 
write what I said. 

jMrs.Delany said she knew’ him but very little; and by no means 
so much as she should have Bleed. I reminded her of a letter 
he wrote her fiom abroad, which she immediately recollected ; 
and I told her that the account I had heard from Mm and from 
Mrs. Cast, of her former friendship for hlrs. Ann Crisp, hixd first 
given me a desire to be acquainted with her, 

“lam sure, then,” said she, “ I am very much obBged to them ' 
both; but how' Mr. Crisp can so long have remembered so insig- 
nificant a body I don’t know'. I beg, however, when you -write to 
him, you will give my compBments and thanlcs to him, and also 
to Mrs. Cast, for being so good as to think of me,” 

Mrs. Chapone then asked me a hundred questions about Mr . 
Crisp, and said, — 

“ Pray, is be a Doctor I/ystev ?” 
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“ I don’t know Dr. Lyster, ma’am,” cried I, very simply, for 
the hook was so wholly out of my head at the time, that T really 
thought she meant some living character. They both laughed 
very much, and assured me they should soon teach me to remem- 
ber names better, if I lived with them. 

This Chesingtonian taUc lasted till we went upstairs, and then 
she showed me the new art which she has invented. It is stain- 
ing paper of all possible colours, and then cutting it out, so findy 
and delicately, that when it is pasted on paper or veUum, it has 
aU the appearance of being pencilled, except that, by being 
raised, it has still a richer and more natural look. The effect is 
extremely beautiful. She invented it at seventy-five ! She told 
me she did four fiowers the first year ; sixteen the second ; and 
the third, 160 ; and after that many more. They are all from 
nature, and consist of the most curious flowers, plants and weeds, 
that are to be foimd. She has been supplied with patterns from 
all the great gardens, and all the great florists in the kingdom. 
Her plan was to finish 1000 ; but, alas ! her eyes now fail her, 
though she has only twenty undone of her task. 

She, has marked the places whence they all came, on the back, 
and where she did them, and the year ; and she has put her 
cypher, M.D., at the comer of each, in different coloured letters 
for every different year — such as red, blue, green, &c. 

" But,” said she, “ the last year, as I found my eyes grew very 
dim, and threatened to fail before my work was completed, I put 
my initials in white, for I seemed to myself already working in 
my winding sheet.” 

I could almost have cried at the mingled resignation and 
spirit with which she made this melancholy speech. 

klrs. Chapone asked her whether any cold had lately attacked 
her eyes ? 

" Ho,” said she, smiling, “ nothing but my reigning malady, old 
age ! ’Tis, however, what we all wish to obtain ; and, indeed, a 
very comfortable state I have found it. * I have a little niece 
coming to me soon, who will see for me.” 

At about seven o’clock, the Duchess Dowager of Portland 
came. She is not near so old as Mrs. Delany, nor, to me, is her 
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face by aay means so pleasing ; but yet there is sweetness, and 
dignity, and intelligence in it. lilrs. Delany received^ her with 
the respectful ceremony as if it was her first visit, though 
she regularly goes to her every evening. ■ But what she at first 
took as an honour and condescension, she has so much true 
humility of mind, that no use can make her see in any other 
light. She immediately presented me to her. Her Grace curt- 
seyed and smiled with the most flattering air of pleasure, and 
said die was particularly happy in meeting with me., 

- We then took our places, and htrs. Delany said — 

“ Miss • Burney, ma’am, is acquainted with Mi*. Crisp, whom’ 
yom* Grace knew so well ; and she tells me he and his sister 
have been so good as to remember me, and to mention me to 
her.” ' 

The Duchess instantly asked me a thousand questions about 
hinri — ^where he lived, how he had his health, and whether his 
fondness for the polite arts still continued. She said he was one 
of the most ingenious and agreeable men she had ever Icnown, 
and regretted his having sequestered himself so much jhom the 
society of his former friends. 

This conversation lasted a long while, for it was one upon 
which J could myself be voluble. I spared not for boasting of 
my dear daddy’s kindness to me ; and you can hardly imagine the 
pleasure, ease, and happiness, it was to me, to talk of him to so 
elegant a judge, who so well knew I said nothing that was 
not true. She told me, also, tlie story of the poor Birmingham 
boy, and of the sketches which Mr. Ciisp, she said, had been so 
good as to ^ve her. 

In the course of this conversaUon I found her very charming, 
high-bred, courteous, sensible, and spirited ; not merely free 
from pride, hut free from affability — ^its most mortifying deputy. 

After this she asked me if I had seen Mrs. Siddons, and what I 
thought of her. I answered that I admired hear very much. 

^ " If Miss Blimey approves her,” said the Duchess, " no approba- 
tion, I am sure, can do her so milch credit ; ; for no one can so per- 
fectly judge of characters or of human natme.” 

" Ah, ma’am,” cried hIrS. Ddany, arclily, “ and does yoiir Grace 
remember protesting yon would uRver read * Cecilia V ” 
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“ Yes,” said she, laughing ; “ I declared that five volumes could 
never he attacked; but since I began I have read it three 
times.” 

“ O terrible !” cried I, “ to make them out fifteen !” 

" The reason,” continued she, "I held out so long against read- 
ing them, was remembering the cry there was in favour of ‘ Cla- 
rissa’ and ‘Sir Charles .Grandison* when they came out; and 
those I never could read. I was teased into trying both of them ; 
but I was disgusted with their tediousness, and could not read 
eleven letters with aU the effort I could make : so much about 
my sisters and my brothers, and all my uncles and my aunts !” 

" But if your Grace had gone on with ‘ Clarissa,’ said hirs. 
Chapone, "the latter part must certainly have affected you and 
charmed you.” 

“ 0, 1 hate anything so dismal ! Everybody that did read it 
had melancholy faces for a week. ‘ Cecilia’ is as pathetic as I 
can bear, and more sometimes ; yet, in the midst of the sorrow, 
there is a spirit in the writing, a fire in the whole composition, 
that keep off that hea^'y depression given by Eichardson. Cry, 
to be’ sure, we did. O, Mrs. Delany, shall you ever forget how 
we cried? But, then, we had so much laughter to us 

amends, we were never left to sink under our concern.” 

I am really ashamed to write on. 

“For my part,” said Mrs. Chapone, " when I fimt read it, I did 
,not cry at aU; I was in an agitation that half killed me, that 
shook aU my nerves, and made me unable to sleep at nights from 
the suspense I was in ; but I could not cry for excess of eager- 
ness,” 

" I only wish,” said the Duchess, “ Miss Burney could have 
been in some corner, amusing herself with hsteuing to us, when 
Lord Weymouth, and the Bishop of Exeter, and ]\3r. Lightfoot, 
and Mrs. Delany, and I, were aE discussing the point of the 
name. So earnest we were, she must have been diverted with 
us. Nothing, the nearest our own hearts and interests, could 
have been debated more warmlyl Hie Bishop was quite as eager 
as any of us ; but what cooled us a little, at last, was Mr. Light- 
foot’s thi nk i n g we were seriously going to quarrel ; and wlule 
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ATts . Ddany and I were disputing aliout Mrs. Delville, lie very 
gravely said, " "Wliy, ladies, tliis is only a matter of imagination ; 
it is not a fact ; don’t be so. earnest.” 

« All, ma’am,” said Mrs. Delany, “liow hard your Grace was 
upon Mrs. Delvillc; so elegant, so sensible, so judicious, so 
charming a woman.” 

"0, I hate her!” cried the Duchess, “resisting that sweet 
Cecilia ; coaidng her, too, all the time, with such hypocritical 
flattery.’^ 

“I shall never forget,” said Airs. Delany, “your Grace’s ear- 
nestness when we came to that part where Mrs. Delville bursts a 
blood-vessel. Down dropped the book, and just with the same 
eneigy as if your Grace had heard some real and important news, 
you called out, ‘ I’m glad of it with all my heart !’ ” 

"What disputes, too,” said. 2^Irs. Chapone, “ there are about 
Briggs. I was in a room some time ago where somebody said 
there could be no such character ; and a poor little mean cily 
man, who was there, started up and said, * But there is though, 
for I’se one myself!” 

“ The Harrels ! — 0, then, the Harrels !” cried Mrs. Ddany. 

" If you speak of the Harrels, and of the morality of the book,” 
cried the Duchess, with a solemn sort of voice, “ we shall, indeed, 
never ^ve Aliss Burney her due — so striking, so pure, so genuine, 
so instructive.” 

"Tes,” cried Mrs, Chapone, “let us complain how we will of 
the torture she has given our nerves, we must all join in saying 
she has bettered us by every line.” 

“No book,” said Mrs. Delany, " ever was so useful as this, .be- 
cause none other tliat is so good was ever so much read.” . 

I think I need now write no more. I could, indeed, hear no 
more; for this last so serious praise, from characters so respect- 
able, so moral, and so aged, quite affected me; and though I had 
wished a thousand times during the discourse to run out of the 
room, when they gave me finally this solemn sanction to the 
meaning and intention of my writing, I found it not without diffi- 
culty that I could keep the tears out of my eyes; and when I 
told what had passed to our sweet father, his quite ran over. 
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Of all the scenes of this sort in which I have been engaged, 
this has been the least painfnl to me, from my high respect for 
the personages, from their own elegance, in looldng only at one 
another while they talked, and from having no witnesses to 
either to watch me or to be wearied themselves : yet I still say 
only least painfnl; for pleasant nothing can make a conversation 
entirdy addressed to one who has no means in the world of 
taking any share in it 

This meeting had so long been in agitation, and so much 
desired by myself, that I have not q)ared for being circum- 
stantial. 

The Duchess had the good sense and judgment to feel she 
had drawn up her panegyric to a climax, and therefore here she 
stopped ; so, however, did not we, for our coach was ready. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 


An Assembly at Mrs. Thrale’s— Owen Cambridge and Dr. Johnson— Ifr. 
Bowles — ^His Enthusiasm about Johnson — An Evening Party — Pacdhie- 
Totti. and Bertoni— Mr. Twining— A Character — Dt. Johnson’s careleffi- 
ness of his Writings— Baretti’s Dialogues — ^Mrs. Byron— Correspondence 
— Mieg Burney to Mr. Crisp — ^Dr. Burney to jVIr. Crisp — Illness and 
Death of Mr. Crisp — ^Dr. Burney to Miss Burney — Sorrow and Con- 
dolence— Diary resumed — ^Illness of Dr. Johnson — Affecting Anecdote 
I of him— A Party at Mrs. Vesey’s— Mrs. Garrick, Miss More, Horace 
Walpole— Miss Buniey’s Introduction to Horace Walpole — ^Another 
Party at Mrs. Vesey's — Walpole, Burke, Sir Joshua Eeynolds— The 
Abb4 Berquin — JJAmi des Enfans — A Day with Mrs. Delany — A Party 
at Dr. Burney’s — Strange, the celebrated Engraver — Dr. Garthriiore — 
Hoole, the tranriator of “Tasso” — ^A Party at the Bishop of Win- 
chester’s — A Day at Twickenham — Owen Cambridge — Thoughts on 
Dying— A Pleasant Tete-h-Tete- 7 -Anecdotes— Gibbon, the. Historian — 

. Bfis Ducking in the Thames — ^Dinner at Lady Mary Duncan’s — Mrs. 
Lock, of Norbuiy Park — ^A Musical Idol — Mrs. Delany — ^Letter from 
Dr. Johnson to Miss Burney — A Yisit to Dr. Johnson — The Bas Bleus 
— Mrs. Thrale — A Little Mystery — ^A Party at Mrs. Vesey’s — Chit-chat 
— Owen Cambridge — Mrs. Walsingham— Lady Spencer — Sir William 
Hamilton — ^Lord Lyttelton and Dr. Johnson — Johnson in -a Passion — 
Singular Scene — Johnson and Mrs. Montagu — ^Anecdotes of Horace Wal- 
pole— Party at the Pepys’s— Parly at Mrs. Chapone’s— Anecdote of Burke. 


.Titctrsdat, Eeb. 23ri). — ^How sorry . I have beenj my sweetest 
Susy, not to have Lad a moment for writing till to-day. 

In our jommey to town I was not very gay; thougL I Lad 
turned fiom my 'Lest-loved Susy witLout one cLaste embrace to 
keep myself Lardy. Rut tbe minute I. Lad got into-tLe coacL, I 
fdt provoked tLat I Lad done it, and I wisLed I Lad bid all 
tilings defiance for tiie pleasure wLicL I Lad denied mysel£ 

Mr. Cambridge talked a great deal, and as well, and with as 
jnucL spirit, as any man cotdd wLo Lad so mucL toil upon Lis 
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hands. IMiss Cambridge, indeed, talked also ; bnt I found it out 
of my power to support my own part with any chance of divid- 
ing the labour. 

He began talking of Dr. Johnson, and asking after liis present 
health. 

" He is veiy much recovered,” I answered, “ and out of town, 
at Mr. Langton’s. And there I hope he will entertain him with 
enough of Greek.” 

"Yes,” said Mr. Cambridge, “and make his son .repeat the 
Hebrew alphabet to him,” 

“He means,” said I, "to go, when he returns, to Mr, Bowles, 
in Wiltshire, I told him I had heard that Mr. Bowles was'vety 
much delighted with the expectation of seeing liim, and he an- 
swered me, — ^"He is so delighted, that it is shocking ! — ^it'is really 
shocking to see how high are his expectations.” I asked liim 
why ; and lie said , — ** Why, if any man is expected to talce a 
leap of twenty yards, and does actually take one of ten, eveij'^- 
body will be dissappointed, though ten yards may be more than 
any other man ever leaped !” 

London, Aitod 2nd, — have much, very much to write to you 
already, my sweet Susy, though we parted so lately; but no- 
thing that I am more interested in than in what I want to ’hear 
of my beloved daddy. You w'ill indulge me, I am sure, and 
therefore I will resume my journal, — ^in which there is a gap 
that will make my accounts, for some time at least, fully in- 
teUigiblc onl}’’ to yoiuself ; but when and what you read to your 
coterie you must stop and explicate as w'eH as you can. If I 
help to furnish you ivith matter of conversation, my little 
obscurities will be as useful and amusing as my copiousness. 
Tell them so. 

The next day Mr. Cambridge and his son called. After some 
general conversation, Mr. C. said — 

“I am perfectly satisfied •tvith the reason you gave me that 
night at Mrs. Thrale’s for iVlbany’s rising madness. I have been 
reading that pait all over again, and I find nothing can be better 
done. I like it more and more. But I was startled at the eba- 
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Tacter at first ; Imt G«oTgc Im got an accmmt of exactly snclv 
n man. George shall tcU it yo\r.” 

"The man” s{^d Mr. G. G., "is au old half-pay officer. 
His name, I think, is De la rort; he almost lives in St James’s 
Park, where he wanders np and down, looking ahont him 
for any objects he thinks in distress. He then gives them all 
the money he can spare, and he hegs for them of his friends. He 
•once borrowed a sum of money of Langlon from "whom I had 

this account ; and, some time after, he paid him half, and said, ‘ T 
return you all I spent upon myself, — ^Ihc rest you ■will be paid 
in another iilacef Ho composes pmyers for poor and sick 
people; he wears a Very shabby coat, that he may spend no 
more npon liimself than is absolutely necessary ; and, in his 
hencvolcnce and singularity, there is an undoubted mixture of 
insanity. Mrs. Laugton, when she talked of him to me, said, * tlic 
xescmhlauce to tlic character of Albany was so very strong, that 
she thought it must certainly he meant for him,’ and desired me 
to ask Aliss Burney if she did not know him. 1 ventured, how- 
-ever, to immecliatdy answer, I was sure she did not, merely from 
that circumstance, as I was certain she would not have put liim 
in her book if she had known lum.” 

“X am very much obliged to you,” cried T, " for g^^^ng her 
that answer,” 

Mr. Cambridge continued : — 

“ That which makes the wonderfirl merit of your book — if you’ll 
■excuse my just mentioning it— is that you see witb stich exact 
discrimination all classes of characters, and let the individuals 
pass unnoticed.” 

Some time after we talked about Dr.‘ Johnson, for Jfr. 6. 
0. is one of his warmest admirers. He has requested me 
to get him a list of his miscellaneous works, as he -wishes to 
collect them; and I have promised I -will as soon as I have a 
fair opportunit 5 \ 

"Though, indeed,” I added, “it will he veiy difficult, as I dare 
say he hardly knows himself what he has written; for he has 
made numerous prefaces, dedications, odd chapters, and I know 
not what, for other authors, that he has never owned, and proh- 
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aWj' never will own, BnL I was pure, when 1 roa'l ii, that the 
preface to *3iarctti*s Dialogues’ WJU5 his; uiul that T made him 
confess" * 

" ‘ Bavetti's Dialogues V — ^^\n»at arc they al»out ?" 

“ A thimble, and a spoon, and a knife, and u fork ! They arc 
the most absurd, and yet the most laughable things you ever 
saw. I would advise you to get them. 'J’licy were \vrilten for 
Miss Thralo, ami all the dialogues are hctweeti her and him. 
except, now and then, a shovel and a poker, or a goose and a 
chair, liappen to step in." 

We talked, jMv. Cambridge and I, next, upon tlic clfeet of 
maimer, in a beginning acquaintance; and what power some 
people had, by that alone, of immediate captivation. 

"Wliat a chann,” cried he, ‘‘i.s that in yonr si-slcr, Mm. 
Phillips ! — ^whnt a peculiar felicity .she has in her nuumor ! She 
cannot even move — she cannot gel np, nor sit down but there is 
something iu her manner that is sure to give plca.surc.” 

At tliis I flow into a great passion ! 

Ai’iiUi Ctii. — ^ lily dear Jlrs, TJimlc spent all the morning iu 
my room with me ; and 'Mr. Twining dined and stayed all the 
day with us. In the evening, you laiow, I liad an engagement. 
My father sent me first, as he delcnnincd to slay till the 3a.st 
moment with Mr. Tn'ining. 

Mr. and Mi'S Pepys received me vciy civilly, and would have 
carried me to a scat near the fire : but I was glad, as I always 
am where I go alone, to catch at the lirel chair in ray way, and 
take possession of it, merely to sink from notice. They disputed 
the matter with mo some time, but I fastened upon a chair, and 
they then gave it over. 

Not long after this, my dear Mrs. Thralc, ndtli whom I had 
not had one word, said she must go to take leave of Mrs. Byi’on, 
and would then come back, and cany me to Argyll Street, where 
I had jiromiscd to speird an hovir or two, as it was her last even- 
ing, for early on Monday morning she was to set out for Bath. 
This circumstance gave a melancholy cast to the whole evening, 
and nothing but tlie recollection of how naiTOwly I had escaped 
losing her for a longer time, and at a greater distance, could 
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have made me "bear it witli sufficient composure for observation. 
As. it Vas, however, I took it cheerfully enough, from the con- 
.trast of the greater evil. 

Mt: Pepys began an eloge of Mrs. Thrale ; but my heart was 
too full of more serious. affection to give vent to it, just then, in 
praise : and soon after my father came. Mrs. Thrale still was 
the topic. And soon after that a note was brought me. It was 
firom Thrale, to beg I would join her at Mrs. Byron’s, as she 
could not return to take' a formal leave. Her note was a very 
affecting one. It was meant for the rest of the company, as well' 
as myself; but I felt that either to read or hear it would overset 
me, and I had no inclination for a tragedy scene before witnesses. 
I therefore only begged my father’s leave to go to her. 


Miss BvA'ney to Mr, Crisp. 

April 12> 1783. 

My dearest— deakest Daddy, 

^ * 

I am more grieved at the long and most disappointing 
continuation of your illness than I know how to tell you ; and 
though my last accormt, I thank Heaven, is better, I find you 
still suffer so much, that my congratulations in my letter to 
Susan, upon what I thought yoxu’ recovery, must have appeared 
quite crazy, if you did not know me as w^ as you do, and were 
not sure what affiiction the discovery of my •migf.ghe would 
bring to myself. 

I tliink I never yet so much wished to be at Chesington, as at 
this time, that I m^ht see how you go on, and not be kept in 
such painful suspense from post to post. 

. Why did you tell me of the Delanys, Portlands, Cambridges, 
&c., as .if any of them came into competition with yoursdf? 
When you are better, I shall Send you a most fierce and sharp 
remonstr^ce upon this subject. At present I must be content 
with saying, I will undoubtedly accept your most ViTifl invi- 
tation as soon as I possibly can Meantime, if my letters will 
^ve you any amusement, I will write oftener than ever, and 
supply you with all the prog I get myself. 
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SiisaR, wlio is my rcaclor, must 1 )g youv WTitcr, and let me 
Imow if such tittle-tattle as I can collect serves to divert some 
of those many moments of languor and Aveariness that creep 
hetween pain and ease, and that call more for mental food than 
for hodily medicine. Yoiu' love to your Fannikin, I well know, 
makes all trash interesting to you that seems to concern her ; 
and I have no gi’catcr pleasure, when absent, than in letting 
yon and my dear Susan be actpiainted with niy proceedings. I 
don’t mean by this to exclude the rcst of the dear Clicsingtou 
set — far from it — but a sister and a daddy must come first. 

God bless and restore you, my most dear daddy 1 You know 
not how Idndly I take your thinking of me, and iiujuiring about 
mo, in an illness that might so well make you forget us all : 
but Susan assures me your heart is as afTectionatc as ever to 
your over and ever faithful and loving child, 

F. 11. 


Dr. Dumey to Mr. .Cri^. 

Saturday Night, 12tli April, 1783. 

(Written on tho same dveot -witli the foregoing.) 

My DEAR 'iniEND, 

Though the incessant huny I have for some time been in 
has exceeded that of former year’s, wliich I then thought impossible 
to be exceeded, yet I have hardly ever had your suflerings and 
situation a moment out of my mind ; and the first question I 
have constantly asked at my coming jaded liome of a night, has 
been, — AVbat news from Chesington ?” I do hope most fer- 
vently that you will still weather tliis temble attack, and that 
in a very few moirths I shall see you alive and happy in my 
favourite retreat, which has been always rendered so superior to 
all others by your pi’esonce. 

Sirsy was desired to ask you if I had any kind of book that 
was likely to afford you any amusement, and it is with extreme 
pleasure that her answer is in favour of " Mdmoires do Petiur- 
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que.” I not only send that mtli the greatest pleasure, 
hut a cart-load of the choicest and best books in my collection, 
if you vdll but furnish a list. 

Adieu, my ever dear and honoured friend ! may your recovery 
be not only sure, but speedy ! is the most hearty •msh of him to 
•whom your loss would be ^e most painful and severe amputa- 
■tion whiph misfortune could perform upon my affections'. 

My wife, as well as all around me, have been greatly alarmed 
for you, and entreat me to send their warmest and most affec- 
tionate wishes for your speedy recovery. 

C. B. 

[The illness of Mr. Crisp now became so alarming that Miss 
Burney hastened to Chesington, where she had been only a few 
days when her valued ftiend breathed his last. The annexed 
letter from Dr. Bm-ney was in answer to her account of Mr. 
Crisp’s increasing sufferings ; that which follows it was intended 
to condole with her on his death, and at tlie same time to rouse 
her fortitude to’ bear the afBliction with which she was over- 
whelmed.] 


From Br. Bv/mey to Miss F. Bwmoy. 

Ah 1 my dear Fanny, your last letter has broke all our hearts ! 
your former accoxmts kept off despair ; but this brings it back in 
all its horrors. I wish, if it were possible, that you would let 
him know how much I loved him, and how heavily I shall feel 
Ms loss when all this hurry subtides, and lets me have time to 
brood over my sorrows. I have always thought that, in many 
particulars, Ms equal was not to be found. His wit, leamin" 
taste, penetration, and, when well, Ms con-suviality, pleasantly* 
and kindness of heart to me and mine, will ever be thought 
of with the most profound and desponding regret. 

^ I know not Avhat to say that -will not add to your own afflic- 
tion and all around you. IVhat in the way of comfort can be 
said at present 1 or at least be bdieved and received ? I can 
only vdsh you all possessed of fortitude sufficient to bear what 
now appears inevitable, and almost immediate. ’Tis terrible 

“TmT T * 
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■when no good can he done, to he in the -way of such scenes, and 
3’-et ■we console ourselves "with the belief of its being right. 

0. B. 


From Dr. Bv/rnoy to Miss F. Bv/tmey. 

I am much more afflicted than suiprised at the violence and 
duration of your sorro'w for the terrible scenes and events at 
Chesington, and not only pity you, but participate in aU your 
feelings. Not an hour in the day has passed, as you ■will some 
tune or other find, since the fatal catastrophe, in which I have 
not felt a pang for the irreparable loss I have sustained. How- 
ever, as something is due to the living, there is, perhaps, a. 
boundary at which it is right to endeavour to stop in lamenting 
the dead. It is very hard, as I have foimd it all my life, to ex- 
ceed these bounds in oiu‘ duty or attention, without its being at 
the expense of others. I have lost in my time persons so dear 
to me, as to throw me into the utmost affliction and despondency 
which can be suffered without insanity ; but I had claims on my 
life, my reason, and acti^vity, which drew me from the pit of 
despair, and forced mo, though with great difficulty, to rouse and 
exert every nerve and faculty in answering them. It has been 
very well said of mental wounds, that they must digest, like 
those of the body, before they can be healed. Necessity can 
alone, perhaps, in some cases, bring on this digestion ; but ■we 
should not prevent it by caustics or corrosion ; let the wound be 
open a due time, but not treated with ■violence. To quit aU 
metaphor, we must, alas ! try to diminish our sorrow for one 
calarait}', to enable us to support another ; as a national peace 
is but time to refit, a mental is no more. So far, however, am I 
from blaming jmur indulgence of son’ow on the present occasion, 
that I both love and honour you for it ; and therefore shall add 
no more on that melauchol}'' subject. 

C.B. 

[When the last mournful duties had been performed at Ches- 
ington, Miss Burney rctimied to her father's house in St. Martin’s 
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Street ; but some time elapsed ere she recovered composure suf- 

fioieut to resume her journal. ^ ■ 

The next entry relates to an alarming paralytic seizure of Dr. 

Johnson.] 


Journal Resmned. 

Tsdksday, June 19th. — We heard to-day that Dr. Johnson-, 
had been taken ill, in a way. that gave a dreadful shock to him- 
sdf, and a most anxious alarm to his Mends. Mr. Seward 
brought the news here, and my father and I instantly went to 
his house. He had earnestly desired me, when we lived so much 
together at Streatham, to see him frequently if he should be ill. 
He saw my father, but he had medical people with him, and 
could not admit mo upstairs, but he sent me down a most kind 
message, that he thanked me for calling, and when he was better 
should hope to see me often. I had the satisfaction to hear from 
^ Mrs. Williams that the physicians had pronoimced him to be in 
no danger, and expected a speedy recoveiy. 

The stroke was confined to Hs ton^e. Mrs. Williams told 
, me a most strikiag and touching circumstance that attended the 
attack. It was at about four o’clock in the morning : he found 
himseK with a paralytic affection ; he rose, and composed in hm 
own mind a Latin prayer to the Almighty, “ that whatever were 
the sufferings for which he must prepare himself, it would please 
Him, through the grace and mediation of our blessed Saviour, to- 
spare his intellects, and let them all fall upon his body.” When 
he had composed this, internally, he endeavoured to speak it 
aloud, but found his voice was gone. 

I went to Mrs. Yesey’s in the evening, for I had promised to 
meet at her house Mrs. Garrick, who came to town that day from 
Hampton. I found her and Miss More, and Lady Claremont, and 
Horace Walpole, Mr. Pepys, Miss Hamilton, and Miss Garrick; 
no one else. 

hits. Garrick was very kind to me, and invited me much to 
Hampton. Mrs. Yesey wovdd make me sit by Horace Walpole ; 
he was very entertaiomg. I never heard him talk much before; 

34—2 
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but I "was seized ■with a panic iipon finding he had an inclination 
to tnlV -with me, and as soon as I could I changed my place. He 
■was too well-hred to force himself upon me, and finding I shied, 
he left me alone. I ■was very sociable, ho'wever, ■with Mrs. 
Garrick. 

Lady ^Claremont, Mr. Pepys, and I, outstayed the rest near an 
hour. Mrs. Yesey would not permit me to go ; but when the 
others were gone she exclaimed, — 

“ Mr. Walpole is sadly vexed that Miss Burney won’t talk with 
him!” 

"If she had anytliing to say,” cried I, “she would be very 
proud that he would give her hearing.” 

"Why, dear ma’am,” said Mr. Pepys, good-naturedly, " who 
can talk, so called upon 1 I, who am one of the greatest chat- 
terers in the world, if set upon in that manner, why, I could not 
say a word.” 

“What, then,” cried she, alarmed, "is it, do you tliink, my 
fault that Miss Burney does not talk ?” 

Emdat, June 20th, — I went in the morning to Dr. Johnson, 
and heard a good accotmt of him . Dr. Kose, Dr. Dunbar, and 
Sam Bose, the Doctor’s son, dined with us. We expected the 
rest of our party early j though the absence of Dr. Johnson, 
whom they were all merited to meet, took off the spirit of the 
evening. 

Wednesday, July 1st. — I was again at Mrs. Yesey’s, where 
again I met Mr. Walpole, Mr. Pepys, Miss Elliott, Mr. Burke, 
his wife and son. Sir Joshua Eeynolds, and some others. 

Mr, Burke was extremely land to me, but not at all in spirits. 
He is tormented by the political state of affairs ; and loses, I 
really believe, all the comfort of his life, at the very time he is 
risen to the station his ambition has long pointed out to bini. 

I had the satisfaction to hear from Sir Joshua that Dr. John- 
son had dined with him at the Club. I look upon him, there- 
fore, now, as quite recovered. I called the next morning to con- 
gratulate him, and found him vety gay and very good-humoured, 

Saturday, July 5th. — My father and I went to dinner at 
Winchester House, Chelsea. Mrs. North was rather cold at fimt. 
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aBdrepioaclied me ivitTi my long aljsence, Isut soon made up, and 
almost forced from me a promise to go to I’amliam, as the omy 
condition of her forgiveness. She is clever, bright, pleasmg, 
eccentric, and amusingly vrhimsical; and she is also heautiM : 
hnt her manner has something in. it alarming, that seems always 
npon the qwi vive. 

SuNDA-Y, July em-— We have now a new man who is always 
at our house, M. Berquin, a [French author* who came here a 
week or two since to present to “ MUe. Berni,” his work, which 
•is called, L’ijmi des Enfans. We had a droll intendew enough, 
hut I cannot give the time for writing it : hut he desired my 
mother to deliver me the hooks, with a thousand fine speeches, 
and never once suspected J was the hUle., though I was in the 
room all the time. I have since made some acquaintance with 
hirn j hut his rapture when I talk to him is too great to he excited 
often, therefore I am chary of my words. 0 you would laugh to 
see how enckante he thinks fit to appear. Bis hook, however, is 
extremely pretty, and admirahly adapted to its purpose, — ^that of 
instructing not only in Erench, and in reading, — but in morals, 
aU the cliildren who meet this their true ami. 

July 7xh. — spent the whole day with sweet Mrs. Delany, 
whom I love most tenderly. I always long to ask for her bless- • 
ing. ‘We had no company but Mrs. Sandford, an old lady who 
was formerly her elevc, and who seems well worthy that honour. 
In the evening, came in Mr. Walpole, gay, though caustic ; polite, 
though sneering ; and entertainingly epigrammaticaL I like anrl 
adinire, hut I could not love, nor trust In'm. , 

I have always foi^ot to mention to you a Poem, hy young 
Hoole, called "Aurelia, or the Gontest.”-f- He sent it me, and I 
soon found the reason. His “ Aurelia” runs through the hack- 
neyed round of foUy and dissipation, and then appears suddenly 
to her, in a vision, 

" Tlie guardian power, whose secret sway 
, The wiser females of the world obey.” 

This guardian power teUs her what he has done forliis favour- 
ites, — ^that he gave to Dudley’s wife 


I Berquin, Imm at Bordeaux, 1T49, and, died at Baris, 179 1 

t By the Eev. Samuel Hoole, son of John Hoole, the translator of Tasso. 
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“ A noliler fortitude tlinn heroes reach, ^ 

And \nrtue greater than the sages teach. 

Then, skipping suddenly to modern times, that he instructed 

“ Strcatficld, the Icarn’d, the gay, in blooming years,” 

to assist the poor, to attend the sick, and watch over her d3dng 
old tutor. Dr. Collier. Then, that he dii’ected 

“ Carter’s piercing eyes 
To roll inquisitive tlunugh starry sides.” 

Tliat he 

“ To Chapono Uv’ important task assigned 
To smooth the temper mid improve the mind.” 

That he told More 

“ To guide unthinking youth,” &c. 

And tlien he sa3’s — 

'* I stood, a favouring muse, at Burney’s side, 

To lash unfeeling Wealth .and stubborn Pndc, 

Soft Affectation, insolently vain, 

And rvild Extravagance, with all her sweeping tram ; 

Led her that modem Hydra to engage. 

And paint a Harrel to a maddening age ; 

Then bade the moralist, admired and praised. 

My from the loud applause her talent raised.” 

And then the coterie concludes with Mrs, Montagu. What 
tliink you of this our guardian genius ? 

Saturday, July 12tii. — My fatlier and Charlotte and I went 
again to spend the day at Winchester House. We met Dr. and 
Mrs. Warren, and two of their sons, and kir. Sayre, an agreeable 
y^oung man. 

In the evening my father, Hetty, Charlotte, and I, went to Le 
Tessier’s. To-night he charmed me more than ever by " Le Hoi 
h. la Chasse.” His talents are truly wonderful, and I have never, 
but from Garrick and Pacchierotti, received equal pleasure in 
public, 

July 15th. — ^To-day my father, my mother, and I, went by 
appomtment to dine and spend the day at Twickenham with the 
Cambridges. Soon after our arrival Mr. C. asked if we would 
like to walk, to which we most readily agreed. 
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We had not strolled far before we ^Ye^e followed by lifr. 
George. liTo sooner did liis father perceive liim, than, hastily 
coming up to my side, he began a separate conversation "with 
me ; and leaving his son the charge of all the rest, he made me 
walk off with him Horn them all. It was really a droE 
manoeuvre, but he seemed to enjoy it highly, and though he said 
not a word of his design, I am sm-e it reminded me of his own 
old trick to. his son, when listening to a dull story, in saying to 
the relator—" TeE the rest of that to George.” And if George 
was in as good-humom: with his party as his father was with Ins 
iete-drtite, why, aE were weE pleased. As soon as we had fdrly 
got away from them, Ifr. Cambridge, with the Icindest smiles of 
satisfaction, said— “I give you my word I never was more 
pleased at anything in my life .than I am now at having you 
here to-day.” 

I told him that I had felt so glad at seeing him again, after so 
long an absence, that I had reaEy haE a mind to have made up 
to him mysdf, and shook hands. 

■ “You cannot imagine,” said he, "how you flatter me; and 
there is nothing, I do assure you, of which I am prouder, than 
seeing you have got the better of your fear of me, and feeling 
that I am not afraid of you.” 

" Of me, sir 1 — ^but how should you be 1” 

"Nay, I give you my word, if I was not conscious of the 
greatest purity of mind, I should more fear you than anybody in 
the world.” 

"Which had the greatest compliment, Susy — he or me ? 

" You know everything, everybody,” he continued, “ so won- 
derfrdlyweEl” 

Afterwards, when we were speaking of illness and of dying, he 
assured me that, however pleasant his life was just now, he should 
feel nothing in ^ving it up ; for he could not teE what misery 
he might be saved by death, nor what sin. And when this led 
me on to say I had never an illness iu my life, without thinldng, 
“probably I had better die now,” he joined in it with such 
Christian reasoning as almost sruprised as much as it edified me. 

We then, I know not how, feE into discussing the characters 
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of forward and flippant women; and I told him it was my 
fortune to be, in general, a very great favourite with them, 
though I felt so little gratitude for that honour, that the smallest 
discernment would show them it was all thrown away. 

' , " Why,- it is very- difficult,” said he, “for a woman to get rid of 
those forward ;charactfers 'without making themker enemies. But 
with a man it is .different; 'N’ow I haye a very peculiar happi- 
ness which ! will -tell- you. ; I- never' took vejy/mufeh to a very 
amiable woman but ■!• found she-took also to me, and-I have the 
good fortune to be'.in' the-.perfect confidence of some -of the first 
women,- in this kingdom;, but^ then;-; there are a-, great many 
womfen that ' I- dislike,' and, thiiikivety impertinent and foolish, 
and,- do you know, they aU dislike me 'tool — ^they- absolutely 
cannot bear me.! .-Ifow, I don’t know, of those ‘two tlnngs, which 
is the greatest happiness.” 

How characteristic itliis ! — ^^db you not hearkim" saying it ? 

We -now renewed our conversation' upon various of our 
acquaintances, particularly Mr..'Popys, '3\![r. Langton, and klrs- 
Montagu. We' stayed, in'.tliis field,- sitting and sauntering, near 
an hour; We ilhen wfenf to a-stile, just by -the river' side, where 
the prospect ,is very beautiful, and there we again seated our- 
selves. Hothing could be more pleasant, .-though the .'wind was 
so high I was almost bloum; into the -water! 

He .now traced to me great part of his life and conduct in for- 
mer times, ;and told me -a thousand excellent anecdofcsof liimself 
and his associates. He summed them all up in a way'.that gave 
me equal esteem and regard for him, in saying he found society 
the only thing for Lasting happiness ; that, if he had not met a 
wmmau he coiild permanently love, he must, with every other 
advantage, have been miserable ; but that such was his good for- 
tune, that “to and at this moment,” he said, “there is no sight so 
pleasing to me as seeing Mrs. Cambridge enter a room; and that 
after having been mamed to her for forty years. And the next 
most pleasing sight to me is an amiable woman.” 

He then assured me that almost aU the felicity of liis life both 
had consisted, and did still consist, in female society. It was, in- 
deed, he said, vei^' rare, but there was notliing lilce it. 
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" And if agreeaMe •women,” cried I, “ are rare, much more so, 

I are agreeable men; at least, among my acquaintance 

they are very few, indeed, that arehiglily agreeable.” 

“ Yes, and when they are so,” said he, “ it is difficult for you 
' to have their society with any intimacy or comfort ; there are 
always so many reasons why you cannot know them.” 

He very kindly regretted seeing so little of me, and said — 

“ This is notliing— such a visit as this. If you could come 
now, and spend a month with us, that is what I want. If you 
could but come for a month.” 

We continued chatting till we came to the end of the 
meadow, and there we stopped, and again were joined by the 
company. 

Mv Cambridge now proposed the water, to which I eagerly 
agreed. 

We had an exceeding pleasant excursion. We went up the 
river beyond the Duke of Montagu’s, and the water was smooth 
and delightful Methinks I should much like to sail from the 
very somne to the mouth of the Thames. 

***** 

Mr. Cambridge told an absurd story of Dr. Monso, a strangOt 
gross man, who, at Mr. Garrick’s table, called out to a very timid 
young woman to help him to some greens. She did her office 
slow and awkwardly, and he called out again, in a loud voice : 
“Ton trollop, some greens, I say I” The man, it seems, was a 
humourist. Oh, from such humourists Heaven abialt^ us! I 
would rather live 'vritli the dullest of the dull. 

After dinner we agaiu repaired to the lawn in a general body ; 
but we had scarce moved ten paces, before klr. Cambridge ng niu 
walked off -with me, to a seat that had a very finp. view of Peter- 
sham wood, and there we renewed our confabulation. 

He now showed me a note from Mr. Gibbon, sent to engage 
himself to Twickenlmm on the unfortunate day he got his duck- 
ing. It is the most affected little piece of writing I ever saw. 
He shall attend him, he says, at Twickenham, *and upon the 
water, as soon as the weather is propitious, and the Thames, that 
amiaDle creature, is ready to receive lum 
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ITothing, to be sure, could be so apt as sucb a reception as 
that “ amiable creature” happened to give him ! Mr, Cambridge 
said it ■was " God’s revenge against conceit.” 

Thursday, July 17th, — I -went vritb my dear father to-day to 
dine and spend the evening at Lady Mary Dimcan’s. Ho'w vex- 
atious never to have made this "visit till it "was necessarily the 
last in ■which I could see Pacchierotti there ! He "svas in good 
humour, and more tolerable spirits than I have lately seen him 
in. Lady Shaub, mother to Mrs. Locke, and Miss Shaub, her 
sister, and Sir John Elliot, made aU the dinner party. The two 
Miss Bulls came in the evening. 

Pacchierotti did not sing one song accompanied, but he sang 
several little airs and ballads, English, Scotch, Erench, and 
Italian, most deliciously, I had a very agreeable day, and I saw 
he "was quite delighted that I made one of the party,and that added 
to my delight almost its sum total, — ^though add is a little Lish 
there. Oh how the Miss Bulls do idolise him ! They profess 
t hinkin g him quite angelic, and declared they should even look 
upon it as a favour to be beat by him ! I laughed violently at 
this extravagance, and vowed I would tell him. They desired 
no better. We called him to us; but I was really ashamed my- 
self when I found they were not. He leaned do"wn his head 
very patiently for an explanation. 

“ Do tell him !” cried they, both together, 

“ What !” cried he ; " what does the sweet Miss Burney say 1” 

“ Oh, oh !” cried one;— « Oh dear 5” cried the other; “ how he 
speaks to Miss Burney !” 

"Miss Burney," cried he, quite warmly and undauntedly, "is 
a treasure I” 

"Oh dear! — only hear him^ Lady Mary!” exclaimed Miss 
Catherine Bull ; " he says Miss Burney is a treasure !” 

" Well, and is it not true ?” said she, graciously. 

“ Oh, yes !” answered she, Lnlf laughing, yet in a repining 
voice ; “ but I don’t like to hear Rim say so.” 

This was our sort of chat almost all the evening, with various 
imitations, and light summer singing, from Pacchierotti Miss 
Bulls made me make many promises about our future acquaint- 
ance, and Lady Mary was all gracimrsness and intimacy. 
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rmDA-T, JTJLY 18 th.~I Called in tlie morning upon my dear 
•^Tts Delany, "wlio received me Tsitli the ntmosfc hindn^s, and 
-wlvom I really love even more than I admire. I appointed to 
spend Tuesday vrith her, And so I -vrould any other day she 
had named, or even any vreek It is sweet, it in consolatory to 
me to he honoured with so much of her favour as to see her 
always eager to fix a time for our nest and next meeting. I feel 
no cares with her. I think myself with the trae image and re- 
presentative of my loved grandmother, and I seem as if I could 
never do wrong while I keep her in my mind, and as if to suffer 
it were immaterial, if only ia worldly consideratious. 

These thoughts, and this composure, alas 1 will not last long ; 
hut it is pleasant to fed it even if for a few hours. I wish you 
knew her. I would not ^ve up my knowledge of her for the 
universe, ITothiag has so truly calmed my mind since its late 
many disturbances, as her society: the reli^ous turn which 
kindness and w^dom from old age gives to all commerce with it, 
brings us out of anxiety and misery, a thousand times more suc- 
cessfully than gaiety, or dissipation have power to do. 

Satdbdat, July ISte. — T his morning a letter was brought 
into my room, and the maid said it came from "Mi. Camhiadge, 
hut tiiat the messeuger vras gone. I opened, and will copy it. 
The lines were suggested hy my father’s portrait in Baxry^s great 
painting. 

" When Chloe’s pictare was to Yonas shown, 

Sarprised, the goddess took, it iorher own.” — -PmoB. 

. ""When Burney’s picture was to Gibbon shown, 

Qjbe pleased histotian took it for his own ; 

‘ For who, with shouldras dry, aad powder’d locks, 

E’er bathed, but I f he said, and rapp’d his box.” - 

Barry replied — 

, “hly lasting colours ^ow 
gifts the painter’ s pencil can bestow. 

With nymphs of Thames, those amiable creatores, 

1 pla^ the charming minstrel’s snuling featnr^ 

:Md let not, then, his honne fortune concern ye, * 
xor there are nymphs enough for you and Burney.” 


Pac^erottiisgone; and I most provokingly missed seeing 
hmx at hoB leave-taking visit ; which has vexed me exceedingly. 
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TmjBSDAT, Oct. 29th.— This motmag, at breakfast, Mr.Hwle 
I -wanted to call upon Dr. Johnson, and it is so dis- 
agreeable to me to go to liim alone, now poor Mrs. IVilHains^ is 
dead, on account of the quantity of men always visiting liiin, 
that I most gladly accepted, and almost asked, his ’sqnireship. 

"We went together. The dear Doctor received me with open 
nrms. 

“ Ah, dearest of all dear ladies !” he cried, and made me sit in 
his best chair. 

He had not breakfasted. 

“Do you for^ve my coming so soonl” said I.' 

"I cannot foigive your not coming sooner,” he answered. 

. I asked if I should make his breakfast, wliich.I have not done 
siaceweleftStreatham; he readily consented. 

"But sir,” quoth I, “I am in the wrong chair.” For I was away 
from the table. 

" It is so difficult,” said he, "for anything to be wrong that be- 
longs to you, that it can only be I am in the wrong chair, to keep 
you from the right one." 

And then we changed. 

You wSL see by this how good were his spirits and his health. 
I stayed with him two hours, and could hardly get away ; he 
wanted me to dine with him, and said he would send home to 
excuse me; hut I could not possibly do that. Yet I left him 
with real regret. 

■Wedxesdat, Hov. 19ih. I xecaved a letter from Dr. 'John- 
son, which I have not hy me, hut will try to recollect. 


“ To Miss Bumcy. 

“Affidam,--You have now been at home this long- time, and 
yet I have neither seen nor heard from you. Have we quarrelledl 

“I have met with a volume of the ‘Philosophical Transactions * 
which I imagme to belong to Dr. Burney. Miss Charlotte -wii 
please to cssamine. 

“Pray send me a direction where Mrs. Chapone Eves; and 
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pvny, Bomo timo, lot jno luwo tliu lunioui* of toUing you ,Uou’ 
uuuili X am, inaclaiu, youv most timnWo sovvaut, 

Sam. .Tounson, 

“Holt Oouvl, Nov. 1011«, 1783.” 

Now if ovor you voail anytluug inovo (Ivy, toll Juo. I was 
slioolcoil to SCO luni uiulouUodly augvy, but. t ook ooumgo, and 
vosolvod to uiako a sovious dofonoo; tliovofovo tluis I au- 
swovod, — 

“ To Jh\ JoHiwon, 

" !I")HAU Siu, — M ay I uot say doav ? fov (juarndlwl 1 am suro 
wo liavo not, 'i'ho bad woatUov alono has kopt mo from waitiug 
upon you ; but now you bavo coudosooudod to give mo a aum- 
mous, uo lion sliall stand in tbo way of my making youv tea 
Ibis aftovuoon, unb'ss I vocoivo a pwbibitiou iVom youv-solf, and 
t.bou J must submit ; fov wbat, as you said of a oovtniu groat, 
lady, siguitloM t.lvo bavkiug of a lap-dog, if oucu^ tbo lion puts out 
Ida paw 1 

“ 'Jlho book was vovy rigid-. Mrs. Ohapouo livoa at ('itbov No. 
7 ov 8 in Boau St voot, Sob(». 

" T bog you, sir, to fovgivo a dolay fov wbiob I. can oidy ' tax 
tbo olomout-s with uukluduoas,’ and to voijoivo, with youv usual 
goodnoss (uid iudulgoutio, youv ovov most obliged and most 
■faitbful luuublo sowaut, 

" 3?'. llui!Ni:r. 

“ Mnvllu'n Slvool, Nov, Iftlli, 1783." 

My doav latbov spared me tbo ooaeb, and to Holt Court tboi'o- 
Ibvo I .wont., and wit.b open arms Avas I vecoivod. Nobody was 
t-bovo but Cbtu'los and Mv. Sastvos, and !Dv. dbbusou was, if pos- 
sible, move, iust-vuetivo, outevtauuug, good-bumouvod, and o.\- 
qulsitely fertile, than ovov. Ho tbauked mo vopcatodly for 
oomiug, and was so kind J. could bavdly ovov leave bim. 

•» «• «• * * 

In tbo evouiug 3 aoe-ompauiod Mrs. Ord to IMvs. 3’opys. 
Tlu'vo wo mot Hr. Vepy.s, and J.!uly Uotbos, and Mr. 33{nvkiu8 
Hrowuo,* and bad a vovy sooiablo ovouiug. 

* lliiwUiati llw>win', BOU ot laians Itnwkiua lU'0\vtu>. autUoi' of au oloaHut 
Ajntlu pooui oatitU'd “ .Ho Aaiaii ImiauvtaUtato,’' whuih was tnaialatwl l>y 
Boauto Jonyiut. 
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Mx Pepys read to iis iCss More’s “Bas Bleu” 
toged to ik te a oojy. tat did not data, to sand t» taken- 

Dr. Pepys liad a long private conference villi mo concerning 
Mrs. Thrale, -with whose retd state of health he is hetlcr 
acquainted than anybody ; and sad, indeed, was all that he said. 

There are some new lines added to the "Bas Bleu," upon wit 
and attention ; and Mr. Pepys chose to insist upon it I had sal 
to Miss More for the portrait of Attention, which is very ad- 
mirably drawn ; but the complhnent is preposterous, because the 
description is the most flattering. 

Saiubday, IJov. 22m— I passed in nothing but sorrow— ex- 
quisite sorrow, for my dear mdiappy Mend, who sent me one 
. letter, that came early by the Bath Diligence, and another by 
the post But of these things no more. 

I am Sony not to be more explicit, but I should not give you 
more pleasure if I were. I can only now tell you that I love 
ifrs. Thrale .with a never-to-cease affection, and pity her more 
than ever I pitied any human being ; and, if I did not blame 
her, I could, I should, I believe, almost die for her I 

lam extremely sorry, my dearest Susy, that in the late dis- 
tress of my miud about poor hlrs. Thrale, I mentioned anything 
that has so much interested you to hnow more. It is too true 
’that many Imow aH,— hut none from me. I am bound, and 
should he miserable not to say, if called upon, and not to kiiow, 
if not called upon, that no creature, not even you to whom 1 
communicate everything else, nor the trusty Charlotte vdtli 
whom I live, and who sees my frequent distress upon the snh- 
. ject, has tempted me to an explanation. General rumour I have 
no means to prevent spreading. 

* • * ® , % « 

tavTtafl'ir* '’f “ 80 to ta, if 1 cau oktain 

leave but I vAl. mention no more of the matter, since the 

difficulties under r^hich I labour not to offend or nffiTof t? ! 

beloved friend, and yet to do 

ow.ao.,gk of fete they ha^e gio^ aouUyTaMr 

odyaay totter, that ttaagh her Min^ 0»™<«»tahW 
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most tiiLhappy, her virtues and good qualities, the generosity 
and feding of her heart, the liberality and sweetness of 'her 
disposition, would counterbalance a thousand more. 

This I say, lest you should thinlc something worse than' the 
truth — something stranger you cannot. I am very sony not to 
satisfy you more ; but Avhen you weigh what I have said, you 
will be sensible I have reasons to preserve silence ; though to 
myself, believe me, ’tis by far most painful, and has long been 
most crud. 

Tuesday, ITov. 25th. — went this morning to Lady Mary 
Duncan, whose visit my father grew angry that I did not return. 
She admitted me, and kept me full two hours. She is really 
entertaining, very entertaining, though not very respectably 
always, as everything she says has some mixture of absurdity 
in the manner, even when the idea is faultless. She much in- 

^ ^ I 

vited me to frequent visits, and was excessively civil and court- 
eous. Our talk was all of her late Sir William and Pacchierotti. 
She runs from one to the other with a most ludicrous facility, 
as if well content they should share her favom*, divide her 
thoughts, and keep the use of her tongue wholly to themselves. 

Tuesday, Dec. 9. — ^This evening I went to Mrs. Vesey’s at 
last. I was obliged to go alone, as my -father would not be 
earlier than nine o’clock; an hour too fine-ladyish for me to 
choose visiting at. But as I cannot bear entering a room full 
of company sola, I went soon after seven. 

I found, as I wished, no creature but Mrs. Yesey and 3Mrs. 
Hancock, who lives with her. I soon made my peace, for several 
delays and excuses I have sent her, as she is excessivdy good- 
natured, and then we had near an hour to ourselves. And then, 
the first person who [came, — ^who do you think it was ? — ^Mr. 
Cambridge, senr. I leave you to guess whether or not I felt 
glad ; and I leave you, also, to share in my surprise upon finding 
he was uninvited and unexpected ; for Mrs. Yesey looked at 
him with open surprise. 

As soon as the salutations were over, Mrs. Yesey, -with her 
usual odd simplicity, asked him what had put him upon calling ? 

“ The desire,” cried he, "to see yoxi. But what ! are there 
only you three ? — ^nothing but women V' 
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■■Someroore m cMoiig,r aiBweied ste, “mi some ot yora ■ 
irienas*, soyo^asemluGt” r „o^>f.WT 

“They axemen. I Kope,” cried he, lauglung; fori canthear 

hein® ■with, only "women I « i • « 

» Pout Mr. Oamteidge” raed I, “ what wDl become o£ hm 1 
I know not, indeed, if the three women now present overpower 

him.” . ,. 1 . 

“To he sure they do,” cried he, “for I like nothing in the 

world but men I So if you have not some men coming, I declare 

off.” , ' . 

Tjifru Yesey and Mrs. Hancock stared, and I laughed ; hut 

neither of us could discover what he was aimin g at, though he 
continued this raillery some time, till he exclaimed, — 

“ Well, I am sure of one friend, however, to stick by me, for 
one has promised me to come.” 

“ And who is that 1” said Mrs. Vesey, staring more. 

" Wliy, a Christian-makerl” 

" A Oliristian-maker ! — ^who’s that 1” 

“ Why, one who is gone to-night to malce two Christians, and 
when they are made, witt* come to see if he can make any more 
here.” 


“Wlioisitr 


“My son.” 

“ Oh 1 — well, I am always ^ad to see him.” 

Mr. Cambridge then ran on with other such speeches; hut 
Mrs. Yesey sat gravely pondering, and then called out— 

“ Pray, how did your son know I should he at home %" 

“ Wliy, he does not know it,” answered Mr. Cambridge ; “ hut 
he intends coming to try.” 

She said no more, hut I saw she looked extremely perplexed. 

Soou after Miss E entered. She is a sort of yea and nay 

young gentiewoman, to me very wearisome. Mr. Cambridge 
durag the reception, came up to me, aud whispered with a 


your friend. Mrs. Ord, this morning, and si 
told me ^ on would he here tn-night.” 

1 kughed, too, hut thanked lum, and we were going on wi’ 

35 
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our own chat when IMrs. Yesey, as if from a sudden thought 
came up to us, and patting Mr. Cambridge on the aim, said — 

“ I dare say you came to meet IMiss Burney ?*' 

“Me? — ^no,” cried he, “I came to meet jMiss E and, 

immediately quitting me, he went to talic Mith lier. 

Tliis was rather a home stroke to he sime, yet I really helicve 
accidental 

Soon after came Mrs. Walsingham, and insisted upon sitting 
next me, to whom she is most marvellous civil 

Then came Mr. Yese}’', ivith Sir .Toshua Beynolds and Mr. 
Eichard Burke, from dinner. I was veiy glad to see Sir Joshua, 
who came up to shake hands with me ; w'hile !Mr. Eichard Burke 
called out aloud from the other end of the room, in Iiis Irish face- 
tious way — 

“ Oho ! I shaft go round to speak with SEss Burney !” 

I so hate these public addresses, that I received liim with the 
most chilling gra\'ity ; and, after he had leant over my chair a 
minute or two, with inquiries about my health and my father, he 
quietly went away, and liked his reception too little to return. 

The next were Mrs. Burke and her' son. I should have liked 
much to have sat by the former, who spoke to me with the 
greatest politeness ; but I was hemmed in between Mrs. YTalsing- 
ham and hEss E . 

Lady Spencer brought with her a collection of silver earn, to 
serve instead of trumpets, to help deafness. They had belonged 
to the late Lord, and she presented them to Mrs. Yesey, wlio, 
with great naivete, began trjung them on before us all; and a 
more ludicrous sight you cannot imagine. 

Sir William Hamilton* followed; and then a coterie was 
formed at the other side the room, by aft the men but young 
Burke, who would not quit my elbow. 

Miss E then came next to me again, and worried me mth 

* Sir William Hamilton, K.B., vas Ambassador at Naples for thirtj*- 
six years. His mother was nurse to George HI., who, on coming to the 
throne, made young Hamilton his equerry. He was a person of excellent 
taste, which he chiefly directed to antiquarian researches connected with 
the classical vicinity in which he so long resided. TTis collection of antique ' 
vases (which after his death was purchased b 3 ' government for the British 
Museum) was, and still remains, umivalled. He died in 1803. 
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was to see. I wislied myself awa}' a thousand times. It was a 
frightful scene. He so red, poor Mr. Pcpys so pale !” 

“ But how did it begin ? What did he say 1” 

“ Oh, Dr. Johnson came to tlie point without much ceremony. 
He called out aloud, before a large company, at dinner, ' Wliat 
have you to say, sir, to me or of me ? Come foi-th, man ! I hear 
you object to my ‘Life of Lord Ljiitelton.' Wliat arc your 
objections ? If you have anything to say, let’s hear it. Come 
forth, man, when I call you !’ 

“What a call, indeed ! Wliy, then, he fairly, bullied liim into 
a' quarrel!” 

"Yes. And I was the more sony, because Mr. Pepys had" 
begged of me, before they met, not to let Lord Lyttelton be 
mentioned. How, I had no more power to prevent it than this 
macaroon caJce in my hand.” 

“ It was behaving ill to Mrs. Thrale, certainly, to quarrel in 
her house.” 

“Yes; but he never repeated it; though he -wished of all 
things to have gone through just such another scene "unth Mrs. 
Montagu, and to refrain was an act of heroic forbearance.” 

“ Why, I rather wonder he did not ; for she was the head of 
the set of Lytteltonians.” 

“Oh, he knows that; he calls Mr. Pepys only her inime 
minister.” 

“ And what does he call her ?” 

“ ‘ Queen,’ to be sure ! ‘ Queen of the Blues !’ She came to 
Streatham one morning, and I saw he was dying to attack her. 
But he had made a promise to hli’s. Thrale to have no more 
quarrels in her house, and so he forced himself to forbear. Indeed 
he was very much concerned, when it was over, for what had 
passed; and very candid and generous in acknowledging it. He 
is too noble to adhere to -wrong.” 

“ And how did Mrs. Montagu herself behave ?” 

“Very stately, indeed, at first. She turned from him very 
stiffly, and -with a most distant air, and -without even curtsey- 
ing to him, and -with a firm intention to keep to what she had 
publicly declared — ^that she would never speak to him more ! 
• Fide supt'a, p. 354 — 355. 
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However, he went np to her himself, longing to begin ! and very 
ronglil}* said, ‘Well, madam, what’s become of your fine new 
house ? I hear no more of it.’ ” 

" But how did she bear iliis 1” 

" Wliy she was obliged to answer liim ; and she soon grew so 
frightened — as everybodj* does — ^that she was as civil as ever.” 

He laughed heartilj' at tins account. But I told him Dr. 
Johnson was now much softened. He had acquainted me, when 
I saw liiin last, that he had written to her upon the death 
of Mrs. Wflliams, because she had allowed her something yearly, 
winch now ceased. 

“ ‘ And I had a very kind answer from her,’ said he. 

“ ‘ Well tlien, su*,’ cried I, ‘ I hope peace now will be again 
proclaimed.’ 

” * Why, I am now,’ said he, * come to that time when I wish 
all bitterness and animosity to be at an end. I have never done 
her an)' serious harm — ^nor would I ; tliough I could give her a 
bite ! — ^but she must irrovoke me much first. ' In volatile tallc, in- 
deed, I may have spoken of her not mudi to her mind ; for in 
the tiunult of conversation malice is apt to grow sprightly ; and 
tlrere, I hope, I am not yet decrepid !’ ” 

He quite laughed aloud at this characteristic speech. 

"I most readily assmed the Doctor that I had never yet seen 
him limp !” 

Mr. G-. C. told me next a characteristic sti-oke of Mr. Wal- 
pole’s. It is the custom, you know, among the Macaronies, to 
wear two watclres, which, it is aluuys obser\'ed, never go to- 
gether: “So I sirppose,” says he, in his finical way, " one is to 
tell rrs what o’clock it is, and the other what o’clock it is mot” 
Another Walpolian Mr. G. 0. told me, rrpon the Due de 
Borrrllon, who tries to pass for an Englishman, and calls 
himself Mr. Godfrey. “ Birt I fhhilv,” says Mr. Walpole, " he 
might better take an English title, and call himseK the Did‘c 
of Mutton Broth” . 

Tuesday. — spent the afternoon with Dr. Johnsorr, who in- 
deed is very iU, and whom I could hardly tell how to leave. 
Brrt he is rather better surce, though stni in a most nlmrming 
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way. Indeed, I am very mucli afraid for hm ! He was ver)'^, 
veiy kind ! — Oh, what a cruel, heavy loss will he be ! 

You have heard the whole story of Mr. Burke, the Chelsea 
Hospital, and his most charming letter? To-day he called, 
and, as my father was out, inquired for me. He made a thpu- 
sand apologies for breaking in upon me, but said the business 
was finally settled at the Treasury- Nothing could be more 
delicate, more elegant than his manner of doing tliis kindness, 
I don’t know whether he was most polite or most friendly in 
his whole behavioiu’ to me. I could almost have cried when 
he said, “This is my -last act in office:”* he said it with 
so manly a cheerfulness, in the midst of imdisguised regret, 
What a man he is ! 

IFriday, Dec. 19th. — ^This morning Mr. Cambridge, sen; came 
again, and I had a charming tite-d-tite with him. He most 
comically congratulated himself upon finding me alone: “for 
now,’' says he, “you Avill talk to me.” He then repeatedly 
hoped he did not disturb me, wliich I assured liim he could- 
never do, and then wo began our usual conversation upon every 
sort of thing that came uppermost. 

Some time after he said, — 

“ Gay as you may think me, I am always upon the watch 
for eml : only I do not look for it, like the croakers, to be miser- 
able, but to prevent it. And, for this purpose, I am constantly 
turning about in my own mind every possible evil that can 
happen, and then I make it my whole business to guard against 
it.” 


I went afterwards, by long appointment, to Mr. Burrows’s to 
meet Mr. and Mrs. Barbauld. Mrs. Chapone carried me. 

Mrs. Chapone herself is the most superiorly imaffected crea- 
ture 3^ou can conceive, and full of agreniem from good sense, 
talents, and conversational powers, in defiance of age, infirmities, 
and uncommon ugliness. I really love as well as admire and 
esteem her. 

* Tlua .illiidcs to Dr. Burney’s appointment to the office of organist to 
the chapel of Chelsea Hospital 
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Mxs. Ddany — A Visit to Her — Kindness of Queen Charlotte— !M ts. Carter 
— ^The Dnchess of Portland — ^Miss Twining — ^Letter from Mrs. Thrale — 
R. Owen Cambridge — A Conrersazione at Mi's. Vesey’s— Mr. Jeming- 
bam — ^Literary Ladies — Mrs. Montagu and Mrs. Carter— Sir W. Hamil- 
ton — The Hamilton Vase — Party at jSJr. Pepj's’s — Letter from Mrs. 
Thrale — ^Bath Society — ^Dinner at Mrs. Fitzgerald’s — ^Mrs. MontaCT, 
Mrs. Garrick, the Bishop of St. A^h — ^Visit to Dr. JoliMon— fair 
Philip Clerke — ^E, Owen Cambridge — llie Dulness of Set Pities — Mrs. 
Lock — ^Party at Mrs. Thrale’s — Mrs. Montagu, Mrs. Garrick, Hannah 
More, Mrs. Chaponc — A Day with Mrs. Delany — Her Correspondence 
with Swift and Young — ^The Loss of Friends — ^Age and Youth — ^Lady 
Andover — A Literary Breakfast — ^Fl 3 ’ing Visits — Dinner’ at the Bishop 
of ■Winchester-’s— Everiing Party at Sir Joshua Eejiiolds’s— Letter from 
Mrs. TOrale — More Dinner Piroes — ^Besignation — Sad Anticipations — 
Marriage of hLs. Tlirale — ^Vjsit to Mrs. Lock at Horbury Park — 
Madame de Genlis — ^Happy Hews — ^Boulogne Sixty Years Ago— Life' at 
Horbuiy Park — Madame de S6vign6 — Domestic Adventures — ^Moravians 
— Defence of Mrs. Piozri — Illness of Dr. Johnson — ^Anecdote — Johnson’s 
Opinion of Mrs. Piozzi’s Marriage — Tire Bristol Milk- woman — Johnson’s 
Definition of Chmius— Visit to Horburj* Park —Letters from Miss Burney 
to Dr. Burney and Mrs. Lock — ^Loi-d George Gordon— The Duchess of 
Devonshire, and Blanchard the Aeron.aut — Dr. Johnson’s hist Illness — 
Anecdotes of his Last Days — Death. 

Tuesd.vy, Jax. 6th. — spent tlie afternoon witli Dr. Jolmson, 
and had the great satisfaction of finding him better. 

Thubsd.vy, J ax. Sth. — I dined with Mrs. Delany.* The vener- 

* This lady, who w.as bom in 1700, was daughter of John Gran- 
ville, Esq., and niece of Pope’s Lonsdownc — “ of every muse the fiiend.” 
She beciime, in 1743, the second wife of Dr. Patrick Delany, the 
intimate friend of Dean Swift, and of whom, after Jus death, he wrote a 
work, entitled, “ Observations on Swift.” Her busb.'md was* himself pro- 
moted to .an Irish deanery (that of Down) the year after their marriage, in 
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aMe and excellent old lady received me witli open arms, and we 
Hssed one another as if she had been my sweet grandmother, 
whom she always reminds me of. She looks as well as ever^ 
only ratlier tliinner; hut she is as lively, gay, pleasant, good- 
hnmonred, and animated, as at eighteen. She sees, she says, 
much worse ; “ hut I am thankful,” she added, cheerfully, “ I can 
see at aU at my age. My greatest loss is the countenance of my 
friends ; however, to see even the light is a great blessing.” 

She showed me a most elegant and ingenious loom, which the 
Queen made her a present of last summer at Windsor, for making 
fringe ; and a gold knitting needle given her by the King. And 
she told me the whole history of their manner of presenting 
them, with a sort of grateful simplicily that was quite affecting. 
Did I ever teH you of the letter the Queen wrote her, when she 
gave her a heautiful case of instruments for her ciuious works ? 
She signed it her " affectionate Queen.” I quite reverence the 
Queen for her sense of Mrs. Delany’s merit. 

We had, however, but half an hour alone, and it seemed to me 
much shorter. Mrs. Carter and Moss Hamilton came to diimer. 

Mrs. Carter is a charming woman; I never liked her so much 
before ; but I never before saw so much of her to like. SCss 
Hamilton I have nothing new to say about ; I had no opportunity 
to ask her for the Bas Bleio, as I had never been near her, and 
was much reproached, and had peace to make for myself. 

In the evening the Duchess of Portland came, and was very 
gracious and very agreeable. Lady Dartmouth, also, who seems 
a very plain, unaffected, worthy woman ; ]Mrs. Levison, one ' of 

Mrs. Boseawen’s daughters, and Miss C , a maid of honour, 

whom I have been invited three days following to meet at Mrs. 
Walsingham’s. She has had, it seems, a man’s education; yet 
she is young, pretty, and, at times, very engaging. She seems 
unequal, and, I am told, can be very saucy and supercilious. 


1744. Mre. Ddany -was left a \ri«lo'w in 1768, and ■was S3 years of age 
•when she is first men'tioned in the Diary. Lord Orford speaks of her skill 
in painting, and in imitating flowers in cut and coloured pmer. Por 
further references to this venerable and interesting lady, see Sir "Walter 
Scott’s “ Life of Swift." 
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The evening did very well, hut the first half horn’ was worth 
the whole day. 


Mrs. Thrale to Miss F. Burney. 

Rath, January 16, 1784. 

■Well, my dearest Burney — now Mrs. Byron is ill, and aU my 
tenderness returns. Do send her the inclosed, and let me know 
whether she is had or no. Poor soul! she loves me dearly in her 
way, and if I do not like her method, ’tis no reason for rejecting 
her regal'd. 

I have got a world of franks, and shall torment you accord- 
ingly. 

Sh' Lucas Pepys received a letter from me the other day, all 
about my health; perhaps he’ll answer it; and Seward hears all 
the particulars as if he were an old nurse. 

As for being well in tins weather, it were as rational to hid me 
calm the heats of Parliameut as my omi agitated nerves : hut, 
as the man hi “ Tlie Kamhler” says, " perhaps I shall mend in 
the sprmg.” 

Air balloons go no faster than post-horses at last ! I caught 
my death almost by looldng at one the other day, which went to 
Bristol in an hour from hence. I dare say Sh* John Lade’s 
phaeton would have beaten our Icarus out of sight. 

Adieu, my love, and may God bless you but as is wished and 
piiiycd for by yoiu’ own 

H. L. T. 


Diary Resumed. 

Tiitjbsday, Januaby loTir, — ^My Bath journey, mj’’ dear Susy, 
I know not what to say about ; could I go for one fortnight, 
notliing could so much rejoice me ; for I even languish, I pine to 
sec again my beloved and very — oh, veiy xmhappy Sirs. Thrale ! 
I know well the meeting, as things are at present situated, would 
half IdU her with joy, and me with a thousand feelings I keep 
off as well as I can ; but I cannot teU how to arrange mattei'S 
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for this purpose. The expense of such an expedition, for so short 
a time, I knour not how even to name to my father, who has a 
thousand reasons against my going, all founded on arguments 
unanswerable. 

I had a very long conference \vith dear Sir. Cambridge, who 
returned to town \vith xindiminishcd Idndness for me, as he 
showed in a manner that udll amaze you. Charlotte was with 
ns at first, but soon retired; and we had then an horn* or two by 
ourselves. ' 

He began by talking of the preceding evening at Sirs. Ord’s, 
and its heaxuness. I was half ready to laugh — there was some- 
tliing so in the complaint. 

" But I must -tell you,” said he, ” how I made George laugh, 
though not intending it, after we got into Slortimer Street last 
night. ‘ SVliy, George,’ saj's I, ‘ what an evening we have had 
here ! SVhy, there’s neither been mirth nor instruction !’ ” 

“Sirs. Ord,” cried I, “is a very friendly woman, and very sen- 
sible ; and, indeed, I go to see her because I have a real regard 
for her, and she has the wannest regard for mo ; but I don’t go 
expecting entertainment from her brilliancy.” 

“ Oh, it is <iuite right for you, and quite another thing for yoxi ; 
but for me, who come seldom to town, it does not answer; for I 
always want either to hear something that is new, or something 
that is pleasant. But it is very well for you who live in town 
and I would have you go.” 

We had then a little further talk about the evening, after 
which, in a very serious tone. Sir. Cambridge said — 

“And now I have something very interesting to say to you; 
I hardly know how to teH it you; but you must bear it as well 
as you can, and not suffer it to prey upon your spirits.” 

And then, wliile I listened aghast, he told me that the sweet 
Kitty was in so dangerous a way he could not but look forward 
to the most fatal conclusion of her malady. 

I was truly concerned — concerned at my very heart to hear 
such soimds from him ; but when he proceeded to comfort me, — 
to beg me to bear up, — was reaUy obliged to go and poke at 
the fire with all my might to hide from him the effect of such 
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generosity of sentiment. I cannot ■write you tlie particulars of 
■w-hat lie said, 'because, thongs being since a little mended, I bope, 
there is less occasion to think over such sad admonitions : but 
he charged me to bear up against this misfortime as he did. - 
“You,” said he, “must remind me hereafter, should you see 
me sinldng at last in sonw •w^hen aE is over, of -what I say to 
jmu novr, and of all Iier sufferings, vrhich now I think worse than 
all.” . ' 

Again he charged me to be cheerful myself, and said he had 
given the same charge to Sally Baker. 

'* You two,” added he, “and my two girls, have among you all 
four but one fault, — and that is too much feeling. You must 
repress that, therefore, as much as you can.” 

And when he had repeated these injunctions, he said, — 

" And now we ■wHl taUc of it no more. I have prepared you 
for what may happen ; so now think of it as little as you cam 
and forgive me for giving you so much pain ; and the less we say 
upon this subject in future the better.” • 


I "went alone to hli's. Yesej’^s, which was very disagreeable to 
me. There was a very full meeting too, and most of the com- 
pany were already arrived ; and, to add to the pleasure of my 
enirec, Mrs. Vesey was in an inner room: so my name Avas spoke 
aloud at the door, and then nobody was ready to receive me. I 
stood so awkward ; till at last Sir Joshua Bejoiolds smilingly 
called out, — 

“ Miss Burney, you had better come and sit by me, for hern’s 
no Mr-s. Vesey.” 

I instantly obeyed the droll summons. 

“"Wiry don’t Dr. Biuney come ■with you?” cried he, good- 
natiu-edly ; “you should make liim, for it is A’^ery distressiug to 
you to come in alone.” 

I never AviU go alone again unless I can go much earlier. 

I now soon saw folks enough that I kneAv. Mr. Jei-ningham 
first came up to me, and offered to fetch Mrs. Yesey, which 
though I declined, he Avould do. She receir^ed me most idndly 
and told me I had a little party of friends in tlie boudoir who 
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desired I TTould join them; but I had had enough of exhibiting 
mj’^df, and be^ed leave to sit still. 

“But yon can’t think, my dear ma’am,” cried she, “how happy 
you will make me, if you will be quite at yom* ease here, and 
run about just as you like.” 

How w^ she sees what would make me happy ! — ^to run about 
in rooms full of company ! 

As soon as die was called off. Mi. Jemingham took her place, 
civilly declaimg he would not give it up, come who might. 

Soon after came Mr. Montagu with another message fium the 
boudoir ; but I was now by the Bmrows and Mrs. Pepys, and did 
not like parading away. They sent a bad messenger, however ; 
for he got a chair in our circle, and took back no answer. After- 
wards kliss Hamilton herself came, and, taking my hand, insisted 
upon carrying me back with her. 

The boudoir party was Mrs. Garter, kCss Gregory, Moss Hamil- 
ton, Iiudy "Wake, jMiss Ann Chirke, and Mr. Montagu. I was 
introduced by Miss Hamilton to the two ladies whose names are 
new to you. I sta 3 'ed with this party all the evening. 

Mrs. Carter talked more than any body ever heard her talk 
before ; and Mr. Montagu declared he was sure it was for me. I 
should desire nothing more than such influence, were it so ; for 
her talk was all instruction. "Were I to see much of heu', I really 
think we should be exceeding good Mends. Mrs. Vesey, Dr. 
TVarton, and Mr. Jemingham, joined us occasionally. In the 
other rooms were Mrs. Montagu, Mrs. BuUer, Sir William Hamil- 
ton, and crowds more, with dear, amiable, tmaffected Sir Joshua. 

kir. Cambridge came very late, and ventured not into our 
closet, which seemed a band exclusive. 

There was a world of regret in the boudoir, about my not going 
to see the Hamilton Yase next day ; for most of that set were to 
form the party. 

Satueday, Jaxtjaey 17th. — ^To-day, by long inAdtation, I was 
to spend the evening at the Pepys’s. 

We kept up, among our own group, a general conversation, but 
not a very liveljr one ; for Miss G. whispered me she wished 
kliss 0. away, she could saj* so little: and Mr. M. told me in 
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another 'W'Hsper, he could not hear looking at Utiss H., there was 
sometlung so disagreeahly languishing in her eyes ! The two 
ladies had no opportmuty,.as I was seated, to whisper a return 
of these compliments ; but I found that none of them desired the 
affinity of the others. 

The evening rubbed on and rubbed off till it began to break 
up. 3\Irs. Montagu was the first who rose to take leave, and, in 
passing by to go out, suddenly perceived me, and eagerly ad- 
vancing, put both her hands upon my shoulders, and good- 
humouredly exclaimed, “ Oli, liave I found you out at last 
And then she said many veiy obliging things, which she finished 
with an invitation for the next "Wednesday evening vdth my 
father. 

Mrs. Thrale to Miss F. Bxirney. 

Kith, Wednesday, Fehraaxy 18, 1784. 

■ Thanks, thanks, a thousand, my prettiest, dearest Burney ! 
This charming letter makes amends for all. And yo\x remember 
lost winter, do you ? and remember it with tenderness ? "Wliat 
then must have passed in my mind, on the dreadful, anniversa^ 
of a day winch, instead of killing me, as it ought to have done, 
gave to two innocent, uirfortunate people, a cruel and linger- 
ing death, — like the arrows tipped with African poison, wliich, 
slowly and gradually retarding the xdtal powei-s, at length (in- 
about three years, I tliink) wholly put a stop to their exertion ! 

You are vastly good-natured about tlie little Dobbina, who is 
my fond and humble adorer ; though somewhat jealous of her 
husband’s bemg (as he truly is) a greater favourite with me than 
her. The means she takes to supplant him are truly comical, and 
would make you laugh most heartily; but so might twenty un- 
describable situations if you were on tl\e spot, — the only clean, 
and warm, and wholesome spot in England at tliis rime. Oh, I 
would not qxiit dear Bath just now for any place in King George’s 
dominions I 

Pray, is Baretti sick or in distress ? The Italians think linn 
dead ; but I suppose all is well with him, a’n’t it ? 

Jolmson is in a sad way, doubtless; yet he may still xvith care 
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last anotlier twelvemonthj and cveiy week’s existence is gain to 
liim, who, like good Hezeldali, wearies Heaven "svitli entreaties 
for life. I wrote him a very seiions letter the other da}^ 

The Methodists do certainly reconcile one to death, by render- 
ing all temporal enjoyments obtuse, or representing them as illicit. 
■Wlioever considers tliis world as a place of constant mortification 
and incessant toment, "will be well enough contented to leave it ; 
but I can scarcely tliink om- SaA-iour, who professed his yoke to 
be easy and his burden to be light, vtII have peculiar pleasure in 
their manner of seizing Him. My’^ principles are never convinced 
by' Iheii’ argiunents, though my imagination is always fluttered by 
their vehemence. "We must do the best we can at last, and as 
King David says, " Let us fall into the hands of God, and not 
into the hands of men ; for they' are severe and crael judges of 
each other.” 

Apropos — ^Sfr. Seward’s disapprobation is merely external, 
and by' no means like y'ours, the growth of lus heart ; but the 
coarseness of his expressions he has to himself, and I cannot 
guess how I have desen'ed them. Sir Lucas Pepys writes 
very tenderly' to me. live or die, he shall not find me un- 
grateful. 

Wliy' do y'ou catch these horrible fevers, dear Burney ? They 
will demolish you some dayr before you are aware. 

Well, you have lost some of the old treason-plotters, to be 
sure, by whom you were and are dearly loved and valued ; but 
when friends are once parted in this wide world, ’tis so strange if 
they' ever meet again, that no one ought to wonder should they 
see each other no more. There is a place, however, where we 
shall meet those we love, and enjoy their society in peace and 
comfort. To such as have fuUy esperienced the agonies of 
absence, sure that will be heaven enough. 

Adieu, my' precious friend, and don’t forget one on whose heart 
time and distance have no other efiect than to engrave affection 
and affliction the deeper. Adieu ! I am really almost dra\m 
together from emptiness and sinking. Love me, however, while 
I am your H. L. T. 
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Mrs. Thrale to Miss Bwn'^ney. 

Batb, Tuesday, 23rd March, 1784. 

You were a dear creature, to write so soon and so sweetly^ 
but we shall never meet. I see that clearly, and have seen it 
long. My going to London would he a dreadful e:q)ense, and 
bring on a thousand inquiries and inconveniences — ^visits to 
Johnson and from Gator: and where must I live for the time, 
too ? Oh, I have desired nothing else since you wrote ; but all 
is impossibility. Wliy would you ever flatter me that you might, 
maybe, come to Bath ? I saw the unlUcelihood even then, and 
my retired life will not induce your friends to permit your coming 
hither now. I fancy even my own young ladies will leave me, 
and I sincerely thinlc they will be perfectly right so to do, as 
the world they wish to shine in is quite excluded by my style of 
living. 

Bath flash they properly enough despise, and London flash I 
cannot attend them in. More chapters of the Bible, or more 
volumes of the Koman and English histories, would fatigue their 
cars — ^for their lungs have not yet suffered. I have, however, 
read to them the Bible from beginning to end, the Boman and 
English histories, Milton, Shakespeare, Pope, and Young’s worlcs 
from head to heel; Warton and Johnson’s criticisms on the 
Poets; besides a complete system of dramatic writing; and 
chiSsical — I mean English classics — they are most perfectly 
acquainted with. Such works of Voltaire, too, as were not dan- 
gerous, we have worked at; "BoUin des Belles Lettres,” and a 
hundred more. 

But mj' best powers are past, and I think I must look them a 
lady to supply my deficiency, to attend them if they should like 
a jaxmt next summer or so ; for I xvill not quit Bath. The 
waters and physicians of this place are all my comfort, and I 
often tliink I never shall again leave the sjjot. 

All, Burney ! you little know the sufibring, and, I ■wiU add, 
the patient suffering of yotu' H. L. T.* 

• The ahove letter is indorsed as follows in the handwriting of Madame 
d’Arhlay : — 
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Journal Resumed. 

Satdkday, April 17th. — ^The sight of yom- paw any way, my 
dearest Susy, my heart’s ever dearest friend, would he well worth 
all the pence I have in the world, could I see it on no other con- 
dition. Indeed I have not been really in spirits, nor had one 
natural laugh, since I lost you; there seems such an insipidit]'^, 
such a vacuity in all that passes. I Imow not, in truth, whether 
I most miss you when happy or when sad. That I Avish for 
you most when happy is certain; hut that nothing upon earth 
can do me so much good, when sad, as j^our societj^ is certain 
too. Constantly to hear from you, and to write to you, is the 
next best thing ; so now, with as little mm-mming as I am able, 
I return to our paper conversations. 

Your note by the postilion was truly welcome ; and I thank 
you most warmly for writing it. I am grieved you had so bad a 
journey, which I fear you could never bear so well as you impos- 
ingly pretend. As to me, I have had, I confess, a slight headache 
ever dnce you went ; but I believe it to be owing to stagnation 
of blood fixim stupidity, nothing of an enli vening nature having 
passed to give me a flUp for the Philip I have lost. There ! 
could Charlotte do more ? However, I solemnly assure you I 
am only heavyish, not id ; and I intend to shake that ofiF by the 
first opportunity. 

Tour letter to my father, and account of the sweet little girl, 
delighted us all. He will very soon answer it himself. I am 
rejoiced on yom* account as much as hers that she can now walk 
so weU. So now to my proceedings. 

Monday, April 19th. — went in the evening to see dear 


“ Many letters of a subsequent date to this letter, of 14th March, 1784, 
I have utterly, for cogent reasons (cogent and conscientious,) destroyed. 
Following, with this so long dearest Mend, the simple, but unrivalled, 
golden rifle, I would only preserve such as evince her conMcts, her misery, 
and her sufferings, mentm and corporeal, to exonerate her from the banal 
reproach of yielding imresisting to her passions. Her fault and grievous 
misfortime was, not combating them in their ori^ ; not flying even from 
their menace. How have I loved her ! with what affection, what gratitude, 
what admiration, and what affliction ! 

“ \2ih February, 1825." 
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Dr. Johnson. He received me mth open arms, scolded me with 
the most flattering expressions for my absence, hut would not let 
me come away without maldng me promise to dine with him 
next day, on a sahnon from Mrs. Thrde. Tliis I did not dare 
refuse, as he was urgent, and I had played truant so long ; hut, 
to he sure, I had rather have dined first, on accoimt of poor 
Blacky. He is amazingly recovered, and perfectly good-humoured 
and comfortable, and smilingly" alive to idle chat. 

April 20th. — ^At Dr. Johnson’s we had Mr. and Mrs. Hoole 
and their son, and Mrs. HaU, a very good Methodist, and sister of 
John Wesley. The day was tolerable ; hut Dr. Jolmson is never 
his best when there is nobody to draw him out ; but he was much 
pleased -with my coming, and very kind indeed. 

April 22nd. — Sweet and 'delectable to me was my dearest 
Susy’s letter. I am so glad of seeing your sentiments, when I 
cannot hear them, that your letters are only less valuable to nie 
than yourself : and, indeed, no letters were ever so very near 
conversation as ours; they have but this fault — ^the longest never 
says half there is to say. 

I will not answer one word to what you say of our dear, lost 
Ohesington ; if I do, I shall start no other subject. But I am 
truly delighted by all you say of the sweet little girl, and most 
thankful to Heaven for the comfort she affords you. I am well, 
my dear Susy, I assure you, though not " aU alive and jolly;” 
yet by no means melancholic neitlier ; a little still in the stag- 
nating order ; but it will wear away, I hope, and I spare not for 
continual employment, by way of forwarding its departure. 

I did not receive your letter, my dear Susy, till Tuesday. I 
have lately spent a great dejd of time at home, for I have now 
a little broke my father into permitting my sending excuses ; 
and, indeed, I was most heartily tired of visiting, though the 
people visited have been among the first for talents in the Idng- 
dom. I can go nowhere vdth pleasure or spirit, if I meet not 
somebody who interests my heart as well as ray head, and I miss 
Mrs. Thrale most woefully in both particulars. 

FPviDAy, April 23rd. — ^The sweet and most ijewitcMng IVlrs. 
Locke called upon me in the evening, with her son George. I 
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lot her iiij and did so rejoice I had not gone to Mrs. Vesey’s. 
35nt I rejoiced for only a short time; she came bnt to take leave, 
for she was going to N^orbnry the very next morning. I was 
quite heavy all the evening. She does tnily interest both head 
and heart. I love hei’ already. And she was so land, so caress- 
ing, so soft ; pressed me so much to fix a time for going to Nor- 
bury ; said such sweet things of Mrs. Phillips, and Inssed me so 
affectionately in quitting me, that I was quite melted by her. 

Wliat a charm lias London lost for me by her departure! sweet 
creature that she is; born and bred to dispense pleasure and 
delight to all who see or Icnow her ! She, Jilrs. Tlnale, and Mrs. 
Delany, in their several ways all excellent, possess the joint 
powers of winning the affections, while they delight the intellects 
to the highest summit I can even conceive of human attraction. 
The heart-fascination of Mrs. TJirale, indeed, few know; but 
those few must confess, and must feel, her sweetness to them is 
as captivating as her vdt is brilliant to alL 
Satubdav, Apbil 24tit. — My father and I went very late to 
the Borough : early enough, however, for me, as I was not in cue 
for a mixed party of praters. I respect and esteem them; but 
they require an exertion to which I am not always inclined. Tlie 
company was Mrs. Montagu, Mrs. Gamck, Sliss More, Sir. and 
Jlrs. Pepys, Mrs. Chapone, and two or three less eminent. 

I had many flattering reproaches for my late truancy from 
these parties ; but all that I received any pleasure in was about 
a quarter of an hour’s separate talk with Mrs. Garrick, who was 
so rmaffected, cheerful, and rational, that I was very glad of the 
chat. 

' Monday, Apkil 26th. — spent -with my dear IMrs. Delany, and 
more pleasantly than I have spent any day since my Susy left 
town. She gave me her letters to mmmage, from Swift and 
Young ; and she told me all the anecdotes that occurred to her 
of her acquaintance with them. How I grieve that her si^t 
visibly continues to decay ! all her other senses and faculties are 
perfect, though she says not. 

“ My Mends,” said she once when we were alone, " will last, 
I believe, as long as I last, because they are very good ; but the 
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pleasure of our friendship is now all to he received by me, for I 
have lost all power of returning any ” 

If she often spoke such untruths, I should not revere her as I 
do. She has been in great affliction lately for Lady Mansfield, a 
very old friend, just dead. 

“ The Duchess of Portland and I,” said she, “ have shut oiu’- 
selves up together, and seen nobody ; and some people said we 
did mischief to ourselves by it, for the Duchess lamented Lady 
Mansfield stiU more than I did. However, our sjunpathy has 
only done good to both. But to-day I wanted a cordial, and- that 
made me wish for you.” 

How land and how sweet ! We were quite alone till evening, 

except for lovely Miss P whom I like very much ; and I 

entreated Mrs. Delanj'' always to let me dine with her alone; and 
I believe she will comply, for we grow more and more sociable 
and imreserved. 

" I was told,” said she once, “ tlrat when I grew older, I should 
feel less; but I do not find it so ; I am sooner, I tliink, hirrt than 
ever. I suppose it is wth very old age as with extreme youth, 
the effect of weakness ; neither of those stages of hfe have firm- 
ness for bearing misfortunes. 

In the evening we had Lady Andover and klrs. Walsingham, 
M[a.y 6th. — ^I breakfasted at Mrs. Ord’s, to meet Mr, and Mrs, 
Smelt, Mrs. Garrick, and Miss More, and we had a very pleasant 
morning, of rational and elegant conversation. Mr. Smelt has 
the same taste in the fine arts and in literature that Mr. Locke 
has. He is a most polished and high-bred man; but I could 
make no acquaintance with him, though Mrs. Ord and himself 
were both earnest that I shoxild ; for never once did he open his 
mouth but to make me some compliment allusive to " Cecilia ;” 
and though always mth delicacy, even to refinement, it always 
was compliment, and kept me in that sort of acknowledging 
restraint, that put it out of my power to say anything in reifiy. 
He asked me where I should spend the summer ? I told him at 
Chesington ; and, for some part of it, at Mr. Locke’s. 

“ Ah !” cried he, “ you are acquainted, then, with that divine 
family ?” 
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ISTo wonder lie, who has so much in common with Mr. Locke, 
diould passionately admire both him and his. 

May 7tii. — ^My father and I dined at the Bishop of Win- 
chester’s ; this being my first sight of Mrs. ITorth this year. She 
reproached me, however, very gently, pressing me to, come to 
Chelsea, and assuring me she would never forgive it if I did not 
visit her at Famham in the summer. The Bishop is charming, 
and the children are very interesting. 

In the evening we went to Sh Joshua Eeynolds’. Here we 
met Mr. Burke ; not well, however, nor in high spirits, but very 
good-humoured and pleasant; and so kind as to seat himself 
next me all the evening. Brs son was there too, and, as he came 
a fxdl half-hotu' before his father, had kept that seat liimself, as 
usual, till his orrivaL I am quite amazed at him and young 
Montagu, for their noble perseverance in working so resolutely 
at so much dryness and coldness as I treat them with. They 
are both very pleasing and well-bred yotmg men; and I can- 
hardly tell myself why I am not more sociable with them! but 
. it is so that 1 am not ; and I feel obliged to them in vain. 

Toimg B.’s uncle, Mr. B. Burke, was there also, and, as he ever 
does, instantly distinguished me in a public manner ; but though 
I am much entertained sometimes with his strong humour, there 
is a boldness in his manners tiiat always excites in mine a chilli- 
ness that distances him. How unlike liis brother I ' 


jlfrs. Tlirale to Miss F. Bm'ney. 

Mortimer Street, Cavendish Square, 
Tuesday Night, May, 1784, 

I am come, dearest Burney. It is neither dream nor fiction ■ 
though I love you dearly, or I would not have come. Absence 
and distance do nothing towards wearing out real affection ; so 
you shall always find it in yomr tnie and tender 

H. L. T. 

I am somewhat shaken bodily, but ’tis the mental shocks that 
have made me unable to bear the corporeal ones. ’Tis past ten 
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o’clock, and I must lay myself do'wn until the sweet expectation 
of seeing my charming friend in the morning to breakfast. I 
love Dr. Burney too to fear him, and he loves me too weU 
to say a word which should make me love him less. 


Journal Resumed. 

May 17. — ^Let me now, my Susy, acquaint you a little more 
connectedly than I have done of late how I have gone on. The 
rest of that week I devoted almost wholly to sweet Mrs. Thrale, 
whose society was truly the most deMghtfnl of cordials to me, 
however, at times, mixed with hitters the least palatable. 

One day I dined with Mrs. Garrick to meet Dr. Jolmson, Mrs. 
Carter, Miss Hamilton, and Dr. and Miss Cadogan; and one 
evening I went to hlrs. Vesey, to meet almost everybody, — the 
Bishop of St. Asaph, and all the Shipleys, Bishop Chester and 
klrs. Porteus, hlrs. and Miss Ord, Sir Joshua Reynolds and Miss 
Palmer, Mrs. BuUer, all the BmTows, Mr. Walpole, Mrs. Bos- 
cawen, Mrs. Garrick, and bliss More, and some others. But all 
the rest of my time I gave w^hoUy to dear Mm. Thrale, who 
lodged in Mortimer Street, and who saw nobody else. Were I 
not sensible of her goodness, and full of incurable affection for 
her, should I not be a monster ? 

I parted most reluctantly with my dear Mrs. Thrale, ■Nvhom, 
w'hen or how, I shall see again. Heaven only Icnows ! but in 
sorrow we parted — on my side in rnal affliction. 

The next morning, wliile ruminating in much sadness upon 
my late interviews with Mrs. Tlmile, how great was the relief 
of my mind, — the delight, indeed, to be summoned to my dear 
Mr. Cambridge. I flew’ to lum — I gave him my hand, for I 
could not help it, from the great satisfaction I felt in again 
seeing him. “ But w'hy, sh,” I cried, “ have you been such a 
stranger ? — I hope nothing is worse at Twickenham 1” 

The grave and fixed countenance that now met my eyes, 
though the first look had been Idndly smiling, told me instantly 
how aU our fair, lately raised hopes were blasted. He w'as 
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sQent a moment, and then slowly answered , — “ Yes ; we must 
not talk of that.” 

Shocked and disappointed at this relapse, I coidd not forhcar 
expressing my concern. He then more explicitly told me how 
in eveiytliing went ; and that now all hope was finally over. 
Sir John Elliot had heen with them the morning before, and 
told them to expect the worst ! " You must now, therefore,” said 
he, “ only pray to have her released.” 

Something then, hut in a hurrjnng manner, as if willing to get 
rid of the subject, he said of disappointment about my going to 
Twickenham, or seeing his beloved Kitty any more ; and con- 
cluded it with, — “ I can now only hope to see you a consolation 
to Charlotte.” 

0 that I might be so ! but w'ho on earth can console that 
noble-minded creature ? He told me how greatly she behaved, 
and said that but the day before she had declared she could not, 
for the sake of one quarter of an hour’s smiles from her darling 
sister, any longer wish her to endm-e twenty-four hom*s’ misery 5 

The old complaints still continue, and new ones appear : he 
had stayed with them only to watch by the poor sufferer, who 
bore her accumulated torments like an angel. He came up now 
in order to dine with Hr. Heberden and Sir John Elliot; but gave 
me ^to understand this was the last visit he purposed making 
to town till aU suspense was over. 

[At tliis period the health of Mrs. Phillips failed so much 
that, after some deliberation, she and Captain Phillips decided 
on removing to Boulogne for change of air. The following 
letter was written by IMiss Burney to her sister, when this j)lan 
was first in agitation.] 

JuiTE 13. — ^My dearest, dearest Susy, I have read your finnT 
letter with much more composure than I did your leading one. 
I saw what was coming, and was therefore prepared for it ; but 
do not grieve so, my darling Susy, — ^my own ever, ever most 
dear of friends and sisters ! Grieve not for me. in takino' 
measures to preserve the life and health most valuable to my 
. own. Such being the motive of yom removal, I can bear it 
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without a mimnur, and I will do all in iny power to dssist it, hy 
tnlfing upon me the whole management of it with my father 
whenever you please. 

But must it he to the Continent ? the dmsion hy sea — ^liow 
could I cross it were you ill ? AVho would talce me ? and could 
I -hear that Phillips should leave you to fetch me in such a case ? 
The remotest part of England were better to me. But if he or 
you thinlc yom abode there will be pleasanter, oh, dearest Susy ! 
that, indeed, will be a pull upon my heart-strings ! — ^but of this 
when we meet. Ton certainly have been well in various parts of 
England ; Ipswich, Twickenham, Korbmy, — all show the nation 
is not against you, only the clay soil Howevei’, wlien we meet 
is time enough ; I will do nothing to plague you out of a scheme, 
if it is formed. 

You wiU, probably, have heard how they are relieved at Twick- 
enham, and how angelically the whole family bear what has be- 
fallen them. 0 my Susy ! — ^let me but preserve you, and all other 
evils now seem trifling. I would not oppose Captain P. in Ms 
plan for the world. I adore him for it — ^if it be for your liealth. 
(;<2 [Towards the end of July in tliis year, Mrs. Thrale’s second 
marriage took place "with Mi'. Piozzi, and Miss Burney went 
the same time to Iforbrny Park, where she passed some weeks, 
with Mr. and Mrs, Lodee. The following " sketch” of a letter, 
and memorandum of what had recently passed between Mrs. 
Piozzi and herself, is taken from the jornual of that period.] 


MissF. Bwi'ney to Mrs. Piozzi. 

Norbuiy Park, Aiig. 10, 1784. 

When my wondering eyes first looked over the letter I re- 
ceived last night, my mind instantly dictated a Mgh-spirited 
vindication of the consistency, integrity, and faithfulness of the 
friendsMp thus abruptly reproached and cast away. But a sleep- 
less night gave me leisure to recollect that you were ever as 
generous as precipitate, and that your own heart would do 
justice to mine, in th^cooler judgment of future reflection. 
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Committing myself, therefore, to that period, I determined 
simply to assure you, that if my last letter hurt. either you 
or Mr. Piozzi, I am no less sorry than surprised ; and that if 
it offended you, I sincerely heg your pardon. 

Kot to that time, hou^ever, can I wait to acknowledge the pain 
an accusation so unexpected has caused me, nor the heartfelt 
satisfaction with which I shall receive, when you are able to 
write it, a softer renewal of regard. 

May Heaven direct and hless you ! F. B. 

[]Sr.B. This is the sketch of the answer which F. Burney most 
painfully wrote to the immerited reproach of not sending cordial 
congratulations upon a marriage which she had uniformly, 
openly, and witli deep and avowed affliction, thought wrong.] 


ifrs. Piozmi to Miss Bv/i'ney. 

WelLeck Street, No. 33, Cavendish Square, 
Friday, Aug. 13, 1784. 

Give yourself no serious concern, sweetest Burney. All is 
well, and I am too happy myself to make a friend otherwise ; 
quiet your kind heart immediately, and love my husband if you 
love Ms and your 

H. L. Piozzi. 

pST.B. To this Idnd note, F. B. wrote the warmest and most 
affectionate and heartfelt reply; but never received another 
word! And here and thus stopped a correspondence of six 
years of almost unequalled partiality and fondness on her side ; 
and affection, gratitude, admiration, and sincerity on that of 
F. B., who could only conjecture the cessation to be caused by the 
resentment of Piozzi, when informed of her constant opposition 
to the union.] 


Bia/ry Jtesumied. 

Addressed to Mrs. PhiUvps. 

Friday, Oct. 8th. — set offwith my dear father to Chesington, 
where we passed five days very comfortably ; my father was all 
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good Immoui*, all liimself, — such as you and T mean by that ■vvoi'd. 
Tlie next day wc liad the blessing of your Dover letter, and on 
Thursday, Oct. 14,1 arrived at dear STorbury Pfirk, at about seven 
o’clock, after a pleasant ride in the dark. lilr. Locke most kindly 
and cordially welcomed mo ; he came out upon the steps to re- 
ceive me, and his beloved Fredy waited for me in the vestibule. 
Oh, Aivith what tenderness did she take me to her bosom ! I felt 
melted with her kindness, but I could not express a joy like liem, 
for my heart was very full — ^full of my dearest Susan, whose 
image seemed before me upon the sj)ot where we had so lately 
been together. They told me that Madame de la Fite, her daughter, 
and Mr. Hinde, were in the -house ; but as I am now, I hoiie, 
come for a long time, I did not vex at hearing this. Their fii’st 
inquiiies were if I had not heard from Boulogne. 

Saturday. — I fully expected a letter, but none came; but 
Sunday I depended upon one. Tlie post, however, did not an-ivc 
before we went to church. Madame de la Fite, seeing my soi^ 
rowful looks, good-naturedly asked Mrs. Locke what could be sot 
about to divert a little la paxm’e Mademoiselle Beurncy 1 and 
proposed reading a drama of Madame de Genlis. I approved it 
much, jjrefening it greatly to conversation ; and, accordingly, she 
and her daughter, each taking charactei-s to themselves, read "La 
Mosih’e de Salency” It is a very interesting and touchingly 
simple little drama. I was so much pleased tliat they afterwards 
regularly read one eveiy evening while they stayed. ■ 

Next morning I went upstahs as usual, to treat myseK vdth 
a solo of impatience for the post, and at about twelve o’clock I 
heard Mrs. Locke stej)ping along the passage. I was sure of good 
news, for I knew, if there was bad, poor Mr. Locke would have 
brought it. She came in, with three letters in her hand, and 
tliree thousand dimples in her cheeks and chin ! Oh, my dear 
Susy, what a sight to me was your hand ! I hardly cared for 
the letter; I hardly deshed to open it; the direction alone 
almost satisfied me sufficiently. How did Mrs. Locke embrace 
me ! I half kissed her to death. Then came dear Mr. Locke, 
liis eyes brighter than ever — “ Well, how does she do 1” 

Tliis question forced me to open my letter; all was just as I 
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coiM wisli, except that I regi-etted tlie Laving vnittea the day 
Lefore such a lamentation. I was so congratulated ! I shook 
hands with 3klr. Locke ; the two dear little girls came jumping to 
wish me joy; and Mi'S. Locke ordered a fiddler, that they might 
have a dance in the evening, which had been promised them from 
the Hiufi of Mademoiselle de la Fite’s arrival, hut postponed from 
day to day, by general desire, on accoimt of my uneasiness. 

Monday, Oct. 25Tn. — Mi*. Hinde and Madame and Mademoi- 
selle de la Fite all left us. Thej* wei-e all so good humoured and 
so happy, there was no being glad ; though how to be sorry at 
remaining alone with this family, I really know not. Both the 
De la Fites went awtiy in tears. I love them for it. 

TYednesday, !N^ov. 3rd. — This da}’^ has brought me another 
sweet letter from my Susy. Wliat a set of broken-fortimed, 
broken-charactered people of fashion are about you at Boulogne !* 
The accounts are at once curious and melancholy to me. 

Isothing can be more truly pleasant than our present lives. I 
bW all disquietudes in immediate enjoyment; an enjoyment 
more fitted to my secret mind than any I had ever hoped to attain. 
TVe are so perfectly tranquil, that not a particle of our whole 
frames seems ruffled or discomposed. Mr. ILocke is gayer and 
more sportive than I ever have seen him ; bis Fredy seems made 
up of happiness ; and the two dear little girls are in qyrrits almost 
ecstatic ; and all from that internal contentment which Isorbuiy 
Park seems to have gathered from all comers of the world into 
its own sphere. 

Our mornings, if fine, are to ourselves, as Mr. Locke rides out ; 
if bad, we assemble in the picture room. TVe have two books in 
public reading, Madame de Sevigne's Letters, and Cook’s last 
Vojnge. Mrs. Locke reads the French, myself the FtigligL 

Our conversations, too, are such as I could almost wish to l^ist 
for ever. Mr. Locke has been all himself, — all instraction, infor- 
mation, and intdligence, — since we have been left alone ; and 

* [Mrs. Phillips returned in less than a twdvemonth from Boulogne, 
much recovered in he.'dth, and settled "with her hnshand and family m a 
house at Mickleham, at the foot of Norbury Part.] 
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the invaida'ble sweetness, as well as judgment, of all lie says, 
leaves, indeed, notliing to wish. 

They will not let me go wliile I can stay, and I am now most 
willing to stay till I must go. The serenity of a life li]^e this 
smooths the whole internal surface of the mind. My own, I 
assure you, begins to feel quite, glossy. To see Mrs. Locke so 
entirely restored to total health, and to sec her adoring husband 
lose all ,his torturing solicitude, wliile he retains his unpamlleled 
tenderness — these are sights to anticipate a taste of x^aradise, if 
paradise has any felicity consonant to our tioxu ideas. 

I am most amazhigly well and hearty. Since yom letter 
arrived, I have not had an unpleasant thought that I have not 
driven away peUmell, as if it was a wasp near an open window. 

Tuesday, Nov, 9th. — This is Mr. William Locke’s birth-day; 
he is now seventeen ; he came home, with his brothei-s, to Icecp 
it, three days ago. May they all be as long-lived and as hajixjy 
as they are now sweet and amiable I TMs sweet place is beauti- 
ful even yet, thougli no longer of a beauty young and blooming, 
such as you left it ; but the character of the prospect is so grand, 
that winter cannot anniliilate its charms, tliough it greatly 
diminishes them. The variety of the grounds, and the striking 
form of the hills, always afford sometliing new to ohsenm, and 
retain something lasting to admire. Were I, however, in a desert, 
people such as these would make it gay and cheery. 

I am quite enchanted with Madame de Sdvignd; I think her 
almost all that can he wished to form female perfection. Her 
softness, her fond affection, her wit, spirit, and chollery, the right 
turn of her understanding, the gay entertainment of her abilities, 
hut, more than aU, the exquisite refinement of her quick sensi- 
bility, attach me to her as if she were alive, and even now in my 
room, and permitting me to nm into her arms. 

We go on hut slowly with Captain Cook, for this siren 
seduces me from all other reading; but nothing can be so 
ddightful as any reading in such society, and such reading 
as Madame de S6vign4 has written would be delightful in any. 
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JProm Miss F. Bvmicy to Mrs. Locke. 

St. Martin’s Street, Nov. 14tli. 

“ On gracious errand bent,” indeed ! Dear Sir. Locke ! wbat a 
day for bis benevolent excursion ! But be never tbinks of bini- 
\rbere others may be benefited by self-forgetfulness. May 
bis success but make bim recal those melancholy Trords I bad 
once the pain to bear him utter — ^ That, though be had tried to 
do good, — ^from twenty shillings to some thousands, — ^he had 
never answered his own expectations.’ 

I was happy at the time, to hear you recollect for him some 
instances in which he had prospered, — ^and another instance, I 
hope, win pay his exertion of to-day. 

And now let me give my bdoved Hfrs. Locke a little history 
of my (no) adventures. 

. I found at home my dear father, my mother, Charlotte, and 
Sarah, with two Mr, La Trobes, sons of a Moravian bishop, two 
tall thih, black, very good sort of young men, whom I had never 
seen before, but who stayed all the afternoon and evening, — ^prob- 
ably to take off the strangeness of a new acc^uaintance. 

On Sunday Mr. Seward called; and he stayed till dinner — ^not 
for the same reason that kept the Moravians, but because he 
was dying with impatience to tallc over a transaction which I 
grieve even to think of ; and I luid the satisfaction of ben-r ing all 
the merits and demerits of the cause fully discussed. I sate very 
uneasily, and spoke as little as I could: but how did I congratu- 
late mysdf in being spared tins cruel subject at the time I 
should have felt it the most, by my fortunate residence in the 
sweetly' forbearing family at Norjjury ! Had I then been in 
town, wlnle my whole heart was fiUed with sorrow and distm- 
bance, I hardly know how I could have endured the perpetual 
canvassing in which I must have befen made a party. To beg r 
just blame cast upon those who are dear to us, — and to be 

checked both by truth and opinion from defending them, ^is, at 

least, one of the most irksome situations in the world; especially 
where, as here, the person censured possessed a thousand good 
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qualities wMcli her censurers never conld boast. Those, however, 
were known to few : her defects were seen by all. Could I tell 
how to direct, I think I should write to her j^ain; for her heart 
must he strangely changed if tliis breach of all intercourse gives 
her no concern. I begin to fancy my last letter to her mis- 
carried. 

I had a very unpleasant morning after I left you. Wlien the 
coach and I had waited upon my father, I made the visit I men- 
tioned to you. 0 what a visit ! — ^all that I pre-supposed of attack, 
inquhy, and acrimony, was nothing to what passed. Eage more 
intemperate I have not often seen ; and the shrill voice of feeble 
old age, screaming with unavailing passion, is hoiTible. She 
had long looked upon Mrs. .T. as a kind of protdgde, whom 
she had fondled when a child, and whose fame, as she grew into 
notice, she was always proud to hear of, and help to exalt. She 
is a woman (I can well attest !) of most furious passions herself, 
however at liberty she thinks sire may be to show no sort of 
mercy to those of another. 

Once, had I been less disturbed, I could have laughed ; for 
she dedared with great vehemence, that if she had suspected 
" the wretch of any intention to marrj’' the man, she would have 
ordered her own postchaise, and followed her to prevent it !” 

Alas, poor Lady F. ! 

She then called upon me, to hear my story; which, most pain- 
fully to myself, I related. She expressed herself very sorry for 
me, till I came to an avowal of my letter after the marriage; she 
then flew out into new choler. “ I am amazed you would write 
to her. Miss Burney! I wonder you could think of it any more!” 

I told her, I had thought myself so much indebted to her 
patience with my opposition to all her views and wishes, for the 
whole time of her long conflict, that, although I was the first to 
acknowledge her last action indefensible, I should be the last to 
forget aU that had made me love her before it was committed 

This by no means satisfied her, and she poured forth again a 
torrent of unrelenting abuse. Some company, at last, came in, 
and I hastily took my leave. She called after me to fix some day 
for a longer visit ; but I pretended not to hear, and ran down- 
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stairs, liearffly resolving that necessity alone sliould ever force 
mo into lier presence again. 

One lady had come in heforc; hut as it -was in the height of 
our conference, her stately violence gave her courage to heg she 

•would -wallc into another room %vith Mss B e, as she -was 

particularly engaged : and the poor lady looked as little gratified 
at heing sent a'way ^ I did at being detained. 

When I came homcT-hefore I could get npstairs,— I was sum- 
moned to Miss Streatfield, whom I met ^th as little pleasure as 
Lady F., since I- had never seen her, nor indeed anybody, fiom 
the time this cruel transaction has been published. liTot that I 
dreaded her violence, for she is as gentle as a lamb ; but, there 
•were causes enough for dread of another nature. Ho'wevei', 
fortunately and unexpectedly, she never named the subject, but 
prattled away upon nothing but her own affairs ; and so, rne- 
thinks, have I done too, and just as if I knew you wished to hear 
them. . Do you ? — 1 ask only for decency’s sake. 


Diary Resivmcd. 

UoKBURY Paek, Sunday, Xov. 28th. — ^How will my Susan, 
smile at sight of this date I Let me tell her how it has all 
happened. Last Thursday, S’ov. 25th, my father set me down at 
Bolt-court, while he went on upon business. I was anxious to 
again see poor Dr. Johnson, who has had terrible health since Ins 
return from lichfield. He let me in, though very ill. He was 
alone, which I much rejoiced at : for I had a longer and more 
satisfactory conversation -with him than I have had for many 
months. He was in rather better spirits, too, than I have lately 
seen him ; hut he told me he was going to try what sleeping out 
of to'wn- might do for him. 

"I rememher,” said he, "that my -wife, when she -was near her 
end, poor -woman, was also ad-nsed to sleep out of town ; and 
when she was carried to the lodgings that had been prepared for 
her, she complained that the staircase was in very had condi-- 
tion—for the plaster was beaten off the walls in many places 
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*0h/ said the man of the house, "that’s nothing hut by the 
knocks against it of the coffins of the poor souls that have died, 
in the lodgings !” 

.He laughed, though not -without apparent secret anguish, in 
telling me this. I felt extremely shocked, but, -willing to con- 
fine my -words at least to the literal stoi^% I only exclaimed 
against the unfeeling absurdit}’’ of such a confession. 

“ Such a confession,” cried he, “ to .a .person then coming to 
try his lodging for her health, contains, indeed, more absurdify 
than we can well lay our account for.” 

I had seen jMiss T. the day before. 

“ So,” said he, "did!” 

I then said , — “ Do you ever, sir, hear from her mother ?” 

“ Ho,” cried he, " nor -write to her. I drive her quite from my 
mind. If I meet -with one of her letters, I bum it instantly. I 
have burnt all I can find. I never speak of her, and I desire 
never to hear of her more. I drive her, as I said, wholly from 
my mind.” ' 

Yet, wholly to change this discourse, I gave him a history of 
the Bristol milk-woman,* and told him the tales I had heard of 
her -writing so wonderfully, though she had read nothing but 
Young and IMilton ; " though those,” I continued, " could never 
possibly, I should think, be the first authors -with anybody. 
Would cliildren imderstand them 1 and grown people who have 
not read are children in literature.” 

“Doubtless,” said he; “but there is nothing so little com- 
prehended among mankind as what is genius. They give to it 
all, when it can be but a part. Genius is nothing more than 
kno-wing the use of tools ; but there must be tools for it to use : 
a man who has spent aU his Iffie in this room -will give a very 
poor account of what is contained in the next.” 

“Certainly, sir; yet there is such a thing as invention? 
Shakespeare could never have seen a Caliban.’’^ 

“Ho; but he had seen a man, and knew, therefore, how to vary 
liim to a monster. A man who would draw a monstrous cow, 
must first know what a cow commonly is ; or how can he teU 

* Ann Teaisley. 
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.ihat to give licr an ass’s head or an depbanl’s tusk mako 
.her monstrous? Suppose you show mo a man who Js a very 
expert carpenter; another ‘will say he was horn to he a carpenter 
—hut what if ho had never seen any wood ? Ta'I two men, one 
with genius, the other with none, look at an overt urned waggon : 

—he who has no genins, will think of the waggon only ns Ite sees 
it, overtxuncd, and walk on ; ho who has genins, will paint it to 
himscK before it was overturned,— standing still, and moving on, 
and heavy loaded, and empty ; but both must see tbe waggon, to 
think of it at alL” 

How 3 ust and time all this, my dear Susy! He then animated, 
and talked on, upon tliis milk-woman, npon a once as famrms 
shoemaker, and upon our immortal Shakespeare, with as much 
fire, spirit, wife, and truth of criticism and judgment, as ever yet 
I have heard liim. . How delightfiilly bright arc his facnlties, 
though the poor and infirm machine that contanis them seems 
alarmingly giving way. 

, Yet, all brilliant as he was, I saw him growing worse, and 
offered to go, which, for the fii'sfe time X ever remembor, lie did 
not oppose;* but, most kindly pressing both my hands — 

“Be not,” he said, in a voice of even tendeiness, “ho not 
longer in coming again for my letting you go now.” 

I assured him I would be the sooner, and was rxxmiing off, but, 
he called me back, in a solemn voice, and, in a manner the most 
energetic, said — 

“ llemember me in your prayers 1” 

I longed to ask him to remember me, but did not dare. I 
gave him my promise, and, veiy heavily indeed, I left him. 
Great, good, and excellent that he is, how short a time -will he 
he our boast! Ah, my dear Susy, I see. he is going! Tliis 
winter wfll never conduct liim to a more genial season here ! 
lasewhere, who shall hope a faher ? I wisli I had hid him pray - 
forme; but it seemed to me presumptuous, though tliis repetition’ 
of so a condescension might, I tlunlc, have encouraged me. ' 
^.’locke, .however, I Icnow does it daily; my Susan’s best' 
prayers I know are always mine; and where can I find two more 
innocent pleaders ? So God bless you both! 

VOL. I. 
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Miss Burney io Dr. Bimicy. 

Norbuiy Park, Nov. 29th, 1784, 

My dearest Sir, 

I don’t -write because I have got an}'tMng to say, nor, in- 
deed, because I have got nothing to say; for that were a most 
woeful reason for you, who are to read that nothing ; btit I -writo 
because — ^because — ^because — because — because — because — and 
if that dioidd not be reason adequate, confess I have none more 
forcible ! 

Oh, yes, I have ! IMrs. Locke is yoiu- most devoted. She will 
adhere, she says, most religiously to her proposed conditions; 
you shall have the best-selected, the sw'cetest-smelling, the most 
picturesque-formed nosegays she can procure you, made up by 
her own fair hand, and elected by her own discriminating nose: 
you shall have as long, and as broad, and as short, and as nannw 
a ribbon to tie them up as you shall decide yoiu-self, and she will 
love you not only dearly by promise, but tout de ton, and with- 
out eliicanery. 

The house-wdfe has net been mentioned again; but I know you 
may command the whole fair. This sweet place is just as I best 
like it, occupied only by its proper inhabitants. Winter here 
does not sweep away aU beauiy, though it deducts much from its 
character of smiling gaiety; but the bold and majestic form of 
the surroimding hills, and the thick mass of the noble, though 
leafless wood, stiU, and throughout the whole varying year, afford 
objects sufficiently diversified to engage, though not fully delight 
attention. A flat country is utterly desolate when all its trees 
are stripped, and its uninteresting extent is laid open to the dis- 
appointed eye, which wants some occasional check to stimulate 
curiosity, and give some play to fancy; and this, in summer, is 
done by every luxuriant branch. Here the irregularity of the 
grormd supplies a constant variety, however variety may else- 
where regard change as its very essence; but every new gleam 
of light from every fresh breaking or passing cloud, so changes 
the point of -view, and so metamorphoses the principal object, 
from the hfll to the vale, and the w'ood to the plain, that much as 
summer is everywhere to be regretted, -winter, here, has a thousand , 
claims to being admired. 
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I sliall come home foithfiiUy to my time, Saturday. Mrs. 
Locke says she is ambitious you shoidd Imow she may he trusted. 

Mr. Ijocke has beeu himself to Micldeham, to give orders for 
the some trees before our captain’s cottage, to shelter 

it from the dust, aud from the staimg of the road. 

I 'Wish Charlotte vroiMhave the kindness to give me a letter. 

I always want intolerably to hear something from home, by the 
lame I have left it two days. I am preparing a noble folio sheet 
for om- Susan! The weather is, I suppose, too bad for any inter- 
course with dear Etty. 

Adieu, dearest sir. 3Mi. Locke desires me to give his compli- 
ments to you; for ]\£rs. Locke I thinlc I have said enough. I beg 
my duty to my mother, and love to - Charlotte, Dick, and Sarali, 
nnd am, dearest sir, yours most dutifully and affectionately. 

F..B. 

■ I suppose to-night is the first muster of the Blue forces. I 
want to Icnow how they perform their exercises, who are their 
their new recruits, and if there is ever a deserter to keep me in 
•countenance. . ' , 


M^s F. Bxwn&y to Mrs. Locke. 

St. ^Martin’s Street, Deo. 7, 1784. 

Why, poor Forbury and I are now in greater disgrace than 
•ever. To have known nothing of the Emperor and the Dutch, 
was indeed rather rustic ; to have heard nothing of Lord George 
Gordon and his cockades, was, I acknowledge, somewhat defec- 
tive:— but a new ignorance wc^ discovered just now, more 
ignominious than, all that preceded it; I was informed that the 
Duchess of Devonshire had cut the string of 3\£r. Blanchard’s 
balloon! I had vegetated upon a spot, unconscious that Mrs. 
Crewe had sent up a glove in it! Oh, unaspiring ITorbury ! igno- 
rant of wars, bloodshed, and rumours of war! Oh, dovish 
Aorbury! stranger to. the vagaries of the ton! 

T^sdav Hobuing.—I was caUed away in the midst of my 
diodomontade, imd have lost all zest for pursuing it. I have 
been a second tune to see poor Dr.- Johnson, and both times he 
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was too ill to admit me. I Jcnow liow veiy much avoi-so he must 
he, for when I saw him last, which was the morning before I 
Aventto Iforbuiy, lie repeatedly and CA’^eii earnestly begged me 
to come to him again, and to see him both as soon and as often 
as I could. I am told by Jlr. Hoole that he inquired of Dr. 
Brocldesby if he thought it likely he might live six weeks ? and 
the Doctor’s hesitation saying — Ifo — lie has been more deeply 
depressed than CA^er. Fearing deatli as he does, no one can 
wonder. 1¥liy he should fear it, all may wonder. 

He sent me down yesterday, by a clergyman who was Anth 
liim, the Idndest of messages, and I hardly knoAV whether I 
ought to go to liim again or not; though I Imow still less why I say 
so, for go again I both must and shall One tiling, his extreme 
dejection of mind considered, has both suiprised and pleased niej- 
he has now constantly an amanuensis Anth him, and dictates to 
him such compositions, particularly Latin and Greelc, as he has 
formerly made, but repeated to his friends without ever com- 
mitting to paper. Tliis, I hope, Avill not only gmtify liis sur- 
Auvors,' but serve to divert him. 

The good Mr. Hoole and equally good Mr. Sastres attend liim, 
rather as nurses than friends, for they sit Avhole hours by him,, 
without even speaJdng to him. He will not, it seems, be tallced 
to — at least veiy rarely. At times, indeed, he re-animates ; but 
it is soon over, and he says of himself, " I am now like Macbeth, 
— question enrages me.” 

My father saAv liim once while I was aAvay, and earned Mr.. 
Burke Avith him, who was desirous of pajring his respects to him 
once more in person. He rallied a little while they were there 
and Mr. Burke, when they left him, said to my father — " His 
work is almost done ; and weft, has he done it !” 

How cheering, in the midst of these sad scenes and accounts 
of poor Dr. Johnson, 'are your words about your dear self and 
many selves ! 

One of the Moravians was here again the other eA’ening, and 
was really entertaining enough, by the singular simplicity of his 
conA’'ersation. He was brought up in Germany, and spent tlie 
greater part of his early youth in roAong about from place tO’ 
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Blioe aiid oomtiy to oora&y; fot tiioogli to Mlia 

tSly.tofaoimtlTO of ^ondhiofatho. oadmotte 
reside cliiefly in England. ' , T 

« Kot being nsed.” said be, « to a fannly I ms a boy, I 
always bated it; they seemed to me only so many wasps; lor 
one told me I was too ^ent,and another wished I wonld not 
speak so much, and all of them found some fatdt or other. But 
' now that I am come home to live, and am constaninei to he with 
them, I enjoy it very much.” 

"Wliat must he the sect, and where the travelling, that shall 
un-Irish an Irishman 1 

Another of Ms confessions was this • 

" Luckily for me,” said he, “ I have no occasion to speak till 
about two o’clock, when we dine, for that keeps me ftesh. If I 
were to be^ earlier, I should only be like skimmed milk the 
rest of the day.” 

As be came in between five and sis o’clock, we were still at 
dinner. My father asked him if he wonld join, and do what we 
were doing 1 “ hTo, sir,” answered he, very composedly, " I have 
' done my tea this hour.” 


E. B. 


Biwry JRcsrumed. 

St. ilAiiTiif’s Stbeet, WedsesdA-T, Deo. 10tli.—I went in the 
evening to poor Dr. Johnson. Frank told me he was very ill 
but let me in. He would have taken me npstaiis, hut I would 
not see him wkhout Ms direct permission. I desired Frank tc 
leu Im I caUed to pay my respects to Mm, hut not to disturl 
1 im if ho was not well enough to see me. Mr. Strahan « 
cloigjjTuan, ho said, was avith Mm cdone ’ * 

Mi “““ '» ™ H 

5£?==3r«-s;s; 

lWl-»>«^-4too,Utectelotte«tMr.HooV3., atotto 
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I Trent in to tea, siu’e of a good reception, thongli too much out 
of spirits to he Tvorth one. Hiey Tvere all at home, and their 
good humour and happiness Trcre pleasant to hehold, after such 
an unexpected hlow. 

Dear, dear, and much-reverenced Dr. Johnson! hou’ ill or. 
how low must he he, to decline seeing a creature he has so con- 
stantly, so fondly, called about him ! If I do not see him again 
I shall he truly afflicted. And I fear, I almost Iniow, I cannot! 

At night my father brought us the most dismal .tidings of dear 
Dr. Johnson. Dr. 'WaiTcn had seen him, and told him to take 
what opiiun he pleased ! He had tliaukcd and taken leave of 
all his physicians. Alas ! — I shall lose liim, and he will take 
no leave of me ! My father was deeply depressed ; he has him- 
self tried in vain for admission this week. Yet some people see 
him — ^the Hooles, j\Ir. Sastres, jMi‘. Langton; — ^but then they 
must he the house, watching for one moment, whole hours. 
I hear fiom every one he is now perfectly resigned to his 
approaching fate, and no longer in terror of death. I am thanlc- 
fiiUy happy in hearing that he spealcs himself now of the change 
his mind has undergone, from its dark horror, and says — ^"He 
feels the irradiation of hope !” Good, and pious, and excellent 
. Christian — ^who shall feel it if not he ? 

Dec. 11th. — YTe had a party to dinner, by long appointment, 
for which, indeed, none of us were well disposed, the apprehen- 
sion of hearing news only of death being hard upon us all. The 
party was, Dr. Eose, Dr. GiUies,* Dr. Garthshore,t and Charles. 

The day could not be well — ^but mark the night. 

My father, in the morning, saw this first of men ! I had not 

* Dr. Gillies. The le.'irned author of the “History of Ancient Greece 
till the Division of the Macedonian Empire,” and several other historic.*)! 
works. He was appointed hj* George III. Historiographer-Eoj’al foi* Scot- 
land. Dr. Gillies was horn in Foifai^hii’e (Scotland) in 1750, and died in 
1824 

t Dr. Garthshoi’e. An eminent physician, son of the minister of Eh'k- 
cudhiighf^ in Scotland, where he was born. He came to London in 17C3, 
and practised there the various branches of his profession, till his death, in 
1812. He was the writer of many valuable medical and physiolo^cal 
papers in the Transactions of the Royal Society, &c. 
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■mv MlieT savs fhat ever \ras composed. Oh, ^^o\Ud i imU 
helrd it! He ided it 'w^ith Amen 1 m ^vhich my father jomcd. 

lindtas echoed by aU present. And again, Avhen my fa^or 

‘^^as leaving liim. he brightened np, something of bs arch looh 
Tetnme^d he said-" I thinh I shaU throw the ball at i anny 

^ Little more passed ere my father came away, decided, most 


tenderly, not to teb me this till onr parly was gone. 

This most earnestly increased my desire to sec him *, this kind 
and ftecpient mention of me melted mo into double soitovi and. 
regret. I would give the world I bad but gone to him that day 1 
^ It was, however, impossible, and the day was oyer before I knew 
he had said what I look upon as a call to me. Tliis morning, 
after church time, I went. Frank said he was very ill, and saw 
nobody, I told Mm I liad imdcrstood by my father the day 
hefore that he meant to see me. He then let me in. I went 
into his room upstairs •, he was in his hedroom, I saw it 
crowded, and ran hastily down, Frank told me Ms master had 
; refused' seeing even htr. Langton. I told Mm merely to say I 
had called, hut hy no means to press my admission. His own 
feelings were all that should he consulted ; Ins t^dciness, I 
■knew, would he equal, whether he was able to see me or not. 
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I went into the parloiir, prefeiruig being alone in the cold to 
any company with a fire. Here I waited long, here and upon 
the stairs, which I ascended and descended to meet again with 
I'ranlv, and make inqiihies ; hut I met him not. At last, upon 
Dr. Johnson’s ringing his hell, I saw Erank enter Ins room, and 
Langton follow. ""Who’s that ?”.I heard liim say; they an- 
swered, " Air. Langton,” and I found he did not retinn. 

Soon after, all tlie rest went away hut a Airs. Davis, a good 
sort of woman,' whom tliia truly charitable soul had sent for to 
talce a dinner at his house. I then went and waited ’vvitli her by 
the fire: it was, however, between three and fom* o’clock before I 
got any answer. Air, Langton then came 'himself. , He could not 
look at me, and I turned away from him. Airs. Davis asked 
how the Doctor was ? “ Going on to death very fast !” was liis 
mournful answer-. “Has he taken,” said she, "anything?” 
"Holhing at all! "We carried hiiu some bread and milk — ^lie 
refused it, and said, ‘ The less the letter.^ ” She aslced more 
questions, by wliich I formd' his faculties were perfect, Ms mind 
composed, and Ms dissolution was quick drawing on. 

I could 'hot immediately go on, and it is now long smeeL have 
wr-itten at all ; but I will go back to this afflicting theme, wMch 
I can now better bear-. 

Air. Langton was, I believe, a quarter of an horn- in the room 
before I suspected he meant to speak to me, never looking neto 
me. At last he said — 

“ This poor man, I miderstand, ma’am, desired yestei-day to see 
j’-ou.” 

“ Aly understanding that, sir, brought me to-day. 

“ I*oor man I it is Jiity ho did not Icnow himself better, and 
that you should have had this trouble.” 

“ Trouble •” cried I ; " I would come a hundred times to see 
him the hmidi-edth and fii-st 1” 

" He hopes, now, you will excuse Mm ; he is very' soray not to 
SCO you; but lie desired me to come and speak to you myself, 
and teU you he hopes you will excuse him, for he feels himself 
too weak for such an interview.” 
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I hastily got uj), left liiiii my most alTectiohate respects, and 
evGiy good %nsh I cotdd half utter, and ran. hack to the coach. 
.All, my Sus}’’ ! I have never heen to Bolt-court since! I tlien 
drove to poor hliss Strange, to make inquiries of the maid ; but 
Andrew ran out to the coach door, and told me all hope was at 
an end. In short, the next day was fatal ■ to both ! — ^the same 

day ! , 

***** 


Dec. 20tii. — ^This day was the ever-honoiu’cd, ever-lamented 
Dr. Johnson commttied to the earth. Oh, how sad a day to me ! 
My father attended, and so did Charles. I could not keep my 
eyes dr}' all day! nor can I now in the .recqUectmg it; but let 
me i>ass over what to mourn is now so y 

I had the good fortime at night of*"^ .letter from my 

dearest Susy ; that, and another from.' . were alone able 

to draw me from this mournful daj^s' 

*- # » ' •r . . ' # 

TinmsDAY, Deg. SOm — As I was engaged for tliis evening 
at hfrs. Chapone’s, I foimd it necessary to call upon two or 
tliree people in the morning, lest my going thither, after so long 
a secession, should give offence. I went first to Lady Mary' 
Duncan, who is but lately come from Bath. She was very 
gracious, and, as usual, veij’- diverting. I then went to Lady 
P. B., and had another painfid conference. Then- I went to 


. Mrs. Vesey, with whom I spent an hour very sociably, and she 
gave me great pleasm-e by showing me a letter fi’om Mrs. Allison, 
late iMiss Gregory, who is married very happily, though not richly, 
and with the world’s approbation, though against Mm. Montagu’s. 
She would have kept me to dinner, very Itindly ; but I could not 
stay. I then left a card for Sophy Streatfield, and came home. 

In the evenrug I went to Airs. Chapone. I.was late, on account 


of the coach, and all her party was assembled. Afrs, Boscawen, 
Mrs. Levison, her„dair^te^^ffs. Burrows, Mrs. Amy Burrows, 
Mr. and Afrs. Lady Bothes,- Sir Lucas Pepys, yoimg Bur- 
rows, Mr. Sandtord,^a y6ui^feea-pil|i3er, Mrs. Ord, and Miss Ord, 
her cousin, ' ^ 

Thrs was the firslftiine I*nad’^seen any of them, except Mrs. 
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Ord, siuce last spi’ing. I Teas received ivitli tte utmost Idnduess 
by them all, but chiefly by Mrs. Ghapone. herself, who has really, ' 
I belieA^e, a sincere regard for me. I had talk with aH . of them, 
except Mrs. Le\dson, mth whom I have merely a curtseying 
acquaintance. But I was .vei^'' sad witliih ; the loss of dear prl 
Johnson — ^the fli^t of Mis. Tlmale — tire death of poor Mliss Kitty 
Cambridge, and of poor, good Miss Strange, — all these home and 
bosom strokes, which had all stinck me since my last meeting 
this societj'^, w;ere revolving in my mind the whole time I stayed 

Sir Lucas Pepys talked to mo a great deal of Mi’s. Thiule, and 
read' me a letter from her, which seems to shew her gay and happy. 
I hope it shows not false’ colours. Ko one else named her ; but 
poor Dr. .Johnson was discussed repeated! 3^; How melancholy 
will all these circumstances render these once so pleasant 
meetings. 

Dec. SlST.— I called early Upon my dear Mrs. Delanj”, who 
was just come to tmvn, as Mrs. Boscawen told me the night 
before ; but she was not up, and I could not see her. And where 
did I spend the rest of the da}’ ? 'With the sweet Lockes, iii 
l^pper Brook-street. I went to wait their arrival, with their 
dear little gills, and I sta3'ed with them till bedtime. Dear, 
cbarmiiig people!' bow did they soothe my tioubled mind! I 
bad felt notlung so like peace since I left them; and this 
real ifleasurc, with an c-xerted suiiprcssion . of sadness, gave us 
aU, I believe, an equally pleasant day. You may think bow 
I must be guarded there — ^there, where I can sliow no sori’ow 
. that will not instantly spread to themselves. 



